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PREFACE. 



llOW unfit and how unworthy a choice I have made of 
myself, to undertake a work of this mixture, mine own 
reason, though exceeding weak^ hath sufficiently resolved 
me. For had it been begotten then with my first dawn of 
day, when the light of common knowledge began to open it- 
self to my younger years, and before any wound received 
either from fortune or time ; I might yet well have doubted, 
that the darkness of age and death would have covered over 
both it and me, long before the performance. For, be- 
ginning with the creation, I have proceeded with the his- 
tory of the world ; and lastly purposed (some few sallies ex- 
cepted) to confine my discourse within this our renowned 
island of Great Britmn. I confess that it had better sorted 
with my disability, the better part of whose times are run 
out in other travels, to have set together (as I could) the 
unjointed and scattered frame of our English affairs^ than 
of the universal : in whom had there been no other defect 
(who am all defect) than the time of the day, it were enough; 
the day of a tempestuous life, drawh on to the very evening 
tre I began. But those inmost and soul-piercing wounds, 
which are ever aching while uncured ; with the desire to sa- 
tisfy those few friends which I have tried by the fire of ad- 
versity; the former enforcing, the latter persuading; have 
caused me to make my thoughts l^ble, and myself the 
subject of every opinion, wise or weak. 
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ii THE PREFACE. 

To the world I present them, to which I am nothing in- 
debted : neither have othfiR^^hat were, (fortime changing) 
sped much better in any age. For prosperity and adver- 
sity have evermore tied and untied vulgar affections. And 
as we see it in ^xpenence, tkat dogs do always bark at 
those they know not, and that it is in their nature to accom- 
pany one another in those c l a m o uis \ so is it with the incon- 
siderate multitude : who, wanting that virtue which we 
tall honesty in all mto, and that espedial ^t of Grod which 
we call charity in Christian men, condeiCan without hearing, 
tmd wound without offence given ; led thereunto by un-i 
certain rqx>rt only ; * which his majesty truly acknowledged! 
for the auth<»: of all lies. ^>^ Blame no man^ (saith Sira- 
tides) ^^ before thou have inquired the matter; understand 
^* fir^, and then reform righteously.^^ Rumor, res sine 
iesie^ sine judice^ malagTM^ JuUeuxf : '^ Rumour is without 
^^ witness, without judge, malicious and deceivable.^^ Tins 
vanity of vulgar ojHnion it was that gave St. Augustine ar- 
gum^it to affirm^ ^ that he feared tl^ praise of good men, 
tod detested that of the evil. And herein no man hath 
given a better rule thati this of Seneca <^ : ConsdenticB satis- 
Jhcutfnus : nihil injhmam labaremtcs ; sequatur vel tnaia^ 
dum bene merea/ris : ^' Let us satisfy out own consciences, 
^^ and not trouble ourselves with &me : be it never so ill, it 
" is to be despised, so we deserve wbU.'- 

For myself, if I have in any thing served my country, 
and^f»rized it before my private; the general acceptation 
can jrield me no other profit at this ti:me, than doth a fair 
sundbine day to a seaman after shipwreck ; and the contrary, 
no other harm than an outrageous tempest after the port at- 



• DseraooM^g. 1. 3. c. i. >, a malit detector. 

»» Eccl.c. II. V. 7. *Sen. de Ira, 1.3. c. 22. 

<" Laudari a bonis timeo, et amari '»^ 
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laiDed. I know that I lost the love of many lor my fide- 
lity towards ber whom I must stUll honour m the dust; 
though further than the defence of her excellent person I 
never persecuted any man. Of those that did it, and by 
^hat device they did it, he that is the su^nreme Judge c^ all 
the world hath taken the account : so as for this kind of 
fsuffering I must say with Seneca, Mala opinio^ bene partA^ 
delectat 

As for other men ; if there be any that have made them* 
selves fathers of that fame which hath been begotten (or 
them, I can neither envy at such thar purchased gioty, 
Hot much lament xtane own mishap in that kind ; but oon- 
teoft myself to ^y with Vir^l, Sic Vos uon ttobUj in many 
particulars. 

To labour other satii^ction w^re an effect of phrensy, 
Bot of hope: seeing it is not truth, but opinion, that tan 
travel the w<»*ld without a passpcnrt. For were it odier- 
wise, and were there not as many internal forms of the mind 
as there are external figures of men^ there wer^ then some 
possibility to persuade by the mouth oi one advocate, evM 
equity alone. 

Butliueh is the multiplying and eictensive virtue of dead 
earthy aod of that breath-giving life which God hath east 
upon sUme and dust ; as that amoi^ those that were, of 
whom we i^ead and hear, and among those that are, whom 
we eee and converse with, ^very one hath received a^ several 
|>icture of foce, and evelry one m, (fivers^ picture of mind^ 
every one « fonji apart, ev^y one a &mcy and <k)gitation 
differing; there being nothing wherein nature fo much 
tnumph^th, as in dissimilitude. From whence it cometh, 
that there is found so great diversity of opimons ; fio strong 
a contrariety of kiclinatidna ; s6 many natural and unna- 
tural ( wise, foolish ; manly and diildish affections and pa»- 

a2 ♦ 
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sions in mortal men. For it is not the visible fashion and 
shape of plants, anrd <^ reasonable creatures, that makes 
the difference, of working in the one, and of condition in. 
the other ; but the form internal. 

And though it hath pleased God to xeserve the art of 
reading men^s thoughts to himself; yet, as the fruit tells 
the name of the tree, so do the outward works of men (so 
far as their co^tations are acted) give us whereof to guess 
at the rest. Nay, it were not hard to express the one by 
the other, very near the Ufe; did. not craft in many, fear 
in the most, and the world^s love in all, teach every ca- 
pacity, according to the compass it hath, to qualify and 
mask over their inward deformities for a time. Though it 
• be also true. Nemo potest diu personam Jhrre Jlctam : cito 
in naturam stiam residunt^ quibus Veritas non subest 
'^ No man can long continue masked in a counterfeit beha- 
*^ viour : the things that are forced for pretences, having no 

ground of truth, cannot long dissemble their own na- 

tiures.^^ Neither can any man (saith Plutarch) so change 
himself, but that his heart may be sometime seen at his 
tongue^s end. 

In this great discord and dissimilitude of reasonable crea- 
tures, if we direct ourselves to the multitude, omnis ho- 
nestcB rei mahis judex est vulgus, *' the common people 
'* are evil judges of honest things,^ and whose wisdom (saith 
Ecclesiastes) is to be despised ; if to the better sort, every 
understanding hath a peculiar judgment, by which it both 
censureth other men^ and valueth itself. And therefore 
unto me it will not seem strange, though I find these my 
worthless papers torn with rats: seeing the slothful cen- 
fiurers of all ages have not spared to tax the reverend 
fathers of the church with ambition; the severest men to 

themselves, with hypocrisy ; the greatest lovers of justice. 

If 
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with popularity ; and those of the truest valour and forti- 
tude, with vainglory, d gut of tjhese natures which lie in 
wait to find fault, and to turn good into evil, seeing So- 
lomon complained long since ; and that the very age of the 
world renders it every day after other more malicious ; I 
must leave the professors to their easy ways of reprehen- 
don, than which there is nothing of more facility ^. 

To me it belongs in the first part of this preface, fol- 
lowing the common and approved custom of those who have 
left the memories of time past to after-ages, to give, as 
near as I can, the sake right to histcN*y which they have 
done. Yet seeing therein I should but borrow other men^s 
words, I will not trouble the reader with the repetition. 
True it is, that among' many other benefits, for which it 
hath been honoured, in this one it triumpheth over all hu- 
man knowledge, that it hath given us life in our under- 
standing, since the world itself had life and beginning, even 
to this day: yea it hath triumphed over time, which, be- 
sides it, nothing but eternity hath triumphed over : for it 
hath carried our knowledge over the vast and devouring 
space of so many thousands of years, and given so fair and 
piercing eyes to our mind, that we plainly behold living 
now, as if we had lived then, that great world, magni Dei 
sapiens cptis, "the wise work,*" saith Hermes, "of a great 
" God,** as it was then, when but new to itself. By it, I 
^y, it is, that we live in the very time when it was created ; 
we behold how it was governed ; how it was covered with 
wat^^, and again rppeopled ; how kings and kingdoms have 
flourished and fallen ; and for what virtue and piety God 
made prosperous, and for what vice and deformity he made 
wretched, both the one and the other. And it is not the 

t 

' Ecclus. cap. II. * Nihil facilim, qoaro reprebendei* alinm. 
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least debt which we owe unto history, that it bath isade 

us acquainted with our dead ancestors ; and^ out of the 

€,■ depth and darkness of the earth, deliv^ed us their memcn'y 

and fame. In a w(»*d, we may gather out of history a 
policy no less wise than eternal ; by the comparison and ap^ 
plication of other men^s fore-passed miseries with our own 
like errors and ill deservings. 

But it is neither of examples the most lively instructions, 
nor the words of the wisest men. not the terror of future 
tornients, that hath yet so wrought in our blind and stu- 
pified minds, as to make us remember that the infinite eye 
and wisdom of God doth pierce through all our pretences ; 
as to make us remember, that the justice of God doth re- 
quire none other accuser than our own consciences : which 
nether the false beauty of our apparent actions, nor all the 
formality which (to pacify the opinions of men) we put on, 
can in any or the least kind cover from his knowledge. 
And so much did that heathen wisdom confess, no way as 
yet quaUfied by the knowledge of a true God. If any, 
^ (saith Euripides,) having in his life committed wickedness, 

think he can hide it from the everlasting gods, he thinks not 
well. 

To repeat God^s judgments in particular upon those of 
all degrees which have played with his mercies, would re- 
quire a volume apart: for the sea of examples hath no 
bott<Hn. The marks set on private men are with their 
bodies cast into the earth ; and their fortunes written only 
in the mem<Mies of those that lived with them: so as they 
who s.ucceed, and have not seen the fall of others, do not 
fear their own faults. God^s judgments upon the greater 
and greatest have been left to posterity ; first, by those 
happy hands which the Holy Ghost hath guided ; and se- 
condly, by their virtue who have gathered the acts and 
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ends of mea, mi^ghty and remarkable iu the world. Now to 
point far off, and to speak of the convermn of angels into 
devils for ambiticH) ; or of the greatest and most glorious 
kings, who have gnawn the grass of the earth with beasts, 
for pride and ingratitude towards God ; or of that wise 
working of Pharaoh, when he slew the infants of Israel, ere 
they had recovered their cradles; cm: of the policy of Je- 
zebel, in covering the murder of Naboth by a trial of the 
elders^ accc^rding to the law ; with many thousands of the 
like : what were it othet than to make an hopeless proc^, 
that far-off examples would not be left to the same far-off 
respects as hereU^ore? For who hath not observed what 
labour,, practice, peril, bloodshed, and cruelty^ the kings 
and princes of the world have undergone, exercised, taken 
on them,- and committed, to make themselves and th^ 
issues masters of the world ? And yet hath Babylon, Persia, 
Egypt, Syria, Macedon, Carthage, Rome, and the 'rest, ik> 
fruit, flower^ grass, nor leaf, springing upon the face of the 
earthy of those seeds. No ; their very roots and ruins do ^ 
hardly remain. Omnia qucd tnanu kommum Jacta sunt^ 
vd manu homi/n/um everhmtier, vd aUmdo ei durcmdo defi-^ - 
Hunt: <^ All that the hand of man am make is either 
<^ overturned by the hand of man> or at length by standing ^ 
** and continuing consumed.^ The reasons of whose ruins 
are diversely given by those, that ground their opinions on 
second causes. All kingdoms and states have fallen (say 
the politicians) by outward and foreign force, or by inward 
negligence and dissension, or by a third cause arising from 
both. Others observe, that the greatest have sunk down 
under their own weight ; of which Livy hath a touch : Eo 
crevit^ ut magnitudine laboret ma. Others, that the divine 
providence (which Cratippus dbgip^ed to Pompey) hath sell 
down the date and period of every estate, before their finH- 
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foundation and erection. But hereof I will give myself a 
day over to resolve. 

For seeing the first books of the following story have un- 
dertaken the discourse of the first kings and kingdoms; 
and that it is impossible for the short life of a preface to 
travel after and overtake far-off antiquity, and to judge of 
it; I will for the present examine what profit hath been 
gathered by our own kings, and their neighbour princes : 
who having beheld, both in divine and human letters, the 
. success of infidelity, injustice, and cruelty, have (notwith- 
standing) planted after the same pattern. 

True it is, that the judgments of all men are not agree- 
able ; nor (which is more strange) the affection of any one 
man stirred up alike with examples of like nature ; but 
every one is touched most with that which most nearly 
seemeth to touch his own private, or otherwise best suiteth 
with his apprehension. But the judgments of God are for 
ever unchangeable ; neither is he wearied by the long pro- 
cess of time, and won to give his blessing in one age to that 
which he hath cursed in another. Wherefore those that 
are wise, or whose wisdom, if it be not great, yet is true 
and well grounded, will be able to discern the bitter fruits 
il^ of irreligious policy, as well among those examples that are 
found in ages removed far from the present, as in those of 
latter times. And that it may no less appear by evident 
proof, than by asseveration, that ill doing hath always been 
attended with ill success ; I will here, by way of preface, 
run over some examples, which the work ensuing hath not 
reached. 

Among our kings of the Norman race, we have no sooner 

passed over the violence of the Norman Conquest, than we 

encounter with a singulaifand most remarkable example of 

jfiod's justice upon the children of Henry the First. For 
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thai king, when both by force, craft, and cruelty, he had 
dispossessed, overreached, and lastly made blind and de- 
stroyed his elder brother Robert duke of Normandy, to 
make his own sons lords of this land ; God cast them all, 
male and female, nephews and nieces, (Maud excepted,) 
into the bottom of the sea, with above a hundred and fifty 
others that attended them ; whereof a great many were noble^ 
and of the king dearly beloved. 

To pass over the rest, till we come to Edward the Se- 
cond. It is certain that after the murder of that king, the 
issue of blood then made, though it had some times of stay 
and stopping, did again break out ; and that so often, and 
in such abundance, as all our princes of the masculine race 
(very few excepted) died of the same disease. And although 
the young years of Edward the Third made his knowledge 
of that horrible fact no more than suspicious; yet in that 
he afterwards caused his own uncle the earl of Kent to die, 
for no other offence than the desire of his brother^s redemp- 
tion, whom the earl as then supposed to be living, (the king 
making that to be treason in his uncle, which was indeed 
treason in himself, had his nucleus intelligence been true ;) 
this, I say, made it manifest, that he was not ignorant of 
what had passed, nor greatly desirous to have had it other- 
wise ; though he caused Mortimer to die for the same. 

This cruelty the secret and unsearchable judgment of 
God revenged on the grandchild of Edward the Third : 
and so it fell out, even to the last of that line, that in the 
second or third descent they were all buried under the ruins 
of those buildings, of which the mortar had been tempered 
with innocent blood. For Richard the Second, who saw 
both his treasurers, his chancellor, and his steward, with 
divers others of his counsellors, some of them slaughtered 
by the people, others in his absence executed by his ene- 
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mies ; yet he always took himself for oTer-wise to be taught 
by examples. The earls of Huntingtcm and Kent, Mon- 
tague and Spencer, who thought themselves as great politi- 
cians in those days as others have done in these, hoping to 
please the king and to secure themselves by the murder of 
Gloucester, died soon after, with many other their adhe- 
rents, by the like violent hands ; and far more shamefully 
than did that duke. And as for the king himself, (who, in 
regard of many deeds, unworthy of his greatness, cannot be 
excused, as the disavowing himself by breach of faith, char- 
ters^ pardons, and patents,) he was in the prime of his youth 
deposed, and murdered by his cousin-german and vassal, 
Henry of Lancaster, afterwards Henry the Fourth. 

This king, whose title was weak, and his obtaining the 
crown traitorous; who brake faith with the lords at his 
landing, protesting to intend only the recovery of his proper 
inheritance ; brake faith with Richard himself, and brake 
faith with all the kingdom in parliament, to whom he swore 
that the deposed king should live. After that he had en- 
joyed this realm some few years, and in that time had been 
set upon on all sides by his subjects, and never free from 
conspiracies and rebellions ; he saw (if souls imm<»:tal see 
and discern any things after the body's death) his grand- 
child Henry the Sixth, and his son the prince, suddenly, 
and without mercy, murdered ; the possession of the crown 
(for which he had caused so much blood to be poured out) 
transferred from his race, and by the issues of his enemies 
worn and enjoyed ; enemies, whom by his own practice he 
supposed that he had left no less powerless, than the succes- 
sicm of the kingdom questionless, by entailing the same 
upon his own issues by parliament. And out of doubt, hu- 
man reason could have judged no otherwise, but that these 
cautious provisions of the father, seconded by the valour 
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and »gnal victories of his eon Henry the Fifth, had buried 
the hopes of every coiQpetitor under the despair of all re- 
conquest and recovery. I say, that human reason might so 
have judged,^ were not this passage of Casaubon also true : 
DieSy hora^ momentym^ everiendh domtnationibus sttfficU, 
quce adamantinis credebantur radidbus esseJimdcdtB : ^^ A 
'^ day, an hour, a moment is enough to overturn the things 
^' that seemed to have been founded and rooted in ada- 
" mant.'" 

Now for Henry the Sixth, upon whom the great storm of 
his grandfather''s grievous faults fell, as it formerly had done 
upon Richard the grandchild of Edward. Although he was 
generally esteemed for a gentle and innocent prince, yet as 
he refused the daughter of Armaignac, of the house of Na- 
varre, the greatest of the princes of France, to whom he was 
affianced, (by which match he might have defended his in- 
heritance in France,) and married the daughter of Anjou, 
(by which he lost all that he had in France,) so as in conde- 
scending to the unwOTthy death of his uncle of Gloucester, 
the main and strong pillar of the house of Lancaster, he 
drew on himself and this .kingdom the greatest joint-loss 
and dishonour that ever it sustained since the Norman Con- 
quest. Of whom it may truly be said, which a counsellor 
of his own spake of Henry the Third of France, QiCil estoit 
unjbrt genHd prmce ; mais son relgne est advenu en un 
fort mau*oa%s temps : " That he was a very gentle prince, 
^^ but his r^gn happened in a very unfortunate season.''^ 

It is tine, that Buckingham and Suffolk were the prao- 
tisers and contrivers of the duke'^s death : Buckingham and 
Suffolk, because the duke gave instructions to their autho- 
rity, which otherwise under the queen had been absolute ; 
the queen, in respect of her personal wound, spretceqtie in- 
juria formcB^ because Gloucester dissuaded her marriage. 
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But the fruit was answerable to the seed, the success to 
the counsel. For after the cutting down of Gloucester, 
York grew up so fast, as he dared to dispute his right, both 
by arguments and arms; in which quarrel, Suffolk and 
Buckingham, with the greatest number of their adherents, 
were dissolved. And although, for his breach of oath by 
sacrament, it pleased God to strike down York; yet his 
son the earl of March, following the plain path which his 
father had trodden out, despoiled Henry the father and 
Edward the ison both of their lives and kingdoms. And 
what was the end now of that politic lady the queen, other 
than this, that she lived to behold the wretched ends of all 
her partakers ; that she lived to look on while her husband 
the king, and her only son the prince, were hewn in sunder, 
while the crown was set on his head that did it. She lived 
to see herself despoiled of her estate and of her moveables : 
and lastly, her father, by rendering up to the crown of 
France the earldom of Provence and other places, for the 
payment of fifty thousand crowns for her ransom, to be- 
come a stark beggar. And this was the end of that sub- 
til ty which Siracides^ calleth ^n^, but v/nri^teous : for 
other fruit hath it never yielded since the world was. 

And now came it to Edward the Fourth^s turn (though 
after many difficulties) to triumph. For all the plants of 
Lancaster were rooted up, one only earl of Richmond ex- 
cepted, whom also he had once bought of the duke of 
Britain, but could not hold him. And yet was not this of 
Edward such a plantation as could any way promise itself 
istability. For this Edward the king (to omit more than 
many of his other cruelties) beheld and allowed the slaughter 
which Gloucester, Dorset, Hastings, and others, made of 

' Sirac. c. 19. 
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Edward the prince in his own presence : of which tragical 
actors there was not one that escaped the judgment of God 
m the same kind. And he which (besides the execution of 
his brother of Clarence, for none other offence than he him- 
self had formed in his own imagination) instructed Glou- 
cester to kill Henry the Sixth^ his predecessor, taught him 
also by the same art to kill his own sons and successors^ Ed- 
ward and Richard. For those Icings which have sold the 
blood of others at a low rate, have but made the mc^rketjbr' 
their own enemies^ to buy ^theirs at the same price. 

To Edward the Fourth succeeded Richard the Third, 
the greatest master in mischief of all that forewent him : who 
although, for the necessity of his tragedy, he had more parts 
to play, and more to perform in his own person, than all the 
rest ; yet he so well fitted every affection that played with 
him, as if each of them had but acted his own interest For 
he wrought so cimningly upon the affections of Hastings 
and Buckingham, enemies to the queen and to all her kin- 
dred, as he easily allured them to condescend, that Rivers 
aod Grey, the king*s maternal uncle and half-brother, should 
(for the first) be severed from him ; secondly, he wrought 
dieir consent to have them imprisoned ; .and lastly, (for the 
avoiding of future inconvenience,) to have their heads severed 
from their bodies. And having now brought those his chief 
mstruments to exercise that common precept which the 
Devil hath written on every post, namely, Sto depress 
those whom they had grieved, and to destroy those whom 
they had depressed ; he urged that argument so far and so 
forcibly, as nothing but the death of the young king him- 
self and of his brother ccAld fashion the conclusion. For 
he caused it to be hammered into Buckingham's head, that 

« Scelera sceleribus tuenda. Sen. de Clem. 
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rrbemoerer the king, or his brother, i^uki have able years 
to exercise their power, they would take a most severe re- 
t^nge of that cureless wr(»lg^ dSeted to their ancle and bro- 
ther, Rivers and Grey. 

But this was not his mani^t of reasoning with Hastinj^ 
whose fidelity to his master^s sons was without suspect : and 
yet the Devil, who never dissuades by imposalnlity, taught 
him to try him ; and so he did. But wh^ he found by 
Catesby, who sounded him, that he was not ford^J^le, he 
first resolved to kill him sitting in council ; wh^ein havii^ 
fbiled with his swoid, he set the hangman upon him with a 
weapon of more weight. And because nothing dse oouM 
move his appetite, he caused his head to be stricken off be- 
fo^ he eat his dinner. A greater Judgment of God than 
this upon Hastings I have never. observed in any story. 
For the self-same day that the e&rl Rivers, Grey, and 
others, were (witholit trial of law, or offence ^ven) by 
Hastings^s advice executed at Pomfret ; I &y, Hastings' 
himsdif, in the same day, and (as I take it) ^ in the same 
hour, in the same lawless manner, had his head etrioken oS 
in the Tower of Ix)ndon. 3ut Buckingham lived a while 
longer ; and witli an eloquait oration persuaded the Loil<- 
doners to elect Ridiatd for their kmg. And jha^^g re^ 
letved the earldom of Hereford fot reward, beodes the high 
hope of marrying his daughter to the king^s oaly son ; aftef 
many grievous ^^xations of mind and unfortunate attempts, 
being in the end betrayed and delivered Up by hifi trusties 
servant, he had has head fiev^red fp6m hk body at Salib^ 
bury, without the tiH^uble of any of his peisrs. And what 
success had Ridiard himself, aHer all thei^ i^ischiefs and 
murders, policies and counterpcdicies to Christian religion; 
and after such time as with a most merciless hand he had 
pressed out the l»neath of his nephews and natural lords, 
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other than the profiperity of bo dhort a life^ «8 it took end 
ere himself could well look over and discern it ? The great 
outcry of innocent bkxxl obtaining at God^s hands the effii- 
skm cif bis, who became a spectacle of riiame and disho* 
nour both to his friends and enemies. 

This cr^ king Henry the Seventh cut off; and was 
tberda {no dodt>t) the immediate instrument ci God^s jus* 
tice. A politic prince he was, if ever there were any ; and 
^Kho by the engine of his wisdom beat down and overturned 
as many strong oppositions, both bef(N% and after he wore 
the crown, as ever king of England did : I say by his wig. 
dom^ because, as he ever left the reins oi lus affections in 
the hands of his jm^t, so he always weighed his under^ 
takings by his abilities, leaving nothing more to hazard than 
86 mudi lu» cftnnot be denied it in all hinnan actions. He 
had w^U observed the proceedings of Louts the Eleventh, 
whom he followed in all that was royal or royalJike, but he 
was far more just, and begun not their processes whom he 
hated or feasred by tlie execution, as Louis did. 

He could never t^ure any mediation in rewarding his 
servants ; aiad therm exceec^ng wise : for whatsoever him- 
self gitve, he hifnself received back the thanks and the love^ 
knowing it Weil that the alRsctions of men (purchased by 
nothing so readily as by benefits) were, trmns that better 
became great kings than great subjects. On the contrary, 
in whatsoever he grieved his subjects, he wisely put it off 
on thoise ths% he found fit ministers for such actions. H<yw- 
soever, the taking off of Stanley^s head, who set the orown 
on his, and the death of the young earl of Warwick, Bon to 
Greorge duke of Clarence, shews, as the success also did, 
that he held somewhat of the errors of his ancestors ; for his 
possession in the first line ended in his gnmdchUdren, as 
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that of Edward the Third and Henry the Fourth had 
done. 

Now for king Henry the Eighth. If all the pictures and 
patterns of a merciless prince were lost in the world, they 
might all agiun be painted to the life out of the story of 
this king. For how many servants did he advance in haste, 
(but for what virtue no man could suspect,) and with the 
change of his fancy ruined again ; no man knowing for what 
offence ! To how many others of more desert gave he abun- 
dant, flowers iTrom whence to gather honey, and in the end 
of harvest burnt them in the hive ! How many wives did 
he cut off and cast off, as his fancy and affection changed ! 
How many princes of the blood, (whereof some of them for 
age could hardly crawl towards the block,) with a world of 
others of all degrees, (of whom our common chronicles have 
kept the account,) did he execute ! Yea, in his very death- 
bed, and when he was at the point to have given his account 
to Grod for the abundance of blood already spilt, he impri- 
soned the duke of Norfolk the father, and executed the earl of 
Surrey the son : the one, whose deservings he knew not how 
to value, having never omitted any thing that concerned his 
own honour and the king^s /service ; the other, never having 
committed any thing worthy of his least displeasure: the 
one exceeding valiant and advised ; the other no less valiant 
than learned, and of excellent hope. But besides the sor- 
rows which he heaped upon the fatherless and widows at 
home, and besides the vain enterprises abroad, wherein it is 
thought that he consumed more treasure than all our vic- 
torious kings did in their several conquests ; what causeless 
and cruel wars did he make upon his own nephew king 
James the Fifth ! What laws and wills did he devise, to 
establish this kingdom iq. his own issues ! using his sharpest 
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weapons to cut off and cut down those branches, which 
sprang from the same root that himself did. And in the 
end (notwithstanding these his so many irreli^ous provi- 
fflons) it pleased God to take away all his own, without in- 
crease; though, for themselves in their several kinds, all 
princes of eminent virtue. For these words of Samuel to 
Agag, king of the Amalekites, have been verified upon 
many others ; As thy sword hath made other women child- 
less^ so shall thy mother be childless among other women. 
And that blood which the same king Henry affirmed that the 
cold air of Scotland had frozen up in the north, God hath 
diffused by the sunshine of his grace ; from whence his ma- 
jesty now living, and long to live^ is descended. Of whom I 
may say it truly, that if all the malice of the world were in- 
fused into one eye, yet could it not discern in his life, even 
to this day, any one of those foul spots, by which the con- 
sciences of all the forenamed princes (in effect) have been 
defiled ; nor any drop of that innocent blood on the sword of 
his justice, with which the most that forewent him have stain- 
ed both their hands and fame. And for this crown of Eng- 
land, it may truly be avowed, that he hath received it even 
from the hand of God, and hath stayed the time of putting 
it on, howsoever he were provoked to hasteoi it : that he 
never took revenge of any man that sought to put him be- 
ade it : that he refused the assistance of her enemies that 
wore it long, with as great glory as ever princess did : that 
his majesty entered not by a breach nor by blood, but by 
the ordinary gate which his own right set open, and into 
which, by a general lovfe and obedience, he was received. 
And howsoever his majesty''s preceding title to this king- 
dom was preferred by many princes, (witness the treaty 
at Cambray in the year 1559,) yet he never pleased to 
dispute it during the life of that renowned lady, his prede- 
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ce^iscNr ; no, notwithstanding the injury of not being declared 
heir in all the time of her long reign. 
^ Neither ought we to forget, or neglect our thankfulness 
to God for the uniting of the northern parts of Britany to 
the south ; to wit, of Scotland to England : which, though 
they were severed but by small brooks and banks, yet by 
reason of the long continued war, and the cruelties exer- 
cised upon each other, in the affection of the nations they 
were infinitely severed. This, I say, is not the least of 
God^s blessings which his majesty hath brought with him 
unto this land : no, put all our petty grievances together, 
and heap them up to their height, they will appear but as 
$, molehill, compared with the mountain of this concord. 
And if all the historians since then have acknowledged the 
uniting of the red rose and the white for the greatest happi- 
ness (Christian religion excepted) that ever this kingdom re* 
cdived from God, certainly the peace betweai the two lions 
of gold and gules, and the making them one, doth by many 
degrees exceed the former ; for by it, besides the sparing of 
our British blood, heretofore and during the difference so 
often and abundantly shed, the state of England is more 
assured, the kingdom more enabled to recover her ancient 
honour and rights, and by it made more invincible, than by 
all our former aUiances, practices, pohcies, and conquests. 
It is true, that hereof we do not yet find the effect. But 
had the duke of Parma, in the year 1588, joined the army 
which he commanded with that of Spain, and landed it on 
the south coast, and had his majesty at the same time de- 
clared himself against us in the north, it is easy to divine 
what had become of the liberty of England ; certainly we 
would then without murmur have bought this union at a 
fajt greater pice than it hath since cost us. 

It is true, that there was never any commonweal or king- 
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dom in the world, wherein no man had cause to lament 
Kings live in the world, and not above it. They are not 
infinite to eKamine erery man^s caiMe, or to r^eve every 
man^s wants. And yet in the latter (though to his own 
prejudice) his majesty hath had more compasaon of other 
men's necessities, than of his own cofiero. Of whom it may 
be said, as of ^ Salomcm, Dedit Deus SoUomumi laHhuiinem 
cordis: wldch if other men do not understand with Pineda 
to be meant by Uberality^ but by latitude of hwidedgei 
yet may it be better spoken of his majesty than of any king 
dut ever England had ; who, as well in divine as human 
understan^g, hath exceeded all that forewent him by 
many degrees. 

I could say much more of the king's m^esty without 
fiflltery, did I not fear the imputation of presumption, and 
withal suspect, that it might befall these papers ef mine 
(thou^ Che loss w»e little) as it did the pictures of queen 
Elizdbetii, made by unskilAil and cooMaion painters ; which, 
by her own commandment, were knocked in pieces, imdcast 
into the £iie. For ill miists, in setting out the beauty of 
tfce «rten«l,^ weak writers, in de«ribingthe Tirtues erf 
the internal, do often leave to posterity^ of well-formed feuses 
a deformed memory^ and of the most perfect and princely 
miads a most defective representaticff]. It may sofice, and 
there needs no odier discourse, if the honest reader but 
(xm^pare the cruel and turbulent passages of our former 
ioBgs, and 'of mother liteir neighbaur jxinces, (of whom for 
that purpose I have inserted this brief discourse,) with has 
majesty :S temperate, revengeless, and liberal disposition : I 
say, that if the honest reader weigh them justly, and wi^ 

■> no. Comment, in S«l. i K. ir. 
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an even hand ; and withal but bestow every deformed 
child on his true parent ; he shall find that there is no man 
which hath so just cause to complain as the king himself 
hath. 

Now as we have told the success of the trumperies and 
cruelties of our own kings, and other great personages, so 
we find that God is everywhere the same God. And as it 
pleased him to punish the usurpation and unnatural cruelty 
of Henry the First and of our third Edward in their chil- 
dren for many generations ; so dealt he with the sons of 
Louis Debonaire, the son of Charles the Great, or Charle- 
magne. For after such time as Debonaire of France had 
torn out the eyes of Bernard his nephew, the son of Pepin, 
the eldest son of Charlemagne and heir of the empire, and 
then caused him to die in prison, as did our Henry to Ro- 
bert his elder brother ; there followed nothing but mur- 
ders upon murders, poisonings, imprisonments, and dvU 
war, till the whole race of that famous emperor was extin- 
guished. 

And though Debonaire, after he had rid himself of his 
nephew by a violent death, and of his bastard brothers by 
a civil death, (having enclosed them with sure guard all the 
days of their lives within a monastery,) held himself secure 
from all opposition ; yet God raised up against him (which 
he suspected not) his own sons, to vex him, to invade him, 
to take him prisoner, and to depose him; his own sons, 
with whom (to satisfy their ambition) he had shared his 
estate, and ^ven them crowns to wear, and kingdoms to go- 
vern, during his own life. Yea, his eldest son Lothaire (for 
he had four, three by his first wife, and one by his second ; 
to wit, Lothiure, Pepin, Louis, and Charles) made it the 
cause of his deposition, that he had used violence towards his 
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brothers and kinsmen ; and that he had suffered his nephew 
(whom he might have delivered) to be* slain, eo quod >, saith 
the text, Jrairilms et propinquis violentiam intulerity et ne- 
potent suum, quern ipse liberare poterat, mterfici permiserit: 
'^ because he used violence to his brothers and kinsmen, 
'' and suffered his nephew to be slain whom he might have 
" delivered.**' 

Yet did he that which few kings do; namely, repent 
him of his cruelty. For among many other things which 
he performed in the general assembly of the states, it fol- 
lows, ^Post hcec autem paiam se errasse carvfessus; et imu 
tatus imperatoris Theodosii exemplum, pcenitentiam spon^ 
Umewm suscepit, tarn de his, quam quce in Bemardum pro- 
prium nepotem gesserai. " After this he did openly confess 
^' himself to have erred ; and following the example of the 
'^ emperor Theodosius, he underwent voluntary penance as 
^' well for his other offences, as for that which he had done 
^^ against Bernard, his own nephew.'*' 

This he did, and it was praiseworthy. But the blood that 
is tmfusUy spOty is not again gathered vpjrom the ground 
by repentance. These medicines, ministered to the dead, have 
but dead rewa/rds. 

This king, as I have said, had four sons. To Lothaire, 
his eldest, he gave the kingdom of Italy ; as Charlemagne, 
his father, had done to Pepin the father of Bernard, who 
was to succeed him in the empire. To Pepin, the second 
SOD, he gave the kingdom of Aquitaine ; to Louis, the king- 
dom of Bavier ; and to Charles, whom he had by a second 
wife, called Judith, the remainder of the kingdom of France. 
But this second wife, being a mother-in-law to the rest, 
persuaded Debonaire to cast his son Pepin out of Aquitaine, 

* Step, Pasquiere Recber. 1. 5. c. i. ^ Pasq. ibidem- 
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thereby to greaten Charles ; which, after the death cf bis 
son Pepn, he prosecuted to effect^ against hk grandchild 
bearing the same name. In the mean while, b»iig ioTaded 
by his son Louis of Bavier, he dies for grief. 

Debonaire dead, Louis of Bavier, and Charles, afterwards 
called the Bald, and their nephew Pepin of Aquitaine, join 
in league against the emperor Lothaire, their eldest brother. 
They fight near to Auxerre the most bloody battle that 
ever was strucken in France : in which the marvellous loss 
of nobility and men of war gave courage to the Saracens to 
invade Italy ; to the Huns, to fall upon Almaine ; and the 
Danes, to entir upon Normandy. Charles the Bald, by 
treason, seizeth upon his nephew Pepin, kills him in a clois* 
ter ; Carloman rebels against his father Charles the Bald, 
the father bums out the eyes of his son Carloman ; Bavier 
invades the emperor Lothaire, his brother ; Lothaire quits 
the empire ; he is assailed and wounded to the heart by his 
own conscience, for his rebelUcHi against his father, and for 
his other cruelties, and dies in a monastery. Charles the 
Bald, the uncle, oppresseth his nephews, the sons of Lo^ 
thaire ; he usurpeth the onpire, to the prejudice of Louis of 
Bavier, his elder brother ; Bavier'^s armies and his son Car- 
kmian are beaten^ he dies of grief, and the usurper Charles 
is poisoned by Zedechias a Jew, bis physician ; his son Louis 
le Beque dies of the same drink. Beque had Charles the 
Simple, and two bastards, Louis and Carloman ; they rebel 
against their brother, but the eldest breaks his neck, the 
younger is slain by a wild boar : the son of Bavier had the 
same iU destiny, and brake his neck by a fall out of a win- 
dow in sporting with his companions. Charles the Gidss 
becomes lord of all that the sods of Delxmaire held in Gr«r- 
many, wherewith not contented he invades Charles the 
Simple ; but being forsaken of his nobility, of his wife, and 
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of his understanding, he dies a distracted beggar. Charles 
the Simple is held in wardship by Eudes, major of the pa- 
lace; then by Robert, the brother of Eudes; and, lastly, 
being taken by the earl of Vermandois, he is forced to die in 
the prison of Peron : Louis, the son of Charles the Simple, 
breaks his neck in chasing a wolf; and of the two sons of 
this Louis, the one dies of poison, the other dies in the pri- 
son of Orleans ; after whom Hugh Capet, of another race, 
and a stranger to the French, makes himself king. 

These miserable ends had the issues of Debonaire, who, 
after he had once apparelled injustice with authority, his 
sons and successors took up the fashion ; and wore that gar- 
ment so long without other provision, as when the same was 
torn from their shoulders, every man despised them as miser- 
able and naked beggars. The wretched success they had 
(saith a learned Frenchman) shews, q^ae en ceste mort U y 
avoitplus dujmi des hommes que de Dieu ou de la Justice: 
" that in the death of that prince,'' to wit, of Bernard, 
the son of Pepin, the true heir of Charlemagne, ^* men had 
*< more meddling than either Qod or justice had."" 

But to come nearer home : it is certain that Francis the 
First, one of the worthiest kings (except for that fact) that 
ever the Frenchmen had, did never enjoy himself, after he 
had commended the destruction of the protestants of Miran-> 
dol and Cabrieres to the parliament of Provence ; which poor 
people were thereupon burnt and murdered, men, women, 
and children. It is true, that the said king Francis repented 
himself of the fact, and gave charge to Henry his son to do 
justice upon the murderers ; threatening his son with Gxxl's 
judgments, if he neglected it. But this unseasonable care 
loi his, God was not pleased to accept for payment. For 
after Henry himself was slain in sport by Montgomery, we 
all may remember what became of his four sons, Francis, 
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Charles, Henry, and Hercules. Of which, although three 
of them became kings, and were married to beautiful and 
virtuous ladies; yet were they, one after another, cast out 
of the world, without stock or seed. And notwithstanding 
their subtilty and breach of faith, with all their massacres 
upon those of the reli^on, and great effusion of blood, the 
crown was set on his head whom they all laboured to dis- 
solve, the protestants remain more in number than ever 
they were, and hold to this day more strong cities than ever 
they had. 

Let us now see, if Gkxi be not the same God in Spain, as 
in England and France. Towards whom we will look no 
farther back than to don Pedro of Castile ; in respect of 
which prince, all the tyrants of Sicily, our Richard the Third, 
and the great Evan Vasilowick of Muscovy, were but petty 
ones ; this Castilian, of all Christian and heathen kings, 
having been the most merciless. For bei^des those of his 
own blood and nobility, which he caused to be slain in his 
own court and chamber; as Sancho Ruis, the great master 
of Calatrava, Rms Gonsales, Alphonso Tello, and don 
John of Arragon, whom he cut in pieces, and cast into the 
streets, denying him Christian burial ; I say, besides these, 
and the slaughter of Gomes Manriques, Diego Peres, Al- 
l^phonso Gomes, and the great commander of Castile; he 
made away the two infants of Arragon, his cousin-germans, 
his brother don Frederick, don John de la Cerde, Albu- 
querques, Nugnes de Guzman, Cornel, Cabrera, Tenorio, 
Mendes de Toledo, Guttiere his great treasurer, and all his 
kindred, and a world of others. Neither did he spare his 
two youngest brothers, innocent princes ; whom, after he 
had kept in close pnson from their cradles, till one of them 
had hved sixteen years, and the other fourteen, he mur- 
dered them there. Nay, he^qiared not his mother, nor his 
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wife^ the lady Blanch of Bourbon. Lastly, as he caused the 
archbishop of Toledo and the dean to be killed, of purpose 
to enjoy their treasures ; so did he put to death Mahomet 
Aben Alhamar^, king of Barbary, with seven and thirty of his 
nobility, that came unto him for succour, with a great sum of 
his money, to levy (by his favour) some companies of sol- 
diers to return withal. Yea, he would needs assist the hang- 
man with his own hand, in the execution of the old king ; 
msomuch as pope Urban declared him an enemy both to 
God and man. But what was his end ? Having been formerly 
beaten out of his kingdom, and reestabUshed by the valour 
of the English nation, led by the famous duke of Lancaster, 
he was stabbed to death by his younger brother the earl of 
Astramara, who dispossessed all his children of their inherit- 
ance ; which, but for the father'*s injustice and cruelty, had 
never been in danger of any such thing. 

If we can parallel any man with this king, it must be 
duke John of Burgoigne ; who, after his traitorous murder 
of the duke of Orleans, caused the constable of Armagnac, 
the chancellor of France, the bishops of Constance, Bayeux, 
Eureux, Senlis, Saintes, and other religious and reverend 
churchmen, the earl of Grandpre, Hector of Chartres, and, 
in effect, all the officers of justice, of the chamber of ac- 
counts, treasury, and request, (with sixteen hundred others 
to accompany them,) to be suddenly and violently slain. 
Hereby, while he hoped to govern, and to have mastered 
France, he was soon aftier strucken with an axe in the face, 
in the presence of the dauphin ™ ; and, without any leisure 
to repent his misdeeds, presently slain. These were the 
lovers of other men^s miseries, and misery found them out. 

Now for the kings of Spain, which lived both with Henry 

1 Hist, of Spain. *" French Invent in anno 1418. 
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the Seventh) Henry the Eighth, queen Mary, and queen Eli- 
zabeth ; Ferdinand of Arragon was the first ; and the first 
that laid the foundation of the present Austrian greatness. 
For this king did not content himself to hold Arragon by 
the usurpation of his ancestor, and to fasten thereunto the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon, which Isabel his wife held by 
strong hand, and his assistance, from her own niece, the 
daughter of the last Henry ; but most cruelly and craftily, 
without all colour or pretence of right, he also cast his own 
niece out of the kingdom of Navarre ; and, contrary to faith, 
and the promise that he made to restore it, fortified the best 
places, and so wasted the rest, as there was no means left 
for any army to invade it. This king, I say, that betrayed 
also Ferdinand and Frederick, kings of Naples, princes of 
his own blood, and by double alliance tied unto him, sold 
them to the French; and with the same army, sent for 
their succour under Gonsalvo, cast them out ; and shared 
their kingdom with the French, whom afterwards he most 
shamefully betrayed* 

This wise and politic king, who sold heaven and his own 
honour to make his son, the prince of Spain, the greatest 
monardi of the world, saw him die in the flower of his 
years; and his wife, great with child, with her untimely 
birth, at once and together buried. His eldest daughter, 
married unto don Alphonso, prince of Portugal, beheld 
her first husband break his neck in her presence; and 
bdng with child by her second, died with it : a just judg- 
ment of God upon the race of John, father to Alphonso, 
now wholly extinguished, who had not only left many dis- 
consolate mothers in Portugal, by the slaughter of their 
children, but had formerly slain, with his own hand, the 
son and only comfort of his aunt, the lady Beatrix, duchess 
of Viseo. The second daughter of Ferdinand, married to 
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the archduke Philip, turned fool, and died mad and depriyed. 
His third daughter, bestowed on king Henry the Eighth^ 
be saw cast off by the king, the mother of many troubles in 
England ; and the mother of a daughter, that, in her un- 
happy zeaJ, shed a world of innocent blood ; lost Calais to 
the French ; and died heart-broken without increase. To 
conclude, all those kingdoms of Ferdinand have masters of 
a new name, and by a strange family are governed and 
possessed. 

Charles the Fifth, son to the archduke Philip, in whose 
vain enterprises upon the French, upon the Almaines, and 
other princes and states, so many multitudes of Christian 
soldiers and renowned captains were consumed, who gave 
the while a most perilous entrance to the Turks, and suffered 
Rhodes, the key of Christendom, to be taken, was, in con- 
dusion, chased out of France ; and, in a sort, out of Ger- 
many ; and left to the French, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
places beknging to the empire; stole away from Inspruck, 
and scaled the Alps by torch-light, pursued by duke Mau- 
rice; having hoped to swallow up all those dominions, 
wherein he concocted nothing save his own disgraces. And 
having, after the slaughter of so many millions of men, no 
one foot of ground in either, he crept into a cloister i^, and 
made himself a pensioner of an hundred thousand ducats by 
the year to his son Philip, from whom he very slowly receiv- 
ed Us mean and ordinary maintenance. 

His son again, king Philip the Second, not satisfied to hold 
Holland and Zealand, (wrested by his ancestors from Jaque- 
line, their lawful princess,) and to possess in peace many other 
provinces of the Netherlands, persuaded by that mischievous 
caidinal of Granvil, and other Romish tyrants ; not only 

• Netber. Hist. I. 7. p. 513. 
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forgot the most remarkable services done to his father the 
emperor by the nobility of those countries ; not only forgot 
the present, made him upon his entry, of forty millions of 
florins, called the Noval aid^; nor only forgot that he had 
twice most solemnly sworn to the general states, to mountain 
and preserve their ancient rights, privileges, and customs, 
which they had enjoyed under their thirty and five earls be- 
fore him, conditional princes of those provinces ; but, begin- 
ning first to constrain them, and enthral them by the Spanish 
inquisition, and then to impoverish them by many new de- 
vised and intolerable impositions ; he lastly, by strong hand 
and main force, attempted to make himself, not only an ab- 
solute monarch over them, like unto the kings and sovereigns 
of England and France ; but, Turk-like, to tread under his 
feet all their national and fundamental laws, privileges, and 
ancient rights.' To efi*ect which, after he had ea^ly obtain- 
ed from the pope a dispensation of his former oaths, (which 
dispensation was the true cause of all the war and bloodshed 
fflnoe then,) and after he had tried what he could perform, 
by dividing of their own nobility under the government of 
his base sister Margaret of Austria and the cardinal Gran- 
ville, he employed that most merciless Spaniard don Ferdi- 
nand Alvarez of Toledo, duke of Alva, followed with a 
powerful army of strange nations, by whom he first slaugh- 
tered that renowned captain the earl of Egmont, prince of 
Gavare, and Philip Montmorency, earl of Horn, made 
away Montague, and the marquis of Bergues ; and cut off 
in those six years, (that Alva governed,) of gentlemen and 
others, eighteen thousand and six hundred, by the hands of 
the hangman, besides all his other barbarous murders and 
massacres. By whose ministry, when he could not yet bring 

* History of the Netherlands. 
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his affairs to their wished ends, having it in his hope to work 
that by subtilty which he had failed to perform by force ; 
he sent for governor his bastard brother don John of Austria, 
a prince of great hope, and very gracious to those people. 
But he, u^ng the same papal advantage that his predeces- 
sors had done, made no scruple to take oath upon the holy 
evangelists, to observe the treaty made with the general 
states, and to discharge the Low Countries of all Spaniards 
and other strangers therein garrisoned. Towards whose pay 
and passport, the Netherlands strained themselves to make 
payment of six hundred thousand pounds. Which monies 
received, he suddenly surprised the citadels of Antwerp and 
Namur, not doubting (being unsuspected by the states) to 
have possessed himself of all the mastering places of those 
provinces : for whatsoever he overtly pretended, he held in 
secret a contrary council with the secretary Escovedo, Rho- 
dus, Barlemont, and others, ministers of the Spanish ty- 
ranny, formerly practised, and now again intended. But 
let us now see the effect and end of this peijury, and of all 
other the duke^s cruelties. First for himself, after he had 
murdered so' many of the nobility, executed (as aforesaid) 
eighteen thousand six hundred in six years ; and most cru- 
eUy slain man, woman, and child, in Mecklin, Zutphen, 
Naerden, and other places ; and after he had consumed six 
and thirty miUions of treasure in six years, notwithstanding 
his Spanish vaunt, that he would suffocate the Hollanders 
in their own butter-barrels and milk-tubs, he departed the 
country no otherwise accompanied, than with the curse and 
detestation of the whole nation, leaving his master^s affairs 
in a tenfold worse estate than he found them at his first 
arrival. For don John, whose haughty conceit of himself 
overcame the greatest difficulties; though his judgment 
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were overweak to moniige the least ; what wanders did his 
fearful breach of faith bring forth, other than the king iiis 
brother^s jealousy and distrust, with the untimely deadi 
that seized him, even in the flower of his youth. And 
ior Escovedo^s sharp-witted secretary, who, in his own ima- 
gination, had conquered for his master both England and 
the Nedieiiands, being sent into Spain upon some new pro- 
ject, he was at the first arrival, and befcMre any access to die 
king, by certain ruffians, appointed by Andiony Peres, 
^though by better warrant than his,) rudely murdered in 
bis own lodging. Lastly, if we consider the king of Spain^s 
carriage, his counsd, and success in this business, there is 
nothing left to the memory of man more remarkable. For 
he hath paid above an hundred miOions, and the lives of 
above four hundred thousand Christians, for the loss of all 
diose countries; which, for beauty, gave {dace to none; 
and, Hot revenue, did equal his West Indies ; for the loss <^ 
a nation, which most willingly obeyed him ; and who at this 
day, after forty years wars, are, in desfAte of all his forces, 
become free estates, and far more rich and powerful than 
they were, when he first began to impoverish and cypress 
them* 

Oh, by what plots, by what forswearings, betrayings, op- 
presrioffii, imprisonments, tortures, poisonings, and under 
what reasons of state and politic subtilty, have these fore- 
named Idii^, both strangers and of our own nation, pulled 
the vengeance of God upon themselves, upon theirs, and 
upon their {nnident ministers ! and in the end have brought 
those things to pass (or their enemies, and seen an efiect so 
directly contrary to all their own counsels and cruelties ; as 
the one could never have hoped for themselves, and the 
other never have sueceeded, if no such opposition had ever 
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been made. Grod hath said it, and performed it eva* ; Per-* 
dam sapieniiam ^apientumj ^^ I will destroy the wisdom of 
" the wise.*" 

But what of all this ? and to what end do we lay before 
the eyes of the living the fall and fortunes of the deadl 
seeing the world is the same that it hath been ; and the 
children of the present time will still obey their parents ? It 
is in the present time that all the wits of the world are ex« 
ercised. To hold the times we have, we hold all things law- 
ful ; and either we hope to hold them for ever, or at least we 
hope that there is nothing after them to be hoped for. For^ 
as we are content to forget our own experience, and to coun* 
terfeit the ipiorance of our own knowledge, in all things 
that concern ourselves ; or persuade ourselves that God hath 
given us letters patents to pursue all our irreligious affections 
with a fion obstante : so we neither look behind us what 
hath been, nor before us wha^ shall be. It is true, that the 
quantity which we have is of the body : we are by it joined 
to the earth ; we are oomjM)unded of earth ; and we inhabit 
it The heavens are high, far off, and unsearchable; we 
have sense and feeling of corporal things, and of eternal 
grace but by revelatioD. No marvel then that our thoughts 
are also earthly : and it is less to be wondered at, that the 
words of worthless men cannot cleanse them ; seeing their 
doctrine and instruction, whose understanding the Holy 
Grhost vouchsafed to inhabit, have not performed it. For 
U the prof^et Isaiah cried out long agone, Lard^ who hokih 
believed our reports? And out of doul^, as Ismah com'- 
]dained tlien for himself and others, so are they less believ- 
ed every day ^ter other. For although religion, and the 
truth thereof, be in every man'^s mouth, yea, in the dftsoourse 
of every woman, who, for the greatest number, are but idols 
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ofvamtyV ; what is it other than an universal dissimulation ? 
We profess that we know God, but by works we deny him. 
For beatitude doth not consist in the knowledge of divine 
things, but in a divine life ; for the devils know them better 
than men. Beatitudo non est divinorum cogniUoy sed vita 
divina. And certainly there is nothing more to be admired^ 
and more to be lamented, than the private contention, the 
passionate dispute, the personal hatred, and the perpetual 
war, massacres, and murders, for reli^on among Christians; 
the discourse whereof hath so occupied the world, as it hath 
well-near driven the practice thereof out of the world. Who 
would not soon resolve, that took knowledge but of the re- 
ligious disputations among men, and not of their lives which 
dispute, that there were no other thing in their desires, than 
the purchase of heaven ; and that the world itself were but 
used as it ought, and as an inn or place wherein to repose 
ourselves in passing on towards our celestial habitation? 
When, on the contrary, besides the discourse and outward 
profession, the soul hath nothing but hypocrisy. We are 
all (in effect) become comedians in religion ; and while we 
act in gesture and voice divine virtues, in all the course of 
our lives we renounce our persons and the parts we play. 
For charity, justice, and truth, have but their being in 
terms, like the philosopher's materia prima. 

Neither is it that wisdom which Salomon defineth to be 
the schoolmistress of the knowledge of Grod, that hath valu- 
ation in the world : it is enough that we ^ve it our good 
word ; but the same which is altogether exercised in the ser- 
vice of the world, as the gathering of riches chiefly, by which 
we purchase and obtain honour, with the many respects 
which attend it. 

P Paul to Titus, i. lo. 
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These indeed be the marks which (when we have bent out 
Gonsepiaaces to the highest) we all shoot at For the obtain- 
ing whereof it is true that the care is our own ; the care out 
own in this life, the peril our own in the future: and y6t 
when we have gathered the greatest abundance, we our- 
lelves enji^jr no more thereof than so much as belongs to one 
man* For the rest, he that had the greatest wisdom mm} 
the greatest afadity that erer man had, hath told us that this 
b the iKe : 9 When goods increase^ saith Salomon, ihty dlM 
increase thai eat them: and what good cometh to the otvnerep 
bmi the beholding thereof witfi their eyes f As for those that 
devour the rest, and follow us in fair weather ; they agaia 
fcnraake us in the first tempest of misfortune, and steer away 
before the sea and wind, leaving us to the malice of our 
destinies* Of these, among a thousand examples, I will take 
but c«ie out of master Dannet, and use his own wordtf: 
^' Whilst the anperor Charled the Fifth, after the re^igno*- 
^' tion G^ his estates, stayed at Flushing for wind to carry 
" him his last journey into Spain, he conferred on a time 
*' with Seldius, his brother Ferdinand'^s ambassador, till the 
'< deep of the night And when Seldius should depart, th« 
" emperor callii^ for some of his servants, and nobody an-* 
^'swering him, (for those that attended upon him wer6 
*^ some gone to their lodgings, and all the rest asleep,) the 
<< empennr took up the candle himself, and went before SeL 
^ dioa to light him down the stairs; and so did, not\tit&t 
^ standing all the resistance that Seldius could make. And 
'* when he was come to the stairs foot, be smd thus ui^ 
*' him: ^ Sddius^remctmber this of Charles the emperor, whan 
*^he shall be dead and gone, that him, whom thou hast 
" known in thy tMne environed with so many mighty amHes 

•» Cedes, c. 5. V. 10. 
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'^ and guards of soldiers, thou hast also seen alone, aban- 
^^ doned and forsaken, yea even of his own domestical ser* 
^< vants, &c. I acknowledge this diange of fortune to pro- 
'< ceed from the mighty hand of God ; which I will by no 
<^ means go about to withstand."* '" 

But you will say that there are some things else, and of 
greater regard than the former. The first is, the reve- 
rend respect that is held of great men, and the honour done 
unto them by all sorts of people. And it is true indeed; 
provided that an inward love for their justice and piety ac- 
company the outward worship ^ven to their places and 
power ; without which what is the applause of the multi^ 
tude, but as the outcry of an herd of animals, who, without 
the knowledge of any true cause, please themselves with the 
noise they make ? For seeing it is a tiling exceeding rare to 
distinguish virtue and fortune ; the most impious, if prosper- 
ous, have ever been applauded ; the most virtuous, if un- 
prosperous, have ever been despised. For as fortune^s man 
rides the horse, so fortune herself rides the man: who, 
when he is descended and on foot, the man taken from his 
beast, and fortune from the man, a base groom beats the 
one, and a bitter contempt spiuns the other with equal 
liberty. 

The second is the greatening of our posterity, and the 
contemplation of their glory whom we leave behind us. 
Certainly, of those which conceive that their souls departed 
take any comfort therein, it may truly be said of them 
which Lactantius spake of certain heathen philosophers, 
» Quod sapientes stmt in re sttdta. For when our spirits 
immortal shall be once separate from our mortal bodies, and 
disposed by God, there remaineth in them no other joy of 

' Lact. de falsa Sap. 3. c. 29. 
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thdr posterity which succeed, than there doth of pride in 
that stone which sleepeth in the wall of a king'^s palace ; nor 
any other sorrow for their poverty, than there doth of shame 
in that which beareth up a beggar^s cottage. ^Neacitmt 
mortuij etiam scmcHy quid agunt vivij etiam eorum JUii ; 
quia £mim(B mortuojiim rebus viventium rum intersunU 
^* The dead, though holy, know nothing of the living, no 
'^ not of their own children ; for the souls of those departed 
^' are not conversant with their affairs that remain.^ And if 
we doubt of St. Augustine, we cannot of Job ; who tells us, 
^ That we know not if our sons shaU be honourable ; neither 
shall we understand concerning them^ whether they shall be 
of low degree. Which Ecclesiastes also confirmeth : " Man 
walketh in a shadow^ and disquieteth himself in vain : he 
heapeth up richesy and cannot teU who shall gather them. 
The livings saith he, Tcnow that they shall die, but the dead 
know nothing at all. For who can shew unto num what 
shall be after him under the sun f He therefore accounted 
it among the rest of worldly vanities, to labour and travail 
m the world, not knowing after death whether a fool or a wise 
man should enjoy the fruits thereof: which made me, saith 
he, endeavour even to abhor mine own labour. And what 
can other men hope, whose blessed or sorrowful estates after 
death God hath reserved? man'^s knowledge lying but in 
his hope ; seeing the prophet Esay confiesseth of the electj 
that * Abraham is ignorajit of us; and Israel knows us not. 
But hereof we are assured, that the long and dark night of 
death, of whose following day we shall never behold the 
dawn, (till his return that hath triumphed over it,) shall cover 
us over, till the world be no more. After which, and when 
we shall again receive organs glorified and incorruptible, the 

* S. Aug. de cura pro mort. ** Eccles. c. 9. v. 5. and c. i. v. 2. 

* Job, c. I. y. 149 12. * Isaiah, c. 63. v. 16. 
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seats of angelical affections, in so great admiration shall the 
souls of the blessed be exercised, as they cannot admit the 
mixture of any second or less joy, nor any return of fore- 
gone and mortal affection towards friends, kindred, or chil- 
dren. Of whom, whether we shiEill retain any particular 
knowledge, or in any sort distinguish them, no man can as- 
sure us, and the wisest men doubt. But on the contrary, 
if a divine life retain any of those faculties which the soul 
exercised in a mortal body, we shall not at that time so 
divide the joys of heaven, as to cast any part thereof on the 
memory of their feUcities which remain in the world. No ; 
be their estates greater than ever the world gave, we shall 
(by the difference known unto us) even detest their con- 
sideration. And whatsoever comfort shall remain of all 
forepast, the same will consist in the charity which we ex- 
ercised living ; and in that piety, justice, and firm faith, for 
which it pleased the infinite mercy of God to accept of us 
and receive us. Shall we therefore value honour and riches 
at nothing, and neglect them, as unnecessary and vain ? Cer- 
tainly no : for that infinite wisdom of God, which hath dis- 
tinguished his angels by degrees; which hath given greater 
and less light and beauty to heavenly bodies ; which hath 
made differences between beasts and birds ; created the eagle 
and the fly, the cedar and the shrub; and among stones, 
given the fairest tincture to the ruby, and the quickest light 
to the diamond ; hath also ordained kings, dukes, or leaders 
of the people, magistrates, judges, and other degrees among 
men. And as honour is left to posterity for a mark and 
ensign of the virtue and understanding of their ancestors ; 
so, seeing y Siracides preferreth death before beggary; and 
that titles, without proportionable estates, fall under the 

y Sirac. c. 40. ▼. 28. 
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misarable succour of other men^s pity, I account it foolish* 
ness to condemn such a care ; provided that worldly goods 
be well gotten, and that we raise not our own buildings out 
of other merCs ruins. For as ^ Plato doth first prefer the 
perfection of bodily health ; secondly, the form and beauty; 
and thirdly, divitias nvMa Jraude qucesitas : so Jeremy 
cries, * Woe unto them that erect tlieir houses hy unriffhi- 
eousness, and their chambers without equity: and Esay 
the same, ^ Woe to those tliat spoils and were not spoiled. 
And it was out of the true wisdom of Salomon that he 
commandeth us, ^ not to drink the wine of violence ; not to 
lie in 'waitjbr Hood; a/nd not to swaUow them up alive 
whose riches we covet : for such are the ways, saith he, of 
every one that is greedy of gain. 

And if we could afford ourselves but so much leisure as 
to consider, that he which hath most in the world, hatb^ 
in respect of the world, nothing in it ; and that he, which 
hath the longest time lent him to live in it, hath yet no pro- 
portion at all therein, setting it either by that which is past 
when we were not, or by that time which is to come in 
which we shall abide for ever : I say, if both, to wit, our 
proportion in the world and our time in the world, differ 
not much from that which is nothing ; it is not out of any 
excellency of understanding that we so much prize the one, 
which hath (in effect) no being ; and so much neglect the 
other, which hath no ending : coveting those mortal things 
erf the world, as if our souls were therein immortal, and neg- 
lecting those things which are immortal, as if ourselves after 
the world were but mortal. 

But let every man value his own wisdom as he pleaseth. 



'Plat de Leg. 1 9 2, 6. et in Gor- ^ Isai. c.33. 
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Let the rich man think all fools, that cannot equal his 
abundance ; the revenger esteem all negligent, that have not 
trodden down their opposites ; the politician, all gross, that 
cannot merchandise their faith : yet, when we once come in 
sight of the port of death, to which all winds drive us ; and 
when, by letting fall that fatal anchor which can never be 
weighed agmn, the navigation of this life takes end ; then it 
is, I say, that our own cogitations (those sad and severe 
cogitations, formerly beaten from us by our health and feli- 
dty) return again, and pay us to the uttermost for all the 
pleasing passages of ouf* lives past. It is then that we cry 
out to God for mercy ; then, when ourselves can no longer 
exercise cruelty towards others: and it is only then that 
we are strucken through the soul with this terrible sentence, 
^that God wiU not be mocked. For if, according to St. 
Peter, ^the righteotis scarcely be saved^ and that God 
spared not his angels; where shall those appear, who, 
having served their appetites all their lives, presume to 
think that the severe commandments of the all-powerful 
God were given but in sport; and that the short breath 
which we draw when death presseth us, if we can but 
fashion it to the sound of Mercy, (without any kind of satis- 
faction or amends,) is sufficient ? O quam mvltij saith a re- 
verend father, cum hoc spe ad cBtemos labores et beUa de- 
scendunt. I confess that it is a great comfort to our friends, 
to have it said that we ended well ; for we all desire (as Ba- 
laam did) to die tJie death of the righteotis. But what shall 
we call a disesteeming, an opposing, or (indeed) a mocking 
of God ; if those men do not oppose him, disesteem him, 
and mock him, that think it enough for God, to ask him 
forgiveness at leisure, with the remainder and last drawing 

•» Gal. c. 6. V. 7. « I Pet. c. 4. y, i8. 2 Pet. c. 2. r. 4. 
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of a malidous breath ? For what do they otherwise, that 
die this kind of well-dying, but say unto God as followeth : 
We beseech thee, O God, that all the falsehoods, forswear- 
ings, and treacheries of our lives past, may be pleasing unto 
thee ; that thou wilt for our sakes (that have had no leisure 
to do any thing for thine) change thy nature, (though im-* 
possible,) and forget to be a just God ; that thou wilt love 
injuries and oppressions ; call ambition wisdom, and charity 
foolishness? For I shall prejudice my son, (which I am 
resolved not to do,) if I make restitution ; and confess my- 
self to have been unjust, (which I am too proud to do,) if I 
deliver the oppressed ? Certainly, these wise worldlings 
have either found out a new God, or have made one ; and 
in all likelihood such a leaden one as Lewis the Eleventh 
wore in his cap ; which, when he had caused any that he 
feared or hated, to be killed, he would take it from his 
head and kiss it ; beseeching it to pardon him this one evil 
act more, and it should be the last; which (as at other 
times) he did, when, by the practice of a cardinal and a fal* 
sified sacrament, he caused the earl of Armagnac to be 
stabbed to death; mockeries indeed fit to be used towards 
a leaden, but not towards the ever Jiving God. But of this 
composition are all the devout lovers of the world, that 
they fear all that is dureless and ridiculous : they fear the 
plots and practices of their opposites, and their very whisper- 
ings : they fear the opinions of men, which beat but upon 
shadows : they flatter and forsake the prosperous and un- 
prosperous, be they friends or kings : yea, they dive under 
water, like ducks, at every pebble-stone that is but thrown 
towards them by a powerful hand ; and, on the contrary, 
they shew an obstinate and giant-like valour against the 
terrible judgments of the all-powerful God : yea, they shew 

c 4 
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themselves gods against God, and slaves towards men; 
towards men whose bodies and consciences are alike rotten. 
Now for the rest : if we truly examine the difference of 
both conditions ; to wit, of the rich and mighty, whom we 
call fortunate ; and of the poor and oppressed, whom we ac- 
count wretched ; we shall find the happiness of the one, and 
the miserable estate of the other, so tied by God to the very 
instant, and both so subject to interchange, (witness the 
sudden downfall of the greatest princes, and the speedy 
uprising of the meanest persons,) as the one hath nothing so 
certain, whereof to boast ; nor the other so uncertain, where- 
of to bewail itself. For there is no man so assured of his 
honour, of his riches, health, or life, but that he may be de- 
prived of either or all the very next hour or day to come. 
Quid vesper vehat, incertum est; "What the evening wiD 
" bring with it, it is uncertain.^^ ^ And yet ye cannot teU (saith 
St. James) what shall be to-morrow. To-day he is set npj 
and to-morrow he shaM not bejbund ; Jbr he is turned into 
diistf and his purpose perisheth. And although the air 
which compasseth adversity be very obscure, yet therein 
we better discern God, than in that shining light which en- 
vironeth worldly glory; through which, for the clearness 
thereof, there is no vanity which escapeth our sight. And 
let adversity seem what it will ; to happy men, ridiculous, 
who make themselves merry at other men^s misfortunes; 
and to those under the cross, grievous: yet this is true, 
that for all that is past, to the very instant, the portions 
remdning are equal to either. For be it that we have lived 
many years, and (according to Salomon) in them ail we 
ham rejoiced; or be it that we have measured the same 
length of days, and therein have evermore sorrowed : yet, 

* James, c. 4. ▼.14. 
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looking back from our present being, we £nd both the one 
and the other, to wit, the joy and the woe, sailed out of 
flight; and death, which doth pursue us and hold us in 
chace from our infancy, hath gathered it. Quicquid (Btatis 
retro estj mors tenet: "Whatsoever of our age is past, 
" death holds it.'' So as whosoever he be, to whom fortune 
hath been a servant, and the time a friend; let him but 
take the account of his memory, (for we have no other 
keeper of our pleasures past,) and truly examine what it 
hath reserved, either oi beauty and youth, or foregone de- 
lights ; what it hath saved, that it might last, of his dearest 
affections, or of whatever else the amorous spring-time gave 
his thoughts of contentment, then unvaluable ; and he shall 
find, that all the art which his elder years have, can draw 
no other vapour out of these dissolutions, than heavy, 
secret, and sad sighs. He shall find nothing remaining 
but those sorrows which grow up after our fast springing 
youth ; overtake it, when it is at a stand ; and overtop it 
utterly, when it begins to wither: insomuch, as looking 
back from the vary instant time, and from our now being, 
the poor, diseased, and captive creature hath as little sense 
of all his former miseries and pains, as he that is most 
blessed in common opinion hath of his forepast pleasures 
and delights. For whatsoever is cast behind us is just 
nothing; and what is to come, deceitful hope hath it. 
Omnia qu(B Ventura stmtf in incerto Jacent. Only those 
few black swans I must except, who, having had the grace 
to value worldly vanities at no more than their own price, 
do, by retaining the comfortable memory of a well-acted 
life, behold death without dread, and the grave without 
fear; and embrace both, as necessary guides to endless 

For myself, this is my consolation, and all that I can 
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offer to others, that the sorrows of this life are but of two 
sorts : whereof the one hath respect to God ; the other, to 
the world. In the first, we complain to Grod against oar- 
selves, for our offences against him; and confess, Et tu 
jtistus es in omnibtis qucB venenmt super nos ; " And thou, 
^^ O Lord, art just in all that hath befallen us.^ In the se- 
cond, we complain to ourselves against God, as if he had 
done us wrong, either in not giving us worldly goods and 
honours, answering our appetites ; or for taking them again 
from us, having had them : forgetting that humble and 
just acknowledgment of Job, The Lord hath giverij and 
the Lord hath taken. To the first of which St. Paul hath 
promised blessedness ; to the second, death. And out of 
doubt he is either a fool or ungrateful to God, or both, 
that doth not acknowledge, how mean soever his estate be, 
that the same is yet far greater than that which God oweth 
him : or doth not acknowledge, how sharp soever his afflic- 
tions be, that the same are yet far less than those which 
are due unto him. And if an heathen wise man call the ad- 
versities of the world but tributa vivendi, " the tributes of 
'^ living;*" a wise Christian man ought to know them and 
bear them but as the tributes of offending ; he ought to 
bear them manlike, and resolvedly; and not as those, whin- 
ing soldiers do, qui gementea sequuntur imperatorem. 

For seeing God, who is the author of all our tragedies, 
hath written out for us and appointed us all the parts we 
are to play ; and hath not, in their distribution, been partial 
to the most mighty princes of the world ; that gave unto 
Darius the part of the greatest emperor and the part of the 
most miserable beggar, a beggar beg^ng water of an enemy, 
to quench the great drought of death ; that appointed Ba- 
jazet to play the grand signior of the Turks in the morning, 
and in the same day the footstool of Tamerlane, (both which 
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parts Valerian had also played, being taken by Sapores ;) 

that made Bellisarius play the most victorious captain, and 

lastly, the part of a blind beggar ; of which examples many 

thousands may be produced : why should other men, who 

are but as the least worms, complain of wrongs ? Certainly 

there is no other account to be made of this ridiculous 

worid, than to resolve, that the change of fortune on the 

great theatre is but as the change of garments on the less : 

for when, on the one and the other, every man weats but his 

own skin, the players are all alike. Now if any man, out 

of weakness, prize the passages of this world otherwise, (for^ 

saith Petrarch, Magni ingenii est revocare mentem a sen-- 

^buSj) it is by reason of that unhappy fantasy of ours, 

which forgeth in the brains of man all the miseries (the 

corporal excepted) whereunto he is subject: therein it is, 

that misfortune and adversity work all that they work. 

For seeing death, in the end of the play, takes from all 

whatsoever fortune or force takes from any one ; it were a 

foolish madness, in the shipwreck of worldly things, where 

all sinks but the sorrow, to save it. That were, as Seneca 

saith, Jbrtfwn<B svccumbere^ quod tristius est omni Juto ; 

'^ to fall imder fortune, of all other the most miserable 

" destiny.*" 

But it is now time to sound a retreat; and to desire to be 
excused of this long pursuit : and withal, that the good in- 
tent which hath moved me to draw the picture rf time 
past (which we call history) in so large a table, may also 
he accepted in place of a better reason. 

The examples of divine Providence every where found 
(the first divine histories being nothing else but a conti- 
nuation of such examples) have persuaded me to fetch my 
be^nning from the beginning of all things ; to wit, creation. 
For though these two glorious actions of the Almighty be 
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so near, and, as it were, linked together, that the one ne- 
oessarily implieth the other : creation inferring providence, 
(for what father forsaketh the child that he hath begotten ?) 
and providence presupposing creation ; yet many of those 
that have seemed to excel in worldly wisdom have gone 
about to disjoin this coherence ; the Epicure denying both 
creation and providence, but granting that the world had a 
beginning; the Aristotelian granting providence, but de- 
nying both the creation and the beginning. 

Now although this doctrine of faith, touching the crea- 
tion in time, (for by faith we under stani that the world ttfas 
made by the word of God^) be too weighty a work for Ari- 
stotle'^s rotten ground to bear up, upon which he hath (not- 
withstanding) founded the defences and fortresses of all his 
verbal doctrine; yet that the necessity of infinite power, 
and the world^s beginning, and the impossibility of the con- 
trary, even in the judgment of natural reason, wherein he 
believed, had not better informed him, it is greatly to be 
marvelled at. And it is no less strange, that those men, 
which are desirous of knowledge, (seeing Aristotle hath 
failed in this main point, and taught little other than terms 
in the rest,) have so retrenched their minds from the follow- 
ing and overtaking of truth, and so absolutely subjected 
themselves to the law of those philosophical principles ; as all 
contrary kind of teaching, in the search of causes, they have 
condemned either for fantastical or curious. But doth it 
follow, that the positions of heathen philosophers are un- 
doubted grounds and principles indeed, because so called ? 
or that ipsi dixeruntj doth make them to be such ? Cer- 
tainly no. But this is true, that where natural reason hath 
built any thing so strong against itself, as the same reason 
can hardly assail it, much less batter it down ; the same, in 
every question of nature, and finite power, may be approved 
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for a fundamental law of human knowledge. For daith 
f Charron, in his book of Wisdom, Toute proposition hU' 
mame a autcmt cTauthoritS que Vautre^ si la raiaan rionjhit 
h difference ; ^^ Every human proposition hath equal an-* 
" thority, if reason make not the diflference,'' the rest being 
but the fables of principles. But hereof how shall the up- 
right and unpartial judgment of man give a sentence, where 
oppo^tion and examination are not admitted to give in evi- 
dence ? And to this purpose it was well said of sLactantius, 
Sapientio/m sibi adimunt, qui sine vMojudido inventa ma^ 
jorum probantf et ab aliis pecudum more ducuntur : " They 
" neglect their own wisdom, who, without any judgment, ap- 
^ prove the invention of those that forewent them ; and 
'< suffer themselves, after the manner of beasts, to be led by 
^'them.*" By the advantage of which sloth and dulness, 
ignorance is now become so powerful a tyrant, as it hath set 
true philosophy, physic, and divinity, in a pillc»*y; and 
written over the first, Contra negantem prindpia ; over 
the second, Virttis specifica ; and over the third, Ecclesia 
Romana. 

But for myself, I shall never be persuaded that God hath 
shut up all light of learning within the lantern of Aristotle's 
brains ; or that it was ever said unto him, as unto Esdras, 
Accendam in corde tuo Iticemam intellectus : that Grod hath 
given invention but to the heathen, and that they only have 
mvaded nature, and found the strength and bottom thereof; 
the same nature having consumed all her store, and left 
nothing of price to after-ages. That these and these be 
the causes of these and these effects, time hath taught us, 
•nd not reason ; and so hath experience, without art. The 
cheese-wife knoweth it as well as the philosopher, that sour 

' Charron de Sagesse. ^ Lact. de Orig. Erroris, 1. 2. c. 8 . 
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runnet doth coagulate her milk into a curd. But if we ask 
a reason of this cause^ why the sourness doth it ? whereby it 
ddth it P and the manner how ? I think that there is nothing 
to be found in vulgar philosophy to satisfy this and many 
other like vulgar questions. But man, to cover his igno- 
rance in the least things, who cannot ^ve a true reason for 
the grass under his feet, why it should be green rather than 
red, or of any other colour ; that could never yet discover 
the way and reason of nature^s working, in those which are 
far less noble creatures than himself, who is far more noble 
than the heavens themselves ; Man^ saith ^ Salomon, ihcut ccm 
hardly discern the things that are upon the earth, and zvith 
great labour find out the things that are hefore us ; that 
hath so short a time in the world, as he no sooner begins to 
learn, than to die ; that hath in his memory but borrowed 
knowledge ; in his understanding nothing truly ; that is ig- 
norant of the essence of his own soul, and which the wisest 
of the naturalists (if Aristotle be he) could never so. much 
as define, but by the action and effect, telling us what it 
works, (which all men know as well as he,) but not what it 
is, which neither he nor any else doth know, but God that 
created it, {For thovgh I were perfect, yet I know not my- 
souJ, saith Job :) man, I say, that is but an idiot in the 
next cause of his own life, and in the cause of all the actions 
of his life, will, notwithstanding, examine the art of God in 
creating the world ; of God,^ who, saith Job, is so excellent 
as we know him not ; and examine the beginning of the 
work, which had end before mankind had a beginning of 
being. He will disable God'^s power to make a world, with- 
out matter to make it of. He will rather give the moths of 
the air for a cause ; cast the work on necessity or chance ; 

^ Salomon, c. i. v. 9. * Job, c. 37. v. 23. 
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bestow the honour thereof on nature ; make two powers^ 
the one to be the author of the matter, the other of the 
form ; and lastly, for want of a workman, have it eternal t 
which latter opinion Aristotle, to make himself the author 
of a new doctrine, brought into the world : and his sectators 
have maintained it ; Pcirati ac conjurati^ quos seqmmtury 
phihscphorum animis invictis opmiones ttieri. For Her- 
mes, who hved at once with, or soon after Moses, Zoroaster, 
Musseus, Orpheus, Linus, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Empe- 
dodes, Mehssus, Fherecydes, Thales, Cleanthes, Fythago- 
ras, Plato, and many others, (whose opinions are exquisitely 
gathered by Steuchius Eugubinus,) found, in the necessity 
of invincdble reason, one eternal and infinite Being to be 
the parent of the universal. Horum omnium sententia 
^mtfis sit iiicertUj eodem tamen speciat, ut Providentiam 
mam esse consentia/nt: sive enim natura, sive csther, sive 
raiAoy sive mens, sivefatoAis necessitas, sive divina lex; 
Hem esse quod a nobis dicitur Deu^. ^^ All these men^s 
" opinions,^ saith ^ Lactantius, ^^ though uncertain, come 
" to this, that they agree upon one Providence ; whether 
^ the same be nature, or hght, or reason, or understanding, 
" or destiny, or divine ordinance ; that it is the same which 
" we call God.^ Certainly, as all the rivers in the world, 
though they have divers risings and divers runnings, though 
they sometimes hide themselves for a while under ground, 
and seem to be lost in sea-like lakes, do at last find, and 
&11 into the great ocean ; so, after all the searches that hu- 
man capacity hath, and after all philosophical contempla^ 
tion and curiosity, in the necessity of this infinite power, 
all the reason of man ends and dissolves itself. 
As for others ; and first touching those which conceive 

^ Lact. 5. 
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the matter of the world to have been etemal,^ and that God 
did not create the W(n*ld ex nihUoy but ea miUeria pre^ 
existenU ; the su{^)osition is so weak, as is hardly worth the 
answering. For, saith ^Eusebius^ Mihi videntur qui hoc 
dkufUf Jbriunam quoque Deo annectere; *^ They seem 
'^ unto me, which affirm this, to give part o£ the work to 
^^ God, and part to fortune."" Insomuch as if God bad not 
found this first matter by chance, he had neither been Au- 
thor, nor Father, nor Creator, nor Lord of the universal. 
For were the matter or chaos eternal, it then follows, that 
^ther this supposed matter did fit itself to God, or God 
accommodate himself to the matter. For the first; it is im*' 
possible that things without sense could proportion then^ 
selves to the workman'^s will: for the second; it were hor-* 
nble to conceive of God, that as an artificer he applied him* 
self, according to the proporticm of matter which he lighted 
upon. 

But let it be supposed that this matter had been made 
by any power not omnipotent and infinitely wise ; I would 
gladly learn how it came to pass, that the same was propor- 
tionable to his intention, that was omnipotent and infinitely 
wise ; and no more, nor no less, than served to receive the 
fcHrm of the universal. For, had it wanted any thing of 
what was sufficient, then must it be granted that God created 
out of nothing so much of new matter as served to finish 
the work of the world : or had there been more (^ this mat- 
ter than sufficed, then did God dissolve and annihilate what- 
soever remained and was superfluous. And this must 
every reasonable soul confess, that it is the same work of 
God alone, to create any thing out of nothing, and by the 
same art and power, and by none other, can those things, 

I Euneb. de Prsf . Evang. 1. 7. c. 8. 
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or any part of that eternal matter, be ag^n changed into 
nothing, by which those things that once were nothing 
obtained a beginning of being. 

Again ; to say that this matter was the^ cause of itself^ 
this, of all other, were the greatest idiotism. For if it were 
the cause of itself at any time, then there was also a time 
when itself was not ; at which time of not being, it is easy 
enough to amceiye, that it could neither produce itself nor 
any thing else. For to be and not to be at once, is- im« 
pos^ble ; Nihil a/utem seipaum prcscedit^ neque seipntm com^ 
ponit corpus ; ^^ There is nothing that doth precede it- 
"^f,, neither do bodies compound themselves." 

For the rest ; those that feign this matter to be eternal must 
of necessity confess, that infinite cannot be separate from 
eternity : and then had infinite matter left no place for infi- 
nite form; but that the first matter was finite, the form whidi 
it received proves it. For conclusion (^this part ; whosoever 
will make choice, rather to believe in eternal deformity, or in 
eternal dead matter, than in eternal light and eternal life^ let 
eternal death be his reward. For it is a madness of that 
kind, as wanteth terms to express it. For what reason of 
man (whom the curse of presumption hath not stupified) 
hath doubted, that infinite power (of which we can compre- 
hend but a kind of shadow, quia comprehenaio est intra ter- 
minos^ qui infinito repuffncmt) hath any thing wanting in 
itself either for matter or form ; yea, for as many wc»rlds 
Xif such had been God^^s will) as the sea hath sands? F(»r 
where the power is without limitation, the work hath no 
ether limitation than the workman^s will. Yea reason it- 
rif finds it more easy for infinite power to deliver from it- 
self a finite world, without the help of matter pr^Mored ; 
than for a finite man, a fool and dust, to change the form of 
matter made to his hands. They are Dionysius's words, 
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Deus in una eaAstentia omnia pr(Bhabet : and again. Esse 
omnium est ipsa divinitas^ omne qtwd vides, et quod non 
vides ; to wit, causaliter^ or in better terms, non ta/nquam 
Jbrm^i, sed tanqudm causa universalis. Neither hath the 
world universal closed up all of God : " For the most parts 
" of his works,'^ saith "" Siracides, ** are hid :^ neither can 
the depth of his wisdom be opened by the glorious work 
of the world, which never brought to knowledge all it can ; 
for then were his infinite power bounded and made finite. 
And hereof it comes, that we seldom entitle God, the aff- 
shemngy or the aU-zgnUing, but the all-mighty ; that is, in- 
finitely able. 

But now for those who from that ground, " That out of 
^ nothing nothing is made,'' infer the world's eternity ; 
and yet not so salvage therein as those are which give an 
eternal being to dead matter ; it is true, if the word no- 
thing be taken in the affirmative, and the making imposed 
upon natural agents and finite powei*, that out of nothing 
nothing is made. But seeing their great doctor Aristotle 
himself confesseth, Quod omnes antiqui decreverunt quoM 
quoddam rerum princvpium, ipsumque infinitu/m ; " That 
^^ all the ancient decree a kind of beginning, and the same to 
" be infinite ;" and a little after, more largely and plainly, 
^Prindpium efus est nuMum, sed ipsum omnium cernitur 
esse principium, ac omnia complecti ac regere : it is strange 
that this philosopher, with his followers, should rather make 
choice out of falsehood to conclude falsely, than out of 
truth to resolve truly. For if we compare the world uni- 
versal, and all the unmeasurable orbs of heaven, and those 
marvellous bodies of the sun, moon^ and stars, with ipsum 
irt/initum ; it may truly be said of them' all, which himself 

"» Sirac'xvi. ai. » Steuc. Eug. 1. 3. c. 9. ex Arist. Phys. 3. 26. 
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afBrmeth of his imaginary materia prima, that they are nei- 
ther quid, qtiale, nor quantum ; and therefore to bring finite 
(which hath no proportion with infinite) out of infinite, {qui 
destruit omnem proportionem,) is no wonder in God'*s power. 
And therefore Anaximander, Melissus, and Empedocles, 
call the world universal ; but particulam universitatis et 
infinitatis ; ^^ a parcel of that which is the universality and 
" the infinity itself;*" and Plato, but a " shadow of Grod.'" 
But the other, to prove the worWs eternity, urgeth this 
maxim ; that ^^ a sufficient and effectual cause being granted, 
" an answerable effect thereof is also granted :^ inferring, 
that God being for ever a sufficient and effectual cause of 
the world, the effect of the cause should also have been for 
ever; to wit, the world universal. But what a strange 
mockery is this in so great a master, to confess a sufficient 
and effectual cause of the world (to wit, an almighty God) 
in his antecedent ; and the same God to be a God restrained 
in his conclusion ; to make God free in power, and bound 
m will ; able to effect, unable to determine ; able to make 
all things, and yet unable to make choice of the time when : 
for this were impiously to resolve of God, as of natural ne- 
cessity, which hath neither choice, nor will, nor under- 
standing ; which cannot but work, matter being present, as 
fire, to bum things combustible. 

Again, he thus disputeth, That every agent which can 
work and doth not work, if it afterward work, it is either 
thereto moved by itself or by somewhat else ; and so it 
passeth from power to act. But God, saith he, is immove- 
able, and is neither moved by himself nor by any other ; 
iut being always the same, doth always work : whehce he 
^ncludeth, if the world were caused by God, that he was 
for ever the cause thereof, and therefore eternal. The an- 
swer to this is very easy ; for that God's performing in due 
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time that which he ever determined at length to perform, 
doth not argue any alteration or change, but rather eon^ 
stancy in him. For the same action of his will which mad? 
the world for ever, did also withhold the effect to the time 
ordained. To this answer, in itself sufficient, others add 
further, that the pattern or image of the world may be said 
to be eternal^ which the Platonicks call spirittudem mmi" 
dum ; and do in this sort distinguish the idea and creation 
in time. ^ Spiritiuilis iUe munduSy mtmdi hupis exemplar^ 
primumque Dei opus, vita cequaii est architecto ; Jhiit sem- 
per cum iUoy eritque semper. Mundus autem corporaMs^ 
quod secundum opus est Deij deceditjam ab opifice ex parte 
una^quia non Juit semper ; retinet alteram, quia sit sem^ 
per Jiiturus. ^^ That representative, or the intentional 
** world,*" say they, " the samplar of this visible world, the 
<^ first work of Grod, was equally ancient with the architect; 
*^ for it was for ever with him, and ever shall be. This 
« material world, the second work or creature of God, doth 
^^ differ from the worker in this, that it was not fropi ever** 
*' lasting ; and in this it doth agree, that it shall be for evar 
** to come.*" The first point. That it was not for ever, all 
Christians confess : the other they understand no otherwise, 
than that after the consvunmation of this world, there shall 
be a new heaven and a new earth, without any new creation 
of matter. But of these things we need not here stand to 
argue, though such opinions be not unworthy the pro- 
pounding ; in this consideration of an eternal and imchango- 
able cause producing a changeable and temporal effect. 
Touching which point, Proclus, the Platonist, disputeth, 
That the compounded essence of the world (and because 
compounded, therefore dissipable) is continued and knit to 

*> Mar. Ficm, dc Immort Animae, 1. 18. c. i. 
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the divine Beings by an individual and inseparable power 
flowing from divine unity ; and diat die world's natural appe- 
tite of Grod idieweth, that the same proceedeth from a good- 
ness and understanding divine; and that this virtue, by 
which the vrarld is continued and knit together, must be in- 
finite, that it may infinitely and everlastingly continue and 
preserve the same. Which infinite virtue, the finite world, 
saith he, is not capable of, but receiveth it from the divine 
infinite, according to the temporal nature it hath succes- 
siyely every moment by little and little ; even as the whole 
material world is not all together ; but the abolished parts 
are departed by small degrees, and the parts yet to come 
do by the same small degrees succeed ; as the shadow of a 
tree in a river seemeth to have continued the same a long 
time in the water, but it is perpetually renewed in the con- 
tinual ebbing and flowing thereof. 

But to return to them, which, denying that ever the world 
had any be^nning, withal deny that ever it shall have any 
end ; and to this purpose affirm, that it was never heard, 
never read, never seen, no, not by any reason perc^ved, 
that the heavens have ever suffered corruption; or that 
they appear any way the elder by continuance, or in any 
sort otherwise than they were ; which, had they been sub- 
ject to final corruption, some change would have been dis- 
oemed in so long a time : to this it is answered, that the 
litde change as yet perceived doth rather prove their new- 
ness, and that they have not continued so long, than that 
they wiU continue for ever as they are. And if conjec- 
tund arguments may receive answer by conjectiures, it then 
seemeth that some alteration may be found. For either 
P Aristotle, Pliny, Strabo, Beda, Aquinas, and others, were 

' Arist. Met 2. Plin. 1. 2, c.8. Strab. 1. 3. Beda de ratione tem. 11. c. 32. 
TliflB. I. p. q. I02. art A. 
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grossly mistaken ; or else those parts of the world lying 
within the burnt zone were not in elder times habitable, by 
reason of the sun'*s heat ; neither were the seas under the 
equinoctial navigable. But we know by experience that 
those regions so situate are filled with people, and ex- 
ceeding temperate; and the sea, over which we navigate, 
passable enough. We read also many histories of deluges, 
and how that in the time of Phaeton, divers places in the 
world were burnt up by the sun^s violent heat. 

But in a word, this observation is exceeding feeble. 
For we know it for certain that stone walls, of matter 
mouldering and friable, have stood two or three thousand 
years ; and that many things have been digged up out of 
the earth, of that depth, as supposed to have been buried by 
the general flood, without any alteration either of substance 
or figure ; yea, it is believed, and it is very probable, that 
the gold which is daily found in mines and rocks under 
ground, was created together with the earth. 

And if bodies elementary and compounded, the eldest 
times have not invaded and corrupted, what great altera- 
tion should we look for in celestial and quintessential bo- 
dies ? And yet we have reason td think that the sun, by 
whose help all creatures are generate, doth not in these lat- 
ter ages assist nature as heretofore. We have neither ^nts, 
such as the eldest world had ; nor mighty men, such as the 
elder world had; but all things in general are reputed of 
less virtue, which from the heavens receive virtue. Whence, 
if the nature of a preface would permit a larger discourse, 
we might easily fetch store of proof ; as that this world shall 
at length have end, as that once it had beginning^ 

And I see no good answer that can be made to this ob- 
jection ; if the world were eternal, why not all things in the 
world eternal ? If there were no First, no Cause, no Father, 
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BO Creator, no incomprehensible Wisdom, but that every 
nature had been alike eternal, and man more rational than 
every other nature ; why had not the eternal reason of man 
provided for his eternal being in the world ? For if all were 
equal, why not equal conditions to all ? why should heavenly, 
bodies live for ever, and the bodies of men rot and die ? 

Again ; who was it that appointed the earth to keep the. 
centre, and gave order that it should hang in the air ; that, 
the sun should travel between the tropics, and never ex- 
ceed those bounds, nor fail to perform that progress once in, 
every year ; the moon to live by borrowed light ; the fixed. 
stars (according to common opinion) to be fastened like 
nails in a cart-wheel, and the planets to wander at their 
pleasure ? Or, if none of these had power over other, was it 
out of charity and love that the sun, by his perpetual travel 
within those two circles, hath visited, given light unto, and 
relieved all parts of the earth, and the creatures therein, by 
turns and times P Out of doubt, if the sun have of his own 
accord kept this course in all eternity, he may justly be called 
eternal charity and everlasting love. The same may be 
S£dd of all the stars, who, being all of them most large and 
clear fountains of virtue and operation, may also be called 
eternal virtues ; the earth may be called eternal patience ; 
the moon an eternal borrower and beggar ; and man, of all 
other, the most miserable, eternally mortal. And what 
were this, but to believe again in the old play of the gods ? 
yea, in more gods by millions, than ever Hesiodus dreamt 
of. But instead of this mad folly, we see it well enough 
with our feeble and mortal eyes, and the eyes of our reason 
discern it better, that the sun, ipoon, stars, and the earth, 
are limited, bounded, and constrained; themselves they 
have not constrained, nor could. Omne determinatum cau- 
WW habet aliquam efficientem^ quce iUud determinaverit ; 
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^* Every thing bounded hath some efficient cause by which 
*< it is bounded;' 

Now for nature ; as by the ambiguity of this name, the 
school of Aristotle hath both commended many errors unto 
us^ and sought also thereby to obscure the glory of the high 
Moderator of all things, shining in the creation and in the 
governing of the world ; so if the best definition be taken 
out of the second of Aristotle'^s Physics, or primo de Ccehj 
or out of the fifth of his Metaphysics ; I say, that the best 
is but nominal, and serving only to difierence the begin- 
ning of natural motion from artificial : which yet the Aca- 
demies open better, when they call it ^^ a seminary strength, 
** inftised into matter by the soul of the world,'' who give 
the first place to Providence^ the second tojate, and but the 
third to nature, Providentia (by which they understand 
6od) duw et caput ; fatum^ medium ex Procidentia pro^ 
diens ; natura postremum. But be it what he will, or be it 
any of these, (God excepted,) or participating of all ; yet 
that it hath choice or understanding, (both which are neces- 
sarily in the cause of all things,) no man hath avowed. For 
this is unanswerable of ^ Lactantius : Is autemjbcit aliquidf 
qui out votuntatem Jhdendi habet^ aut scietitiam ; '' He 
*^ only can be said to be the doer of a thing, that hath either 
" will or knowledge in the doing it.*" 

But the will and science of nature are in these words 
truly expressed by ^ Ficinus : Potest ubique naturoj vel per 
Mversa fnedia, vel ew diversis materiis, diversa Jucere : 
Jfuiktta vero vnediorum materiarumque diversiiate^ vel uni* 
cum vd simiUimum operatur^ neque potest guando cudesi 
materia non operari ; " It is the power of nature, by di- 
^ ** versity of mean^ or out of diversity of matter, to produce 

4 Lact. de ira Dei, 1. i. c. lo. ' Fkin. in Plat. 
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<< divers things: but taking away the diversity of means, 
*< and the diversity of matter, it then works but one or the 
" like work ; ndther can it but work, matter being pre- 
" sent.'* Now if nature made choice of diversity of matter 
to w(»*k all these variable works of heaven and earth, it had 
then both understanding and will ; it had counsel to begin, 
reason to dispose, virtue and knowledge to finish, and power 
to govern ; without which, all tilings had been but one and 
the same ; all of the matter of heaven, or all of the matter 
of earth. And if we grant nature this will and this un- 
derstanding, this counsel, reason, and power, ^ cur natura 
potiuSf quam Deus nommetur ? ^^ why should we then call 
"such a cauise rather nature than God ?" " God, of whom 
^^ all men have notion, and give the first and highest place 
"to divine power:'' ^Onmes homines notionem deorum 
habenif omnesque summum locum divino cuidam numim 
asrignant. And this I say in short, that it is a true effect 
of true reason in man, (were there no authority more bind* 
ing than reason,) to acknowledge and adore the first and 
most sublime power. Vera philosophia est ascensus ah his 
^(tfluunif et oriuntwr^ et occidunij ad ea qtue vera stmi, 
et aemper eadem : '^ True philosophy is an ascending frmn 
" the things which flow, and rise, and fall, to the things 
" that are for ever the same.*" 

For the rest ; I do also account it not the meanest, but an 
impiety monstrous, to confound God and nature, be it 
but in terms. For it is Gtxl that only diqxjseth of all 
things according to his own wiU, and maketh of one earth 
ve9sds of honour and dishonour : it is nature that can disj- 
pose of nothing, but according to the will of the matter 
wherein it worketh. It is God that commandeth al] : it is 

* Lact. de in Dei, 1. 1. c. lo. * *■ Arist. 1. i. de Ckxio, c. 3. 1 22. 
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nature that is obedient to all. It is God that doth good 
unto all, knowing and loving the good he doth : it is na- 
ture that secondarily doth also good, but it neither knoweth 
nor loveth the good it doth. It is God that hath all things 
in himself: nature nothing in itself. It is God which is 
the Father, and hath begotten all things : it is nature 
which is begotten by all things, in which it liveth and la.- 
boureth 5 for by itself it existeth not. For shall we say, 
that it is out of affection to the earth that heavy things fall 
towards it.r^ Shall we call it reason, which doth conduct 
every river into the salt sea ? Shall we term it knowledge in 
fire, that makes it to consume combustible matter ? If it be 
afiection, reason, and knowledge in these, by the same 
affection, reason, and knowledge it is that nature worketh. 
And therefore seeing all things work as they do, (call it by 
form, by nature, or by what you please,) yet because they 
work by an impulsion which they cannot resist, or by a 
faculty infused by the supremest power, we are neither to 
wonder at nor to worship the faculty that worketh, nor the 
creature wherein it worketh. But herein lies the wonder, 
and to him is the worship due, who hath created such a 
nature in things, and such a faculty, as, neither knowing it- 
self, the matter wherein it worketh, nor the virtue and 
power which it hath, doth yet work all things to their last 
and uttermost perfection. And therefore every reasonable 
man, taking to himself for a ground that which is granted 
by all antiquity, and by all men truly learned that ever the 
world had ; to wit, that there is a power infinite and eter- 
nal, (which also necessity doth prove unto us, without the 
help of faith ; and reason, without the force of authority,) 
all things do as easily follow which have been delivered by 
divine letters, as the waters of a running river do succes- 
sively pursue each other from the first fountains. 
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' Thus much I say it is,' that reason itself hath taught us ; 
and this is the beginning of knowledge. ^ Sapientia prcB- 
cedit, religio sequitur ; quia prius est Deum scire^ conse- 
guens colere: " Sapience goes before, relipon follows; be- 
" cause it is first to know God, and then to worship him.^ 
This sapience Plato calleth ahsoluti boni scientiam^ ^^ the 
" science of the absolute good :*" and * another, sdentiam re^ 
rum primarum^ sempiterharunij perpetuarum, " For fmth,'! 
saith Isidore, " is not extorted by violence, but by reason 
" and examples persuaded ;^' Fides neqtiaquam vi extorque-^ 
tur ; sed raiione et exemplis stcadetur. I confess it, that to 
inquire further, as of the essence of God, of his power, of 
his art, and by what mean he created the world ; or of his' 
secret judgment, and the causes, is not an effect of reason; 
sed cum ratu/fie insaniunt ; " but they grow mad with rea- 
^^ son that inquire after it."" For as it is no shame nor dis^ 
honour, ssiith a French author, dejhire arrest au but qu'on 
iCa sceu surpasser, " for a man to rest himself there, where 
^' he finds it impossible to pass on further C^ so whatsoever 
is beyond and out of the reach of true reason, it acknow- 
ledgeth it to be so; as 7 understanding itself not to be infinite^ 
but according to the name and nature it hath to be a teacher^ 
that best knows the end of his own art. For seeing both 
reason and necessity teach us (reason, which is pars divini 
Spiritu^s in corpus humanum niersi) that the world was 
made by a power infinite ; and yet how it was made it can- 
not teach us; and seeing the same reason and necessity 
make us know that the same infinite power is every where 
in the world ; and yet how every where it cannot inform usj 
our beUef hereof is not weakened, but greatly strengthened 



■ Lact, 1. 4. c. 4. de vera Sapi- y Qnod est infinitum, et non se- 
entia. cundum naturam terminatum, non 
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by our ignorance; because it is the same reason that tells 
us, that such a nature cannot be said to be God that can be 
in all concaved by man. 

I have been already over long, to make any large dis- 
course either of the parts of the following story, or in mine 
own excuse ; especially in the excuse of this or that passage, 
seeing the whole is exceeding weak and defective. Among 
the grossest, the unsuitable division of the books I could 
not know how to excuse, had I not been directed to enlarge 
the building after the foundation was laid, and the first part 
finished. All men know that there is no great art in the 
dividing evenly of those things which are subject to num- 
ber and measure. For the rest, it suits well enough with a 
great many books of this age, which speak too much, and yet 
say little; Ipsi nobis Jurto subducimur; "We are stolen 
*^ away from ourselves,^ setting a high price on all that is 
our own. But hereof, though a late good writer make 
complaint, yet shall it not lay hold on me, because I believe 
as he doth, that whoso tlnnks himself the wisest man, is 
but a poor and miserable ignorant. Those that are the 
best men of war against all the vanities and fooleries of the 
world, do always keep the strongest guards against them- 
selves, to defend them from themselves, from self-love, self- 
estimation, and self-opinion. 

Generally concerning the order of the work, I have only 
taken counsel from the argument. For of the Assynans, 
which, after the dovmfall of Babel, take up the first part, 
and were the first great kings of the world, there came little 
to the view of posterity: some few enterprises, greater in 
fame than faith, of Ninus and Semiramis excepted. 

It was the story of the Hebrews, of all before the Oljnn- 
fnads, that overcame the consuming disease <^ time, itnd 
preserved itself from the very cradle and beginning to this 
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day^ and yet not so entire, but that the large discourses 
thereof (to which in many scriptures we are referred) are no 
where found. The fragments of other stories, with the ac- 
ticms of those kings and princes which shot up here and 
there in the same time, I am driven to relate by way of di- 
gression; of which we may say with Viigil, 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

They appear here and there floating in the great gulf of time. 

To the same first ages do belong the report of many in-> 
ventions therein found, and from them derived to us; 
though most of the authors^ names have perished in so long 
a navigation. For those ages had their laws ; they had di. 
verity c^ government; they had kingly rule; nobility, 
policy in war ; navigation ; and all or the most of needful 
trades. To speak therefore of these, (seeing in a general 
histiMry we should have left a great deal of nakedness by 
their omission,) it cannot properly be called a digressdon. 
True it is that I have also made many others, which, if 
they shall be laid to my charge, I must cast the fault into 
the great heap of human error. For, seeing we digiess in 
all the ways of our lives, yea, seeing the life of man is no- 
thing else but digression, I may the better be excused in 
writing their lives and actions. I am not altogether igno- 
rant in the laws of history, and of the kinds. 

The same hath been taught by many, but by no man 
better, and with greater brevity, than by that excellent 
feamed gendeman sir Francis Bacon. Christian laws are 
also taught us by the prophets and apostles, and every day 
preached unto us. But we still make large digressions; 
yea, the teachers themselves do not (in all) keep the path 
whidi they point out to oth^s. 
For the rest ; after such time as the Persians had wrested 
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the empire from the Chaldeans, and had nused a great mo- 
narchy, producing actions of more importance than were 
elsewhere to be found ; it was agreeable to the order of story 
to attend this empire, whilst it so flourished, that the affidrs 
of the nations adjoining had reference thereunto. The like 
observance was to be used towards the fortunes of Greece^ 
when they again began to get ground upon the Persians, as 
also towards the affairs of Rome, when . the Romans grew 
more mighty than the Greeks. 

As for the Medes, the Macedonians, the Sicilians, the 
Carthaginians, and other nations, who resisted the begin- 
nings of the former empires, and afterwards became but 
parts of their composition and enlargement ; it seemed best 
to remember what was known of them from their several 
beginnings, in such times and places as they in their flou- 
rishing estates opposed those monarchies, which, in the end, 
swallowed them up. And herein I have followed the best 
.geographers, who seldom give names to those small brooks, 
whereof many, joined together, make great rivers ; till such 
time, as they become united, and run in a main stream to the 
ocean sea. If the phrase be weak, and the style not every 
.where like itself; the first shews their legitimation and true 
parent ; the second will excuse itself upon the variety of 
■matter. For Virgil, who wrote his Eclogues gracUi avena^ 
used stronger pipes :^hen he sounded the wars of iEneas. 
It may also be laid to my charge, that I use divers Hebrew 
words in my first book, and elsewhere; in which language 
others may think, and I myself acknowledge it, that I am 
-altogether ignorant ; but it is true, that some of them I find 
in Montanus, others in Latin character in S. Senensis, and 
of the rest I have borrowed the interpretation of some of my 
learned friends. But say I. had been beholden to neither, 
yet were it not to be wondered at, having had eleven years* 
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leisure to attain the knowledge of that or of any other 
tongue : howsoever, I know that it will be said by many, 
that I might have been more pleasing to the reader, if I had 
written the story of mine own times, having been permitted 
to draw water as near the well-head as another. To this. I 
aiiswer, that whosoever, in writing a modem history, shall 
follow truth too near the heels, it may happily strike out his 
teeth. There is no mistress or guide that hath led her fol- 
lowers and servants into greater miseries. He that goes 
after her too far off, loseth her sight, and loseth himself; 
and he that walks after her. at a middle distance, I know 
not whether I should call that kind of course temper or 
baseness. It is true, that I never travelled after men'^s 
opinions, when I might have made the best use of them; 
and I have now too few days remaining to imitate those, 
that, either out of extreme ambition or extreme cowardice, 
or both, do yet (when death hath them on his shoulders) 
flatter the world between the bed and the grave. It is 
enough for me (being in that state I am) to write of the 
eldest times ; wherein also, why may it not be said, that, in 
speaking of the past, I point at the present, and tax the 
vices of those that are yet living, in their. persons that .are 
long since dead ; and have it laid to my charge. But this 
I cannot help, though innocent. And certainly, if there.be 
any, that, finding themselves spotted like the tigers of old 
time, shall find fault with me for painting them over an^w, 
they shall therein accuse themselves justly, and me falsely. 

For I protest before the majesty of God, that I malice no 
nian under the sun. Impossible I know it is to please all, 
sering few or none are so pleased with themselvesj or so as- 
sured of themselves, by reason of their subjection to their 
private passions, but that they seem diverse persons in one 
*ad the same day. Seneca hath said it, and so do I : Units 
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mihi pro popuJo erat: and to the same effect Epicurus, Hoc 
ego non mtdtiSy sed Hbi ; or (as it hath since lamentably 
fallen out) I may borrow the resolution of an ancient philo- 
aopher, SaHa est nntis, satis est nuBus, For it was for the 
service of that inestimable prince Henry, the successive 
hope, and one of the greatest of the Christian world, that I 
undertook this work. It pleased him to peruse some part 
thereof, and to paidon what was amiss. It is how left to 
the world without a master; from which all that is pre- 
sented hath received both blows and thanks. Eadem pro- 
bamuSf eadem reprehendimus : hie exitus est omnis judAdiy 
m quo lis secundum plures datur. But these discourses are 
idle. I know that as the charitable will judge charitably, so 
against those gui gtoriantur in maiitia my present adver- 
fflty hath disarmed me. I am on the ground already, and 
therefore have not far to fall ; and for rising again, as in the 
natural privation there is no recession to habit; so it is 
seldom seen in the privation poUtic. I do therefore forbear 
to style my readers gentle, courteous, and Jriendly, thereby 
to beg their good opinions, or to promise a second and third 
volume, (which I also intend,) if the first receive grace and 
good acceptance. For that which is already done may be 
thought enough, and too much; and it is certain, let us 
claw the reader with never so many courteous phrases, yet 
duaSl we evermore be thought fools that write foolishly. For 
conclusion; all the hope I have lies in this, that I have 
already found more ungentle and uncourteous readers of my 
love towards them, and well-deserving of them, than ever 
I shall do again. For had it been otherwise, I i^ould 
hardly have had this leisure to have made myself a fool in 
print. 
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Of the creation and preservation of the world. 



SECT. I. 

That the invisible God is seen in his creatures, 

vtOD, whom the wisest men acknowledge to be a power 
uneffable, and virtue infinite ; a light by abundant clarity 
invisible; an understanding which itself can only com- 
prehend ; an essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute pure- 
Dess and simplicity ; was and is pleased to make himself 
known by the work of the world : in the wonderful magni- 
tude whereof, (all which he embraceth, fiUeth, and sus- 
Uuneth,) we behold the image of that glory which cannot be 
measured, and withal, that one, and yet universal nature 
wluch cannot be defined. In the glorious lights of heaven 
we perceive a shadow of his divine countenance ; in his mer- 
<^ul providcm for all that live, his manifold goodness ; and 
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lastly, in creating and making existent the world universal, 
by the absolute art of his own word, his power and al- 
mightiness ; which power, light, virtue, wisdom, and good- 
ness, being all but attributes of one simple essence, and one 
God, we in all admire, and in part discern per speculum 
creaturaruniy that is, in the disposition, order, and variety 
of celestial and terrestrial bodies : terrestrial, in their strange 
and manifold diversities ; celestial, in their beauty and mag- 
nitude ; which, in their continual and contrary motions, are 
neither repugnant, intermixed, nor confounded. By these 
potent effects we approach to the knowledge of the om- 
nipotent Cause, and by these motions, their almighty 
Mover. 

In these more than wonderful works, God, saith * Hugo, 
speaketh unto man : and it is true, that these be those dis- 
courses of God, whose effects, all that live witness in them- 
selves; the sensible, in their sensible natures; the rea- 
sonable, in their reasonable souls : for, according to ^ St. Gre- 
gory, Omnis homo eo ipso quod ratkmalis conditus esty ex 
ipsa rationey ilium qui se condidit, Deum esse coBigere 
debet : " Every man, in that he is reasonable, out of the same 
" reason may know, that he which made him is God.'' This 
God all men behold, saith Job, which is, according to the 
fathers, dominationem Uliu^ conspicere in creaturisy " to 
" discern him in his providence by his creatures.*" That God 
hath been otherwise seen, to wit, with corporal eyes, ex- 
t^eedeth the small proportion of my understanding, grounded 
on these places of ^ St. John and d St. Paul ; Ye have not 
heard his voice at any time, neither have ye seen hA>s shape: 
and again, Whom iiever m^an saw, nor can see. 

And this, I am sure, agreeth with the nature of God's sim- 
plicity: of which St. Augustine; Ipsa enim naturOy vel sub- 
stantia, vel quciibet alio nomine appetUmdum est, idipsum 
quod Deus estyCorporaliter videri non potest; " That nature, 

* Hugo super Eccles. homil. 8. et in omnibus. Apparentia solum 

^ Greg, in Mor. Herm. ad fil. Tat. generatomm est ; nihil apparitio 

1. 5. Unns vero ingenitus, et non ap- quam generatio. 

parens, et immanifestus, omnia au« ^ John v. 3. 

tern manifestans, per omnia apparet, ^ 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
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"' or that substance, or by whatsoever name that is to be 
'^' called which is God, whatsoever that be, the same cannot 
" be corporally perceived,'' And of this opinion were « Origen, 
Cyril, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzene, Hierome, Au- 
gustine, Gregory the Great, Evaristus, Alcuinus, Diony- 
sius Areopagita, Aquinas, and all others of authority. But 
by his own word, and by this visible world, is God per- 
cdved of men; which is also the understood language of 
the Almighty, vouchsafed to all his creatures, whose hiero- 
glyphical characters are the unnumbered stars, the sun, and 
moon; written on these large volumes of the firmament; 
written also on the earth and the seas, by the letters of all 
those living creatures, and plants, which inhabit and reside 
therein. Therefore said that learned ^Cusanus, Mtmdus 
universus n^U aUud est^quam Deus explicattis; " The world 
" universal is nothing else but God expressed.*" And the in- 
mible things of God, siuth sSt. Paul, are seen by his crea- 
&an of the world, being considered in his creatures. Of 
all which there was no other cause preceding than his own 
will, no other matter than his own power, no other wwrk- 
man than his own word, no other consideration than his 
own infinite goodness. The example and pattern of these 
his creatures, as he beheld the same in all eternity in the 
abundance of his own love, so was it at length in the most 
wise order, by his unchanged will moved, by his high wis- 
dom disposed, and by his almighty power perfected, and 
made visible. And therefore, saith Mirandula, we ought 
to love God, ex fide, et ex effectibtts, that is, " both per- 
" suaded by his word, and by the effects of the world's crea- 
^^ticm i^ Neque enim qui causa caret, ex causa et origvne sciri 
cognosdque potest, sed vel ex rerum, qu<Bjact(B sunt, quce-^ 

* Origen» 1. 3. «*«;) »CK^f c. as. visibilibus posset sciri, opus fecit, 

Cyril, et Chiys. in Job. horn. 14. quod' opificem sui visibiliter maoi- 

Greg. Naz. 1. 2. Theolog. Hier. in festaret, ut per certnm incertam sci- 

£i^aiD. Aug. I. a. de Trin. c. 12, et retur, et iUe Deus omnium esse cre- 

13. Greg. Magn; 1. 18. Mor. Evar. deretur. Amb. in Epist. ad Rom. 

£p. I. Decret. Alcuin. 1. a. de Trin. c. i. 
c. 16. D. Areop. c. 4* Coel. Hierar. ^ Cusan. de Gen. Dialog. 
ThoiD. p. a. q. 12. Art. ti. et alibi. ' Rom. i. 20. 
I^, qui natora invisibilis est, ot a 

b2 
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qtie Jiunt et gubernantur, observatione et coUdtione, vel ex 
ipsitis Dei verbo: " For he, of whom there is no higher cause, 
" cannot be known by any knowledge of cause or beginning," 
saith ^ Montanus, *' but either by the observing and con- 
" ferring of things, which he hath, or doth create and govern, 
" or else by the word of God himself.^ 

SECT. II. 

That the wisest of the heathen^ whose authority is not to he de- 
spised^ have acknowledged the world to have been created by 
God. 

THIS work and creation of the world did most of the 
ancient and learned philosophers acknowledge, though by 
divers terms and in a different manner expressed ; I mean 
all those who are entitled by St. Augustine, svmimi philoso- 
phic "philosophers of highest judgment and understanding.^ 
* Mercurius Trismegistus calleth God, Principium univer- 
soruniy " the original of the universal ;'^ to whom he giveth 
also the attributes of mens, tiatura, actus, necessitas, finis, 
et renovatio. And wherein he truly, with St. Paul, casteth 
upon God all power; confessing also, that the world was 
made by God''s almighty word, and not by hands : Verbo, 
non manibus, Jubricatus est mundus. Zoroaster (whom 
Heraclitus followed in opinion) took the yfordijlre to ex- 
press God by, (as in ^ Deuteronomy and in ^ St. Paul it is 
used,) Omnia ex wno igne genita sunt ; " All things,'' saith 
he, " are caused or produced out of one fire/' 

So did Orpheus plainly teach that the world had be- 
ginning in time, from the will of the most high God : whose 
remarkable words are thus converted ; ™ Cum abscondisset 
omnia Jupiter summiLS, deinde in lumen gratum emisit, ex 
sacro corde operans cogitata et miroMlia : of which I con- 
ceive this sense: " When great Jupiter had hidden all 

things in himself, working out of the love of his sacred 

heart, he sent thence, or brought forth, into grate- 



€€ 
€€ 



^ A. Mont. Nat. Hist. fol. 7. ^ Deut. iy. 24. 

* Herra. in Pceinaudro, et in ser- ^ Heb. xii. 19. 
moue sacro. '** Orph. de sum. Jove. 
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<^ ful light, the admu*able works which he had fore- 
« thought.'' 

Pindarus the poet, and one of the wisest, acknowledged 
also one GoJ, the most High, to be the Father and Creator 
of aD things : Unua Deus^ Pater ^ Creator sumrmis. Plato 
calleth God the cause and original, the nature and reason 
of the universal: Totitis rerum natura, catisa^ et arigo 
Deus. But hereof more at large hereafter "i. 

Now, although the curiosity of some men have found it 
superfluous to remember the opinions of philosophers in 
matters of divinity, (it being true, that the scripture hath 
not want of any foreign testimony,) yet as the fathers, with 
others excellently learned, are my examples herein ; so St. 
Paul himself did not despise, but thought it lawful and pro- 
fitable, to remember whatsoever he found agreeable to the 
word of God among the heathen, that he might thereby 
take from them all escape, by way of ignorance, God ren- 
dering vengeance to them that know him not: as in his 
Epistle to Titus he citeth Epimenides against the Cretans, 
and to the Corinthians, Menander ; and in the seventeenth 
of the Acts, Aratus, &c. " For truth," saith St. Ambrose, 
" by whomsoever uttered, is of the Holy Ghost ;" Veritas, 
a quocwnqvs dicatur, a Spiritu Sa/ncto est : and lastly, let 
those kind of men learn this rule; Qu(B sacris serviunt, 
prqfana non sunt ; " Nothing is profane that servetb to 
" the use of holy things.*" 

SECT, III. 

Of the meaning of In principio. Genes, i. i. 

THIS visible world, of which Moses writeth, God cre- 
ated in the beginning, or first of all ; in which, saith Ter- 
tullian, things began to be. This word beginning (in which 
the Hebrews seek some hidden mystery, and which in the 
Jews' Targum is converted by the word sapientia) cannot 
be referred to succession of time, nor to order, as some men 
have conceived, both which are subsequent;^ but only to 

«> Vid. c. 6. 
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creation then : for before that beginning there was neither 
primary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, nor any 
being, but the eternal. Nature was not, nor the next pa- 
rent, or time, begotten ; time properly and naturally taken: 
for if Grod had but disposed of matter already in being, 
then as the word beginning could not be referred to all 
things, so must it follow, that the institution of matter pro- 
ceeded from a greater power than that of Grod. And by 
what name shall we then call such an one, saith Lactantius, 
as exceedeth God in potency ; for it is an act of more ex- 
cellency to make, than to dispose of things made? Where- 
upon it may be concluded, that matter could not be before 
this beginning ; except we feign a double creation, or allow 
of two powers, and both infinite : the impossibility whereof 
scometh defence. ^Nam impossibile est plura esse imfmita: 
qucnicmi cbUerum esset in aitero Jinitum : ^^ There cannot 
<^ be more infinites than one ; for one of them would limit 
« the other.'' 

SECT. IV. 

Of the meaning of the words heaven and earth. Genes, i. i . 

THE universal matter of the world (which Moses com- 
prehendeth under the names of heaven and earth) is by 
divers diversely understood; for there are that conceive, 
that by those words was meant the first matter, as the Peri- 
patetics understand it ; to which St. Augustine and Isidore 
seem to adhere : Fecisti mundum^ saith St. Augustine, de 
materia infbrmi ; quam Jecisti de nuUa re, pene nuUam 
rem: that is, " Thou hast made the world of a matter with- 
^^ out form ; which matter thou madest of nothing, and 
" being made, it was little other than nothing."*' 

But this potential and imaginary materia prima cannot 
exist without form. Peter Lombard, the schoolmen Beda, 
Lyranus, Comestor, Tostatus, and others, affirm, that it 
pleased God first of all to create the empyrean heaven; 
which at the succeeding instant^ saith PBeda and Strabo, 

^ Cusan. de mente, lib, 3. 

p Beda Hex. Strabo super GFen. Eug. Cos. et de nat. in corp. 
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he filled with angels. This empyrean heaven Steuchius Eu- 
gubinus calleth ^^ divine clarity^ and uncreated :"" an error 
for which he is sharply charged by Fererius ; though (as I 
conceive) he rather failed in the subsequent, when he made 
it to be a place, and the seat of angels and just souls, 
than in the former affirmation : for of the first, that God 
liveth in eternal light, it is written, ^Mtf soid, praise thou 
the Lard J that covereth himself with Ught: and in the Re- 
velation, 'And tfie city hath no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it ; Jbr the glory of God did light it. 
And herein also ^ John Mercer, upon Genesis, difFereth not 
in c^inion from Eugubinus: for as by heaven created in 
the banning, was not meant the invisible, or superceles- 
Ual ; so in his judgment, because it was in all eternity the 
glorious seat of God himself, it was not necessary to be 
created : Quern mtmdum supercoelestem meojudido creari 
(saith Mercer) nan erat necesse. 

But as Moses forbare to speak of angels, and of things 
invisible and incorporate, for the weakness of their capaci- 
ties whom he then cared to inform of those things which 
were more manifest ; to wit, that God did not only by a 
strong hand deliver them from the bondage of Egypt, ac- 
cording to his promise made to their forefathers, but also 
that he created, and was the sole cause of this aspectable 
and perceivable universal : so, on the other side, I dare not 
think, that any supercelestial heaven, or whatsoever else 
(not himself) was increate and eternal. And as for the place 
of God before the world created, the finite wisdom of mor- 
tal men hath no perception of it ; neither can it limit the 
seat of infinite power, no more than infinite power itself can 
be limited; for his place is in himself, whom no magnitude 
else can contain: How great is the house of God^ saith 
^Baruch, how large is the place of his possession ! It is 
great, and hath no end ; it is high, and unmeasurable. 

But leaving multiphcity of opinions, it is more probable 

^ Ps. ciY. 13. nata. Apoc. xxi. 23. 

' Claritas divina noa est Inx facta, * Mercer, in Gen. vii. 7. 
wd sapientia Dei, nou creata, sed *'Bar. iii. 24, 25. 

B 4 
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and allowed, that by the words ^heaven and earth was 
meant the solid matter and substance, as well of all the hea- 
vens, and orbs supernal, as of the globe of the earth and 
waters, which covered it over ; to wit, that very matter of 
all things, materia^ chaos^ possibilitas, sive posse Jieri. 
" Which matter,'* saith » Calvin, " was so called,*" qtu)d totms 
mtmdi semen Juerit ; " because it was the seed of the uni- 
*^ versal :^ an opinion of ancient philosophers long before. 

SECT. V. 

That the substance of the waters, as mixed in the body of the earthy 
is by Moses understood in the word earth ; and that the earth, 
by the attributes of unformed and void, is described as the chaos 
of the ancient heathen, 

MOSES first nameth heaven and earth, (putting waters 
but in the third place,) as comprehending waters in the 
word earth; but afterwards he nameth them apart, when 
God by his Spirit began to distinguish the confused mass; 
and, as Basil saith, prcsparare naturam a^quce ad Jbecim- 
ditatem vitaUm : ^^ to prepare the nature of water to a 
•'vital fruitfulness.*" 

For under the word heaven was the matter of all hea- 
venly bodies and natures expressed; and by the name of 
earth and waters all was meant, whatsoever is under the 
moon, and subject to alteration. Corrupt seeds bring forth 
corrupt plants ; to which the pure heavens are not subject, 
though subject to perishing. They shaM perish^ saith y Da- 
vid; and the heavens shall vanish away like smoke ^ saith 
^ Esay. Neither were the waters the matter of earth ; for it 
is written, ^Let the waters under the heavens be gathered 
into one place ^ and let the dry land appear: which proveth, 
that the dry land was mixed and covered with the waters, 
and not yet distinguished; but no way, that the waters 
were the matter or seed of the earth, much less of the uni- 
versal. Initio tu, Domine, terram Jimdasti ; Thou, 

" Cusaa. in Compend. fol. 224. v Ps. cii. 26. 
Opcris. * Esay U. 6. 

« Cal. in Gen. ■ Gen. i, 9, 
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Lord, in the beginning hast Jimnded the earth : and 
agiuD, b The earth was covered with the deep (meaning with 
waters) as mth a garment, saith David. And if by natural 
arguments it may be proved, that water by condensation 
may become earth, the same reason teacheth us also, that 
earth rarefied may become water ; water, air ; air, fire ; and 
so on the contrary. ^Detis ignis substantiam per aerem in 
aquam convertit; " Grod tumeth the substance of fire by 
" air into water." For the heavens and the earth remained 
in the same state in which they were created, as touching 
their substance, though there was afterwards added multi- 
plicity of perfection, in respect of beauty and ornament. 
^Ccdum vero et terra in statu creatkmis remanserunt quan^ 
turn ad suAstantiam, licet multiplex perfectio decoris et or^ 
natus eis postmodum superaddita est. And the word which 
the Hebrews call maim is not to be understood according 
to the Latin translation simply, and as specifical water ; but 
the same more properly signifieth liquor. For, (according to 
^Montanus,) Est autem maim liquor geminus, et hoc nomen 
propter verborum penuriam, Latina lingua plurali numero 
aquas Jecit; " For mmm^ saith he, " is a double liquor;" 
that is, of divers natures ; " and this name, or word, the La- 
" tins, wanting a voice to express it, call it in the plural, 
" aquas, waters." 

This mass, or indigested matter, or chaos, created in the 
b^mning, was without form ; that is, without the proper 
form which it afterwards acquired, when the Spirit of God 
had separated the earth, and digested it from the waters. 
^And the earth was void; that is, not producing any 
creatures, or adorned with any plants, fruits, or flowers. 
But after the Spirit of God had moved upon the wa^ 
ters, and wrought this indigested matter into that form 
which it now retaineth, then did th,e earth bud Jbrth 
the herb which seedeth seed, and the fruitful tree accord- 
ingf to his kind, and God saw that it was good ; which 

'» Ps. civ. 6. "A. Mont, dc .Nat. 

'Zeno. ^Gen. i. 2. 12. 

* Gul. Par. 600. 
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attribute was not given to the earth while it was con- 
fused, nor to the heavens before they had motion and 
adornment. God saw that it wa^ good ; that is, made per- 
fect : for perfection is that to which nothing is wanting. Et 
perfecti Dei perfecta stmt opera ; " The works of the per- 
** feet Grod are perfect.'^ 

From this lump of imperfect matter had the ancient 
poets their invention of Demogorgon ; Hesiodus and Anax- 
agoras the knowledge of that chaos. Of which sOvid ; 

Ante mare^ et terras^ et (quod tegit omnia) ccelum, 
Unu8 erat toto natures vultus in orbe^ 
Quern dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles. 

Before the sea and land was made^ and heaven> that all 

doth hide. 
In all the world one only face of nature did abide : 
Which chaos hight^ a huge rude heap. 

SECT. VI. 

Uow it is to be understood, that the Spirit of God moved upon the 
waters; and that this is not to be searched curiously. 

AFTER the creation of heaven and earth, then void and 
without form, the Spirit of God moved upon the waters. 
The Seventy Interpreters used the word superferebatur^ 
moved upon or over: incvbcibat or fovehat^ saith Hierome, 
out of ^ Basil ; and Basil out of a Syrian doctor ; Equide^n 
non meam tibi^ sed viri ciyusdam Syri sententiam recen- 
sebo, saith Basil : which words incubare or Jbvere, import- 
ing warmth, hatching, or quickening, have a special likeness, 
i Verbum tra/nslatum est ab avibtis puUUAei sues incubanti- 
bus J qtuzmvis spiritualiy et plane inenarrabUi^ nan autem 
corporaU modo ; ^^ The word is taken of birds hatching their 
^^ young, not corporally, but in a spiritual and unexpressible 
*' manner."^ 

Some of the Hebrews convert it to this eflfect, Spiritus 
Dei vciitabat; "TheSjHritof Goddid flutter:'' the Chaldean 

s Ovid. Met. lib. I. ^ Basil. Hexam. ^Junius. 
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paraphrast in this sense, Venttis a conspectu Dei suffiabat : 
or, as others understand the Chaldean, fiabai^ pellebat, re^ 
movebat: ** The wind from the face of God did blow under, 
" drive, or remove, or did blow upon ;^ according to the 
^ 147th Psalm, He caused his wind to Mow, and the waters 
increase: but there was yet no wind nor exhalation. ^Arias 
Montanus, in these words, Et Spiritus Elohim Merachefety 
id esij efficadter moOtans, confovens^ ac agitans super JO' 
desgemmi liquoris; ^^ The Spirit of God effectually and often 
'^ moving, keeping warm, and cherishing, quickening and stir- 
^' ring upon the face of this double Uquor.^ For he maketh 
four originals, whereof three are agents, and the last pas- 
ave and material; to wit, ca/usa^ which is the divine good- 
ness; ^Jehiy which is,^^, sive erit, " let it be, or it shall be.^ 
Q^<Bvox verbo Dei prima prolatajiiit: ** which voice,'' saith 
he, " was the first that was uttered by the word of God.'' The 
third, Spiritus Elohim^ ** the Spirit of Gtxi,'' id est, vis qtuB" 
dam divina, agUis ac pr<Bsens^ per omnia pertingenSj om^ 
fiia complens ; that is, '* A certain divine power, or strength, 
^' every where, active and extending, and stretching through 
^ all, filling and finishing all things." The fourth he calleth 
vmm^ id est, materies ad omnem rem conficiendam JuxbUis; 
" matter apt to become every thing." For myself, I am re- 
solyed, {cum Deussitsuperrationale omni ratione; *^ seeing 
'^ God is in aU reason above reason,") that although the ef- 
fects which follow his wonderful ways of working may in a 
measure be perceived by man^s understanding, yet the man- 
ner and first operation of his divine power cannot be con- 
ceived by any mind, or spirit, compassed with a mortal 
body. AnvmaXis homo qucB Dei sunt non percipit : For my 
AoughtSj saith the Lord in i^Esay, are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways. And as the world hath 
not known God himself, so are his ways, according to St. 
Paul, pastjlndkig out. O righteous Father, the world hath 
nof known thee, saith Christ. And therefore, whether that 

^PsaL cxlvii. i8. ^ >" Ar. Mont, de Natunt, pag. 149. 

' Ar. Mont at sup. Eugub. in Cob. ^ Esay Iv. 8. 
fol. 13. 
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motion, vitality, and operation, were by incubation or how 
else, the manner is only known to God. ^ Quomodo in om- 
nibus sit rebus^ vel per essentiam, vel per potentiam^ inteU 
lecttcs noster rum capit; "For how God,^ saith St. Augustine, 
speaking of his ubiquity, "is in all things, either by essence, 
^^ presence, or power, our understandingcannotcomprehend.^ 
P Nihil inter Deu/m hominemque distaret, si consiUaj et dis^ 
positiones iUius mcyestatis cetemcB^ cogitatio asseqv^retur 
humana; " There would be no difference between God arid 
man, if man'^s understanding could conceive the counsels 
and disposing of that eternal majesty -^ and therefore to be 
over-curious in searching how the all-powerful word of Grod 
wrought in the creation of the world, or his all-piercing and 
operative Spirit distinguishing, gave form to the matter of 
the universal, is a labour and search like unto his, who^ not 
contented with a known and safe ford, will presume to pass 
over the greatest river in all parts, where he is ignorant of 
their depths : for so doth the one lose his life, and the other 
his understanding. We behold the sun, and enjoy his 
light, as long as we look towards it but tenderly and cir- 
cumspectly ; we warm ourselves safely, while we stand near 
the fire : but if we seek to outface the one, or enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. 

But to eschew curiosity; this is true, that the English 
word moved is most proper and significant : for of motion 
proceedeth all production, and all whatsoever is effected. 
And this omnipotent Spirit of God, which may indeed be 
truly called, principium motiiSy and with Mirandula, rns 
causes effidentiSf " the force of the efficient cause,'' St. Au- 
gustine sometimes taketh for the Holy Ghost ; sometimes 
for a wind or breath, stib nomine spirituSy " under the 
** name of a spirit,"" which is sometimes so taken; or for 
virtualis creatura^ " for a created virtuality.*" Tertullian 
and Theodoret call it also a breath, or wind: Mercurius 
nameth it, spiritum tentiem intelliffibilem, " a pure or thin 
" intelligible spirit :*" Anaxagoras, m^ntem : Tostatus, vo- 

Aug. Tract. 20. in Juhan. xvii. 25. p Lact. in Frafat. 
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luntatem et mentem Dei, '^ the will and mind of God ;'^ 

which menSy Plato in Timseo roaketh cmimam mimdi, ^' the 

" soul of the world :'*^ and in his sixth book, De Republica, 

he calleth it, " the law of heaven;*" in his Epistles, " the 

" leader of things to come, and the presence of things past.*" 

But asCyprian wrote of the incarnation of Christ our Saviour, 

Mens deficity vox sUety et non mea tantuniy sed etiam ange- 

brum; ^^ My mind faileth, my voice is silent, and not mine 

" only, but even the voice of angels :*" so may all men else 

say in the understanding and utterance of the ways and 

works of the creation; for to him, saith <l Nazianzenus, 

there is not one substance by which he is, and another by 

which he can, sed consubstantiaie Uli estj guicquid efus est^ 

et quicguid est; '^ whatsoever attribute of him there is, 

" and whatsoever he is, it is the very same substance, that 

« himself is.^ 

But the Spirit of God which moved upon the waters 
cannot be taken for a breath, or wind, nor for any other 
creature, separate from the infinite active power of God, 
which then formed and distinguished, and which now sus- 
taineth and giveth continuance to the universal. For the 
Spirit of the Lord filleth all the world ; and the same is it 
which maintainethaU things, saith ^Salomon. If thou send 
firth thy Spirit, saith David, they are created : and Gre- 
gory, Detis SILO prtesentiali esse, dot omnibus rebus esse, ita 
ftod si se rebus subtraheret, sicut de nihilo facta sunt om^ 
n%a, sic in nihilum deflu^rent universa : " God giveth being 
" to all things, by being present with all things ; so as if he 
^' should withdraw himself from them, then as of nothing 
" the world was made, it would again fall away and vanish 
" into nothing.*" And this working of God'^s Spirit in all 
things s Virgil hath expressed excellently : 

Princypio ccelum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque glohum luna, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus inttis edit : totamqae infusa per artus. 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

^Ntzianz. lib. 2. Theol. ' Wisd. i. 7. • Virg. iEneid. lib. 6. 724. 
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The heaven, the earth, and all the liquid main, 
The moon*8 bright globe, and stars Titanian, 
A spirit within maintains : and their whole mass, 
A mind, which through each part infus*d doth pass. 
Fashions, and works, and wholly doth transpierce 
All this great body of the universe. 

And this was the same Spirit which moved in the uni- 
versal, and thereby both distinguished and adorned it 
^ His Spirit hath garnished the heavens^ saith Job. So then 
the Spirit of God moved upon the waters, and created in 
them their spirituality and natural motion; motion brought 
forth heat ; and heat rarefaction, and subdlty of parts. By 
this Spirit (which gave heat and motion, and thereby ope- 
ration to every nature, while it moved upon the waters, 
which were in one indigested lump and ° chaos, disposed to 
all forms alike) was begotten air ; an element superior, as 
lighter than the waters ; through whose vast, open, subtile, 
diaphanic, or transparent body, the light, afterwards cre- 
ated, might easily transpierce: light for the excellency 
thereof bdng the first creature which God called good, 
whose creation immediately followed. This Spirit Chrys- 
ostom calleth a vital operation, a>g^is a Deo insitam, ex 
qua aquce rum solum motionem, sed et vim procreandi ani- 
m^dia habuerint. He calleth it, " a vital operation ^ven 
** by God unto the waters, whereby the waters had not 

only motion, but also power to procreate or bring forth 

living creatures." 



(I 



SECT. VII. 

Of the light created, as the material substance of the sun, and of 
the nature of it, and difficulty of knowledge of it ; and of the ex- 
cellency and use of it : and of motion, and heat annexed unto it, 

THESE waters were afterwards congregated, and called 
the sea : and this light afterwards (in the fourth day) ga- 
thered and united, and called the sun, the organ and in- 

• Job xxvi. 13. » Gen. i. 5. 
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strument of created light For this first and dispersed light 
did not, as I concdve, distinguish the night from the day, 
but with a reference to the sun's creation, and the uniting of 
the dispersed light therein. This is proved by these words, 
^Let ihere be lights in the firmament^ to separate the day 
from the night: which lights in the firmament of heaven 
were also made^/&r signs, amdjbr seasons, and/br days, and 
jbr years, implying a motion instantly to follow, by which 
days and years are distinguished; after which succeeded 
time, or together with which that time (which was the 
measure of motion) l)egan. For that space of the first three 
days which preceded the sun's creation, or formal perfec- 
tioD, when as yet there was not any motion to be measured, 
and the day named in the fifth verse, was but such a 
space, as aftemirards by the sun's motion made a civil or na- 
tural day. And as waters were the matter of air, of the fir- 
mament, and of the lower and upper waters, and of the 
seas, and creatures therein; earth, the matter of beasts, 
{dants, minerals, and man's body : so may light (for expres- 
sion sake) be called the chaos, or material substance of the 
sun, and other lights of heaven : howbeit, neither the sun, 
nor any thing sensible, is that light itself, y (pi(R causa est 
hcidorum, << which is the cause that things are lightsome," 
(though it make itself and all things else visible :) but a 
body most illightened, which illuminateth the moon, by 
whom the neighbouring region (which the Greeks call 
(Bther, the place of the supposed element of fire) is afiected 
and qualified, and by it all bodies living in this our air. For 
this light Avicenna calleth, vehiculum etjbmentum orrmium 
(xdestvum virtutum et impressionum ; ^^ the conductor, and 
*' preserver, or nourisher of all celestial virtues and impres- 
" sions ;" nothing descending of heavenly influences but by 
the medium or means of light. Aristotle calleth ^' light a 
*' quality, inherent or cleaving to a diaphanous body," lumen 
^ qwditas inhcBrens diaphano: but this may be better 



" Geo. i. 14. sibilia facit. Cusan. in Compend. cap. 

^ Lax dicitar, qa» se, et omnia ri- 7. et Exercit. lib. 5. 
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avouched of the heat, which it transporteth, and bringeth 
with it, or conducteth: which heat, say the Platonicks, 
^abeunte lumine residet in svbjecto ; " the light being de- 
" parted doth reside in the subject, as warmth in the air,'' 
though the same be deprived of light. This light Plotinus 
and all the Academics make incorporal, and so doth Mon- 
tanus, cui nee duritia resistit, nee spatium ; '^ which nei- 
'^ ther hardness resisteth, nor space leaveth." 

Aristotle findeth corporality in the beams of light, but it 
is but by way of repetition of other men's opinions, saith 
*■ Picolomineus, Democritus, Leucippus, and Epicurus, give 
materiality to light itself, but improperly : for it passeth at 
an instant from the heaven to the earth ; nor is it resisted 
by any hardness, because it pierceth through the solid body 
of glass, or other crystalline matter ; and whereas it is with- 
stood by unclean and unpure earthy substances, less hard, 
and more easy to invade than the former, the same is, 
^ quod obstactdum natura terreum atque sordidwm, non c-Or- 
pit candidam luminis puritatem; ^* because an obstacle, 
by nature earthy and foul, doth not receive the pure clear- 
ness of light :" alluding to that most divine light, which 
only shineth on those minds which are purged from all 
worldly dross and human uncleanness. 

But of this created light there is no agreement in opi- 
nion ; neither do I marvel at it, for it cannot be found either 
in the fathers, philosophers, or schoolmen, or other ancient or 
latter writers, that any of them understood either it or them- 
selves therein : all men (to cast off ignorance) have disputed 
hereof, but there is no man that hath been taught thereby* 
Thomas Aquinas, (not inferior to any in wit,) as he hath 
shewed little strength of argument in refuting the opinions 
of Beda, Hugo, Lombard, Lyranus, and others ; so is his 
own judgment herein as weak as any man's : and most of 
the schoolmen were rather curious in the nature of terms, 
and more subtile in distinguishing upon the parts of doctrine 
already laid down, than discoverers of any thing hidden, 

■ Ficin. li > de Lumine, cap. 1 1 . • Picol. de finit. >> Flotin. 
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either in philosophy or divinity : of whom it may be truly 
said. Nihil sapienticB odiosius acumine nimio; " Nothing is 
" more odious to true wisdom, than too acute sharpness.^ 
Nttther hath the length of time and the search of many 
learned men (which the same time hath brought forth and 
devoured) resolved us, whether this light be substantial, 
corporal, or inccM^raJ : corporal they say it cannot be, be- 
cause then it could neither pierce the air, nor those hard, 
solid, and diaphanous bodies, which it doth; and yet 
every day we see the air illightened : incorporal it can- 
not be, because it is sensible : sensible it is, because it 
sometime affecteth the sight of the eye with offence, and 
therefore by most of the fathers so esteemed. Others 
say (as Patricius) that it cannot be matter, because no form 
80 excellent as itself to inform it ; neither can it be any ac- 
ddent, which is not separable without the destruction of the 
subject : for light being taken from the sun, the sun is no 
more the sun in existence. Secondly, If light were proceed- 
ing from matter and form, then either, or both, must be 
one of these, lucid or bright, dark .or opaque, diaphanous or 
transparent ; but darkness cannot be parent of light, and 
things diaphanous (being neither light nor darkness, but 
capable of either) cannot be the cause of either, and there- 
fore must the matter, or form, or both, be lucid and shin- 
ing. ^ Lucid and shining obtain their so being of the light ; 
and therefore if we derive this being of light from a former, 
then would the progress go on infinitely and against nature; 
and therefore he concludeth, that light in the sun hath his 
being jn-imarily and immediately of itself, and is therefore 
the sun^s form, and the form of all lucid and shining bodies: 
but what is taught hereby, let others judge. 

But in my understanding, lumen (which may be Eng- 
lished by the word sMne) is an intentional species of that 
which may be Englished by light; and so this dhining. 



* Locida corpora sunt plena sua carent snis.et lumine et tenebrit: 

loce, aHeDistenebris impenria. . Opa- aUenis et lumine et tenebris perme- 

ca sunt plena suis tenebris alieno lu- antur. Seal. subt. ex. 71. 
Dtioe. Transparentia sen diaphana • 
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which proceedeth from the sun, or other lights of heaven, 
or from any other light, is an image, or intentional species 
'thereof; and an intentional species may be understood by 
the example of a red or green colour, occasioned - by the 
shining of the sun through red or green glass : for then we 

. ,perceive the same colour cast upon any thing opposite ; 
-which redness or other colour we call the intentional species 
,of the colour in that glass. And again ; as this light, touch- 
ing his simple nature, is no way yet understood ; so it is 
diluted, whether this light first created be the same which 
the sun inholdeth and casteth forth, or whether it had con- 
tinuance any longer than till the surfs creation. 

But by the most wise and unchanged order, which God 
observed in the works of the world, I gather, that the light, 
in the first day created, was the substance of the sun : for 
'^ Moses repeateth twice the main parts of the ' universal : 
first, as they were created in matter; secondly, as they 
-were adorned with form : first, naming the heavens, the 
earth, the waters, all confused ; and afterward, the waters 
■congregated, the earth made dry land; and the heavens 
distiiiguished from both, and beautified. And therefore the 
earth, as it was earth, before it was uncovered, and before 
•it was called arida, or dry land ; and the waters were wa- 
ters, before they were congregated and called the sea, 
though neither of them perfect, or enriched with their vir- 
tual forms : so the sun, although it had not its formal per- 
fection, his circle, beauty, and bounded magnitude till the 
fourth day, yet was the substance thereof in the first day 
(under the name of light) created; and this light for- 
merly dispersed, was in the same fourth day united, and set 
in the firmament of heaven : for, to light created in the first 
•day God gave no proper place or fixation ; and therefore 
the effects named by anticipation (which was to separate day 
from night) were precisely performed, after this light was 

* congregated and had obtained life and motion. Neither 
did the wisdom of God find cause why it should move (by 
which motion days and nights are distinguished) till then : 

^ «• Gen. i. 9. 
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because there was not yet any creature produced, to which, 
by moving, the sun might give light, heat, and operation. 

But after the eartli (distinguished from waters) began to 
bud forth the bud of the herb, &c. God caused the sun 
to move, and (by interchange of time) to visit every part 
of the inferior world ; by his heat to stir up the fire of ge- 
neration, and to ^ve activity to the seeds of all natures : 
^for, as a king, which commandeth some goodly. building 
to be erected, doth accommodate the same to that use and 
end to which it was ordained; so it pleased God (saith 
Procopius) to command the light to be ; which by his all- 
powerful word he approved, and approving it, disposed 
thereof to the use and comfort of his future creatures. 

But in tliat it plea^d God to ask of ^ Job, By what way is 
the light parted^ and where is the way where light dwelleth ? 
we thereby know, that the nature thereof falleth not under 
man's understanding ; and therefore let it suffice, that by 
God's grace we enjoy the effects thereof. For this light is 
of the treoMi/re of Gody saith sEsdras, and those which in- 
habit the heavens do only know the essence thereof. Nihil 
ignotttm in ccelo^ nihil notum in terra : " Nothing unknown 
"in heaven, nothing perfectly known on earth.'' ^Res 
vercB sunt in mundo invisibili ; in mundo visibili umbrcB 
rerum : " Things themselves are in the invisible world ; in 
" the world visible, but their shadows." Surely, if this 
light benot spiritual, yet it approacheth nearest unto spi- 
rituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the most subtile and pure ; for howsoever it is of all things 
seen the most beautiful, and of the swiftest motion, of all 
other the most necessary and beneficial. For it ministereth 
to men and other creatures all celestial influences ; it dis- 
sipateth those sad thoughts and sorrows, which the dark- 
ness both begetteth and maintaineth ; it discovereth unto 
us the glorious works of God, and carrieth up with an an- 
gelical swiftness our eyes unto heaven, that by the sight 

* Q^icnaa^modum rex aliquis, &c. « 2 Esd. vi. 40. 
J^rocop. in Gen. i. •• Herm. 

^Jobxxxviii. 24. 9. 
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thereof, our minds, being informed of his visible marvels, 
may continually travel to surmount these perceived heavens, 
and to find out their omnipotent cause and Creator, i Cog- 
nitio non quiescit in rebus creatts ; " Our knowledge doth 
" not quiet itself in things created.'^ Et ipsa lux Jhcit^ vi 
ccstera mundi membra digna sint lavdibus^ cum s%UMa bo- 
nitatem et decor em, omnibtis communicet ; ** It is the light,^ 
saith St. Ambrose, ^^ that maketh the other parts of the 
world so worthy of praise, seeing that itself communicat- 
eth its goodness and beauty unto all."" Of which Ovid 
out of Orpheus : 

^ Ille ego sum, qui longum metior annum. 
Omnia qui video, per quern videt omnia mundus, 
Mundi oculus. 

The world discerns itself, while I the world behold, 
By me the longest years, and other times are told, 
I the world's eye. 

Lastly, if we may behold in any creature any one spark 
of that eternal fire, or any far-oflF dawning of Grod's glorious 
brightness, the same in the beauty, motion, and virtue of 
this light may be perceived. Therefore was God called 
Lux ipsa^ and the light by Hermes named lux sancta^ and 
Christ our Saviour said to be ^ that Lights which lighteneth 
evtry mun that cometh into the world. Yet in respect of 
God's incomprehensible sublimity and purity, this is also 
true, that God is neither a mind nor a spirit of the nature 
of other spirits ; nor a light, such as can be discerned. Deus 
prqfecto non mens estj at vero ut sit mens catisa est ; nee 
spirituSj sed causa qua sjAritus extat ; nee lumen^ sed causa 
qua lumen existit. " God,**' saith Hermes in Poemandro, 
certainly is not a mind, but the cause that the mind hath 
his being; nor spirit, but the cause by which every 
spirit is ; nor light, but the cause by which the light ex- 
« isteth."" 

So then the mass and chaos being first created, void, 

i Ficin. k Old. Met. 1. i. > John i. 9. 
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dark, and informed, was by the operative Spirit of God 
pierced and quickened, and the waters having now received 
spirit and motion, resolved their thinner parts into air, 
which God illightened : the earth also by being contiguat, 
and mixed with waters, (participating the same divine vir- 
tue,) ^brought forth the bud of the herb that seedeth seed, 
&C. and for a mean and organ, by which this operative vir- 
tue might be continued, Gtxl appointed the light to be 
united, and gave it also motion and heat; which heat caused 
a continuance of those several species which the earth 
(being made fruitful by the Spirit) produced, and with mo- 
tion begat the time and times succeeding. 

SECT. VIII. 

0/ the firmament^ and of the waters above the firmament : and 
whether there he any crystalline heaven^ or any primum mo- 
bile. 

AFTER that the Spirit of God had moved upon the 
waters, and light was created, God said, Let tliere be a fir^ 
f/ument in the midst of the waters ^ cmd let it separate the 
wakrsjrom the waters : that is, those waters which by ra- 
refaction and evaporation were ascended, and those of the 
earth and sea. 

But these waters, separate above this extension, which 
the Latin translation csHXeih jirmamentymij or expansum^ 
(for so Vatablus, Pagninus, and Junius turn it,) are not the 
crystalline heavens created in the ima^nations of men ; 
which opinion Basilius Magnus calleth a childish supposi- 
tion, making in the same place many learned arguments 
against this fancy. For the waters above the firmament 
are the waters in the air above us, where the same is more 
solid and condense, which Gtxl separated from the nether 
waters by a firmament, that is, by an extended distance and 
vast space : the words raquia (which Montanus writeth ra- 
Itfl^A) and shamajim being indifferently taken for the hea- 
ven and for air, and more properly for the air and ether 

" Geu. i. II. 
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than for the heavens, as the best Hebricians understand 
them, ^quo suprema at tenuia ah hifimis crassis diductay 
iritersectaque distarenty " for that whereby the supreme 
*^ and thin bodies were placed in distance, being severed 
^^ and cut off from low and gross matters :'" and the wateris 
above the firmament, expressed in the word mcyim^ are in 
that tongue taken properly for the waters above the air, or 
in the uppermost region of the same. 

And that the word heaven is used for the air, the script 
tures every where witness; as in the ^ blessings of Joseph; 
and in the 104th Psalm, vBy these springs shall thejbwl of 
the heaven dwell: and, ^upon Sodom and Gomorrah it rained 
brimstone and fire out of the heaven : and in Isaac''s blessing 
to Jacob, ^ God give thee therefore of the dew of heaven : 
and in ^ Deuteronomy the 11th, But the land^ whither you 
go to possess ity is a Icmd that drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven: and in 'Job, Wlu) hath engendered the Jrosts of 
heaven ? and in ^ St. Matthew, Behdd the Jowls of heaven: 
Jbr they sow not. So as in all the scriptures of the Old 
Testament throughout is the word heaven very often used 
for air, and taken also hyperbolically for any great height, 
as, ^Let Its build us a tower ^ whose top may reach to heaven^ 
&c. And in this very place Basil avoucheth, that this ap- 
pellation of heaven for the firmament is but by way of si- 
militude : his own words be these ; Et vocavit Deu^firmd- 
m£ntum coelum. Hcec appeUatio alii quidem proprie ac- 
commodatur^ huic autem nunc ad similitudinem ; And 
God called thefirmam^ent heaven. " This appellation,'^ suth 
Basil, " is properly applied to another,'^ (that is, to the 
starry heaven,) " but to this*" (that is, to the firmament di- 
viding the waters) " it is imposed by similitude.*" And if 
there were no other proof, that by the firmament was nieant 
the air, and not the heaven; the words of Moses in the 
8th verse, conferred with the same word firmament in the 

■* Mont. Nat. Hist. fol. 152. ■ Deut. xi. 10. 

«Gen. zlix. 25. < Job xxxviii. 29. 

p Psal. civ. 12. " Matt. vi. 26. 

I Gen. xix. 24. ^ Gen. xi. 4. 
' Gen. xxvii. 28. 
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20th verse, make it manifest : for in the 8th verse it is writ- 
ten, that God called thejirmament^ which divided waters from 
waters, heaven ; and in the 20th verse he calleth the firma-' 
ment of heaven, air ; in these words. And let the fowlfy 
upon the earth in the open firmament of heaven. And what 
use there should be. of this icy, or crystalline, or watery 
heaven, I conceive not, except it be to moderate and temper 
the heat, which the primum mobile would otherwise gather 
and increase : though in very truth, instead of this help, it 
would add an unmeasurable greatness of circle, whereby 
the swiftness of that first moveable would exceed all possi- 
Dility of belief. Sed nemo tenetur ad impossibUia ; " But 
^^ no man ought to be held to impossibilities f ^ and faith it-. 
self (which surmounteth the height of all human reason) 
hath for a forcible conductor the word of truth, which also 
may be called lumen omnis rationis et inteUectus; " the 
" light of all reason and understanding.'' Now that this 
supposed first moveable turneth itself so many hundred 
thousand miles in an instant, (seeing the scriptures teach it 
not,) let those that can believe men's imaginations appre- 
hend it, for I cannot. But of these many heavens, let the 
reader that desireth satisfaction search Orontius; and of 
this watery heaven, Basilius Magnus, in his Hexaih. fol: 
40, 41, &c. and Matth. Beroaldus, in his 2d book and 6th 
chapter. For myself, I am persuaded, that the waters 
called, the waters above the heavens j are but the clouds 
and waters engendered in the uppermost air. : 

SECT. IX. 

A conclusion, repeating the sum of the works in the creation, which 
are reduced to three heads : the creation of matter, the forming 
ofity the finishing of it, 

TO conclude ; it may be gathered out of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, that this was the order of the most wise 
God in the beginning, and when there was no other na- 
ture, or being, but God's incomprehensible eternity. First, 
he created the matter of all things : and in the first three 
days he distinguished, and gave to every nature his pro- 

c 4 
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per form; the form of levity to that which ascended; 
to that which descended, the form of gravity: for he se« 
parated light from darkness, divided waters from waters, 
and gathered the waters under the firmament into pne 
place. In the last three days, God adorned, beautified, and 
replenished the world : he set in the firmament of heaven 
the sun, moon, and stars ; filled the earth with beasts, the 
air with fowl, and the sea with fish, giving to all that have 
life a power generative, thereby to continue their species 
and kinds ; to creatures vegetative and growing, their seeds 
in themselves; for ^he created all things^ that they might 
have their being: and the geiveratkms of the ivorld are pre-^ 
served, 

SECT. X. 

That nature is no principium per se; nor form, the giver of being: 
and of our ignorance how second causes should have any propor^ 
tion with their effects, 

AND for this working power, which we call nature, the 
beginning of motion and rest, according to Aristotle; the 
same is nothing else but the strength and faculty which 
God hath infused into every creature, having no other self- 
ability than a clock, after it is wound up by a man'^s hand, 
hath. Those therefore that attribute unto this faculty any 
first or sole power, have therein no other understanding 
than such a one hath, who, looking into the stem of a ship, 
and finding it guided by the helm and rudder, doth ascribe 
some absolute virtue to the piece of wood, without all con- 
sideration of the hand that guides it, or of the judgment 
which also directeth and commandeth that hand : forgetting 
in this and in all else, that by the virtue of the first act all 
agents work whatsoever they work : Virtute primi actits^ 
agunt agentia omnia quicquid agunt : for as the mind of 
man seeth by the organ of the eye, heareth by the ears, 
and maketh choice by the will; and therefore we attri- 
bute sight to the eye, and hearing to the ears, &c. and yet 

* \Vi»(l. Sal. i. 14. 
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it is the mind only that giveth ability, life, and motion to 
all these his instruments and organs ; so God worketh by 
angels, by the sun, by the stars, by nature or infused proper- 
ties, and by men as by several organs, several effects ; all se- 
cond causes whatsoever being but instruments, conduits, and 
pipes, which carry and disperse what they have received from 
the head and fountain of the universal. For as it is Grod^s in- 
fioite power and every-where-presence (compassing, em- 
bracing, and piercing all things) that giveth to the sun 
power to draw up vapours, to vapours to be made clouds ; 
cloads to contain rain, and rain to fall : so all second and 
instrumental causes, together with nature itself, without that 
operative faculty which Grod gave them, would become al- 
together silent, virtueless, and dead : of all which excel- 
lently y Orpheus, Per te virescunt omnia; " All things by 
" thee spring forth in youthful gTeen."" I enforce not these 
things, thereby to annihilate those variable virtues which 
God hath given to his creatures, animate and inanimate, to 
heavenly and earthly bodies, &c. for all his works in their 
virtues praise him : but of the manner how God worketh in 
them, or they in or with each other, which the heathen phi- 
losophers, and those that follow them, have taken on them 
to teach ; I say, there is not any one among them, nor any 
one among us, that could ever yet conceive it or express it; 
ever enrich his own understanding with any certain truth, 
or ever edify others (not foolish by self-flattery) therein. 
For, (saith Lactantius, speaking of the wisdom of the phi- 
losophers,) SiJacuUas inveniendioB veritatis huic sttuiio sub- 
joceret^ aliqua/ndo esset inventa ; cum vero tot temporibuSy 
iotingeniis in ejus inquisitione contritis^ non sit compre- 
hmsa^ apparet nuUam ibi esse sapientiam; " If in this 
" study,'' saith he, " were means to find out the truth, it 
" had ere this been found out : but seeing it is not yet com- 
" prehended, after that so much time, and so many wits 
" have been worn put in the inquiry of it, it appeareth, that* 



y Natiira enim, rcmota provideutia Lact. dc falsa Sapicntia, 1. 3. c. 28. 
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" there is no wisdom there to be had/' ^Nam si de una re 
prcBcisascientia haieretuTy omnium rerum scientia necessaruy 
haberetur ; " If the precise knowledge of any one thing 
" were to be had, it should necessarily follow, that the 
" khowledge of all things were to be had.'' And as the 
philosophers were ignorant in nature, and the ways of her 
working ; so were they more curious than knowing, in their 
first matter and physical form. For if their first matter had 
any being, it were not then the first matter: for, as it is the first 
matter, it hath only a power of being, which it altogether leav- 
eth when it doth subsist. And seeing it is neither a sub- 
stance perfect, nor a substance inchoate, or in the way of 
perfection, how any other substance should thence take 
concrescence it hath not been taught, neither are these forms, 
saith a learned author, any thing; Si ex ea exprimatur po- 
tentitty qucB nihil est. Again ; how this first matter should 
be subjectum Jbrmarum^ and passive, which is understood 
to precede the form, it is hard to conceive: for to make 
form, which is the cause, to be subsequent to the thing 
caused, (to wit, to the first matter,) is contrary to all 
reason, divine and human : only it may be said, that 
originally there is no other difference between matter and 
form than between heat and fire, of which the one can- 
not subsist without the other, but in a kind of ra- 
tional consideration. Leaving therefore these riddles to 
their lovers, who by certain scholastical distinctions wrest 
and pervert the truth of all things, and by which Aristotle 
hath laboured to prove a false eternity of the world, I think 
it far safer to affirm with St. Augustine, " that all species 
" and kinds are from God, from whom whatsoever is na- 
*' tural proceedeth, of what kind or estimation soever ; from 
*' whence are the seeds of all forms, and the forms of all 
" seeds, and their motions ;" A quo est omnis species^ a quo 
est quicquid naturaliter esty cujuscunque generis est, ctiju>s- 
cu/nque cestimationis est; .a quo. sunt semirm Jbrma/rum, 
Jbrm(B seminumy motu^ seminum atque Jbrmarum. And 
thus much Averroes is forced to confess : " For all forms,*' 

^ Cj'pr. de mente, I. 3. 
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saith he, ** are in primo motore r which is also the opinion 
of ^Aristotle in the ISth of his Metaph., and of Albertus 
upon Dionysius. 

SECT. XL 

Of fate; and that the stars have great influence: and that their 
operations may diversly be prevented or furthered, 

AND, as of nature, such is the dispute and contention 
concerning fate or destiny; of which the opinions of those 
learned men that have written thereof may be safely re- 
ceived, had they not thereunto annexed and fastened an 
inevitable necessity, and made it more general, and univeril 
sally powerful than it is, by ^ving it dominion over the 
mind of man, and over his will ; of which Ovid and Juve- 
nal: 

^ Ratio fatum vincere nuUa valet, 

Servis regna dabunt, captivisfata triumphos, 

'Gainst fate no counsel can prevail. 
Kingdoms to slaves by destiny, 
To captives triumphs given be. 

An error of the Chaldeans, and after them of the Stoics, 
the Pharisees, PrisciUianists, the Bardisanists, and others^ 
as c Basil, Augustine, and Thomas have observed : but that 
fate is an obedience of second causes to the first, was well 
conceived of Hermes, and Apuleius the Platonist. ^ Plo- 
tinus out of the astronomers calleth it a disposition from the 
acts of celestial orbs, unchangeably working in inferior bo- 
dies, the same being also true enough, in respect of all those 
things which a rational mind doth not order nor direct. 
Ptolemy, Seneca, Democritus, Epicurus, Chrysippus, Em- 
pedocles, and the Stoics, some of them more largely, others 
more strictly, ascribe to ^fate a binding and inevitable ne- 
cesaty ; and that it is the same which is spoken and deter- 
mined by God, (quod de unoqvoque nostrumfatus est Deus^ 

' 1 2th Metapli. c. 35. Tho. cont. Gent. 3. c. 83. 
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and the definite lot of all living. And certainly it cannot 
be doubted, but the stars are instruments of far greater use, 
than to ^ve an obscure light, and for men to gaze on after 
sunset ; it being manifest, that the diversity of seasons, the 
winters, and summers, more hot and cold, are not so uncer- 
tainedby the sun and moon alone, who always keep one and 
the same course, but that the stars have also their work- 
ing therein. 

And if we cannot deny, but that God hath given virtues 
to springs and fountains, to cold earth, to plants and stones, 
minerals, and to the excremental parts of the basest living 
creatures, why should we rob the beautiful stars of their 
working powers ? for seeing they are many in number, and 
of eminent beauty and magnitude, we may not think, that 
in the treasury of his wisdom, who is infinite, tliere can be 
wanting (even for every star) a peculiar virtue and opera- 
tion ; as every herb, plant, fruit, and flower adorning the 
face of the earth hath the like. For as these were not, cre- 
ated to beautify the earth alone, and to cover and shadow 
her dusty face, but otherwise for the use of man and beast, 
to feed them and cure them ; so were not those uncount- 
able glorious bodies set in the firmament, to no other end 
than to adorn it ; but for instruments and organs of his di- 
vine providence, so far as it hath pleased his just, will to de- 
termine. Origen upon this place of ^Genesis, Let there be 
light in the firmament^ &c. affirmeth, that the stars are not 
causes, (meaning perchance binding causes ;) but are as open 
books, wherein are contained and set down all things what- 
soever to come ; but not to be read by the eyes of human 
wisdom : which latter part I believe well, and this saying of 
% Siracides withal : That there are hid yet greater things 
than these be, and we have seen but a Jew of his works. 
And though, for the capacity of men, we know somewhat, 
yet in the true and uttermost virtues of herbs and plants, 
which ourselves sow and set, and which grow under our 
feet, we are in effect ignorant; much more in the powers 

^Gcu.i. 15. sEccl. xliii. 32. 
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and working of celestial bodies. For hardly (saith ^ Solo- 
mon) can we discern the things that are tipon the earth, cmd 
with greai labour find we out those things that are before 
us : who ca/n then investigate the things that are in hea- 
ven? ^Midturn est de relms cceUstibus cdiquid cognoscere : 
" It is much to know a little of heavenly things.'' But in 
this question of fate, the middle course is to be followed ; 
that as with the heathen we do not bind God to his crea- 
tures, in this supposed necessity of destiny ; so on the con- 
trary, we do not rob those beautiful creatures of their 
powers and offices. For had any of these second causes de- 
spoiled. God of his prerogative, or had God himself con- 
strained the mind and will of man to impious acts by any 
celestial enforcements, then sure the impious excuse of some 
were justifiable ; of whom ^St. Augustine, Impia perversi^ 
tote in malis facias rectissime reprehendendis ingerunt ac- 
cusandum potius auctorem syderum, quam commissorem 
mlerum; " Where we reprehend them of evil deeds, they 
" again with wicked perverseness urge, that rather the au- 
" thor and creator of the stars, than the doer of the evil, is 
" to be accused.'" 

But that the stars and other celestial bodies incline the will 
by mediation of the sensitive appetite, which is also stirred 
by the constitution and complexion, it cannot be doubted. 
Corpora cceUstia, saith Damascene, constituunt in nobis 
habitus, complexiones, et dispositiones ; " The heavenly 
^* bodies,'' saith he, ^^ make in us habits, complexions, and 
" dispoidtions ;" for the body (though ^ Galen enforce it fur- 
ther) hath undoubtedly a kind of drawing after it the affec- 
tions of the mind, especially bodies strong in humour, and 
nimds weak in virtues ; for those of choleric complexion are 
subject to anger, and the furious effects thereof; by which 
they suffer themselves to be transported, where the mind hath 
not reason to remember, that passions ought to be her vas- 
sals, not her masters. And that they wholly direct the 
reasonless mind, I am resolved : for all those which were 

* Wisd. ix. i6. ^ h\\%. 20. super Gen. ad lit. 

' Aristotle. ' OhI. I. mor. an. seq. "temp. 
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created mortal,, as birds, beasts, and the like, are left to 
their natural appetites; over all which, celestial bodies (as 
instruments and executioners of God's pr^idence) have 
absolute dominion. What we should judge of men, who 
little differ from beasts, I cannot tell ; for as he that con- 
tendeth against those enforcements may easily master or re- 
sist them ; so whosoever shall neglect the remedies by vir- 
lue and piety prepared, putteth himself altogether under 
the power of his sensual appetite ; ™ Vincetur faiwm si re- 
eistaSj vincit si contefnpseris ; " Fate will be overcome, if 
." thou resist it ; if thou neglect, it conquereth/' 

But that either the stars or the sun have any power over 
the minds of men immediately, it is absurd to think, other 
than as aforesaid, as the same by the body^s temper may be 
affected. Lumen soils ad genercUionem sensibilium corpo- 
rum coTifert^ et ad vitam ipsam movet^ et nutritj et auget, 
et perficit : " The light of the sun,'' saith ^ St. Augustine, 
** helpeth the generation of sensible bodies, moveth them to 
" life, and nourisheth, augmenteth, and perfecteth them ;"" 
yet still as a minister, not as a master : Bonus quidem est 
solf in ministerial non imperio ; " The sun is good to serve, 
" not to sway,'' saith o St. Ambrose. And St. Augustine, 
Deus regit iiiferiora corpora per superiora; " God ruleth 
" the bodies below by those above :" but he avoucheth not, 
that superior bodies have rule over men's minds, which 
are incorporal. 

But howsoever we are by the stars inclined at our birth, 
yet there are many things, both in nature and art, that en- 
counter the same, and weaken their operation; and Ari- 
stotle himself confesseth, that the heavens do not always 
work their effects in inferior bodies, no more than the signs 
of rain and wind do always come to pass. And it is di- 
vers times seen, that paternal virtue and vice hath his coun- 
ter-working to these inclinations. vEst injuvencispairum 
virtue ; *^ In the young offspring the father's virtue is ;" and 
so the contrary, patrum vitia: and herein also there is 

■" Quint. «» Hex. 1. 4. de term. 3. 

" Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. 5. . p Hor. 1. 4. Od. 30. 
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often found an interchange; the sons of virtuous men, 
by an ill constellation, become inclinable to vice; and of 
vicious men to virtue. 

Egregia est soboles scelerato nata parente : 
A worthy son is born of a wicked father. 

, But there is nothing (after God^s reserved power) that 
somuch.setteth this art of influence out of square and rule, 
as education doth : for there are none in the world so 
wickedly inclined, but that a religious instruction and bring- 
ing up may fashion anew and reform them ; nor any so 
well disposed, whom (the reins being let loose) the conti- 
nual felloiwship and familiarity, and the examples of disso- 
lute men, may not corrupt and -deform. Vessels will ever 
retain a savour of their first liquor : it being equally difli- 
eult either to cleanse the mind once corrupted, or to extin- 
guish the sweet savour of virtue first received, when the 
mind was yet tender, open, and easily seasoned ; but where 
a favourable constellation (allowing that the stars incline 
the will) and a virtuous education do happily arrive, or the 
contrary in both, thereby it is that men are found so exceed- 
ing virtuous or vicious, heaven and earth (as it were) run- 
ning together, and agreeing in one : for as the seeds of vir- 
tue may, by the art and husbandry of Christian counsel, 
produce better and more beautiful fruit, than the strength 
of self-nature and kind could have yielded them ; so the 
plants, apt to grow wild, and to change themselves into 
weeds, by being set in a soil suitable, and like themselves, 
are made more unsavoury, and filled with poison. It was 
therefore truly affirmed. Sapiens adjuvabit opus astrorum^ 
quemadmodum agricola terrce naturam; " A wise man as- 
*' sisteth the work of the stars, as the husbandman helpeth 
" the nature of the soil.'** And Ptolemy himself confesseth 
thus much; Sapiens^ et omina sapientis medici dominabun- 
iur astris; " A wise man, and the ominous art of a wise 
"physician, shall prevail against the stars.'*'* Lastly, we 
ought all to know that God created the stars, as he did the 
^t of the universal ; whose influences may be called his 
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reserved and unwritten laws. But let us consider how they 
bind : even as the laws of men do ; for although the kings 
and princes of the world have by their laws decreed, that a 
thief and a murderer shall suffer death ; and though their 
ordinances are daily by judges and magistrates (the stars of 
kings) executed accordingly ; yet these laws do not deprive 
kings of their natural or religious compassion, or Innd them 
without prerogative, to such a severe execution, as that 
there should be nothing left of liberty to judgment, power, 
or conscience : the law in his own nature being no other 
than a deaf tyrant. But seeing that it is otherwise, and 
that princes (who ought to imitate God in all they can) do 
sometimes, for causes Xo themselves known, and by media- 
tion, pardon offences both agsdnst others and themselves ; it 
were then impious to take that power and liberty from Grod 
himself, which his substitutes enjoy; God being mercy, 
goodness, and charity itself. Otherwise that example of 
' prayer by our Saviour taught, ^ And let its not be led into 
temptation, but deliver us from evU, had been no other but 
an expense of words and time; but that God (which only 
knoweth the operation of his own creatures truly) hath as- 
sured us, that there is no inclination or temptation so forciUe, 
which our humble prayers and desires may not make frus- 
trate and break asunder: for were it (as the Stoics conceive) 
that fate or destiny, though depending upon eternal power, 
yet being once ordered and disposed, had such a connection 
and immutable dependency, that God himself should in a 
kind have shut up himself therein, '^ how miserable then 
" were the condition of men,'" saith St. Augustine, " left 
" altogether without hope."*' 

And if this strength of the stars were so transferred, as 
that God had quitted unto them all dominion over his crea- 
tures ; be he Pagan or Christian that so believeth, the only 
true God of the one, and the imaginary gods of the other, 
would thereby be despoiled of all worship, reverence, or re- 
spect. 

♦» Matt. vi. I?. 
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And certainly, God, which hath promised us the reward 
of well-doing, which Christ himself claimed at the hands of 
the Father, ('/ have Jmished the work which thou gavest 
me to doy) and the same God who hath threatened unto 
us the sorrow and torment of offences, could not, contrary 
to his merciful nature, be so unjust, as to bind us inevitably 
to the destinies or influences of the stars, or subject our 
souls to any imposed neces^ty. But it was well said of 
Plotinus, that the stars were significant, but not efficient; 
giving them yet something less than their due : and there- 
fore, as I do not consent with those who would make those 
glorious creatures of Gtxi virtueless ; so I think that we de- 
rogate from his eternal and absolute power and providence, 
to ascribe to them the same dominion over our immortal 
souls, which they have over all bodily substances and pe- 
rishable natures : for the souls of men loving and fearing 
God, receive influence from that divine light itself, whereof 
the sun^s clarity, and that of the stars, is by Plato called but 
a shadow, ^ Lumen est umbra Dei, et Deus est lumen lumi^ 
nis; ^^ Light is the shadow of God^s brightness, who is the 
^ light <^ light.'" But to end this question, because this 
destiny, together with providence, prescience, and predesti- 
nation, are often confounded, I think it not impertinent to 
touch the difference in a word or two ; for every man hath 
not observed it, though all learned men have. 

SECT. XII. 

Of Prescience. 

PRESCIENCE, or foreknowledge, (which the Greeks 
^prognosiSf the Latins prcecoffnitioj or prcesctentia^) con- 
sidered in order and nature, (if we may speak of Gtxl after 
the manner of men,) goeth before providence : for God 
foreknew all things before he had created them, or before 
they had being to be cared for ; and prescience is no other 
than an infallible foreknowledge. For whatsoever ourselves 

' John xviii. 4. 'Plat. Pol. 6. Ficin. in I. 7. Pol. 
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foreknow, except the same be to succeed accordingly, 
not be true that we foreknow it. But this prescie: 
God (as it is prescience only) is not the cause of any 
futurely succeeding : neither doth God^^s foreknowledj 
pose any necessity, or bind. For in that we forekno^ 
the sun will rise and set ; that all men born in the 
shall die again ; that after winter the spring shall 
after the spring, summer, and harvest ; and that accc 
to the several seeds that we sow, we shall reap severa 
of grain, yet is not our foreknowledge the cause of tl 
any of these : neither doth the knowledge in us bind c 
strsdn the sun to rise and set, or men to die ; for the < 
(as men persuade themselves) are otherwise manifes 
known to all. " The eye of man,'' saith ^Boetius, " b 
*^ eth those things subject to sense, as they are'; th 
^^ seeth that such a beast is a horse, it seeth men, 
and houses, &c. but our seeing of them (as they i 
not the cause of their so being, for such they be in 
own natures.'' And again out of the same author 
vina providentia rebtis generandHs 9ion 'imponit nea 
terriy quia si om/nia evenirent ex necessitate^ prcemia 
rum, et poena malorum periret; " Divine provide 
saith he, ^^ imposeth no necessity upon things that £ 
" exist ; for if all came to pass of necessity, there shoul 
" ther be reward of good, nor punishment of evil." 

SECT. XIII. 

Of Providence, 

NOW providence (which the Greeks call pronoid) 
intellectual knowledge, both foreseeing, caring for, an 
dering all things, and doth not only behold all past, si. 
sent, and all to come, but is the cause of their so I 
which prescience (simply taken) is not : and therefore 
vidence by the philosophers, saith St. Augustine, is di' 
into memory, knowledge, and care: memory of the 

* Boetius de Consol. 
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knowkdge of the present, and care of the future : and we 
ourselves account such a man for provident, as, remember- 
ing things past, and observing things present, can by judg- 
ment^ and comparing the one with the other, provide for 
the future, and times succeeding. That such a thing there 
is as providence, the scriptures every where teach us ; Moses 
in many places, the prophets in their predictions, Christ 
himself and his apostles assure us hereof; and besides the 
scriptures, Hermes, Orpheus, Euripides, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Plotinus, and (in effect) all learned men, acknowledge the 
providence of God ; yea, the Turks themselves are so confi- 
dent therein, as they refuse not to accompany and visit each 
other in the most pestilent diseases, nor shun any peril what- 
soever, though death therein do manifestly present itself. 

The plaqes of scripture proving providence are so many, 
both in general and particular, as I shall need to repeat but 
a few of them. in this place : Sing unto God^ saith " David, 
^Ikh c&oereih iheheavcTis with cbmds, cmdprepareth rain for 
Oie earthy and maketh the grass to grow upon the mountains^ 
which giveth the beasts their Jbod^ a/ndjeedeth the yofwng 
raven that cries. * JU these wait upon thee ; that thou mayest 
give themjbod in due season, v And thou shait drink of* the 
river Chereth, saith God to Elijah ; and I have commanded 
the ravens to feed tfiee there. ^ Behold the Jowls of the air : 
they sow not^ nor reap ; amd yet your heavenly Father feed- 
^h them. Again ; ^Are not two sparrows sold for afarthing? 
and one of them shall notfaU on the ground witlumt your 
Father ; yea^ aU the hairs of your head are numbered: and 
^ St Peter, Ca^t aU your care on him^for he carethfor yaii : 
and, his judgments a/re written^ saith ^ David. 

God therefore, who is every where present, ^ wfu) JUleth 
the heavens and the earthy whose eyes are upon the righteous^ 
o>nd his countena/nce against them that do evUj was therefore 
Ijy Orpheus called ocuhis infinitus^ " an infinite eye,^ behold- 
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ing all things; and cannot therefore be esteemed as an 
idle looker on^ as if he had transferred his power to any 
other ; for it is contrary to his own word, ^ Gloriam meam 
aUeri non dabo ; ^^ I will not ^ve my glory to another.^ No 
man commandeth in the king^s presence, but by the king's 
direction ; but Grod is every where present, and King of kings. 
The example of Gk)d^s universal providence is seen in his 
creatures. The father provideth for his children; beasts 
and birds, and all living, for their young ones. If provi- 
dence be found in second fathers, much more in the first 
and universal : and if there be a natural loving care in ta&a 
and beasts, much more in God, who hath formed this na- 
ture, and whose divine love was the beginning, and is the 
bond of the universal: Amor divinus rerwm omnium esi 
prmdpiumf et vinctdtim universij saith Plato; amor Dei 
est nodus perpetuiLSj mundi copula^ panrtiumque ejus immo- 
bile sustentacyiwm^ ac universcB machincB Jhndcmientum ; 
^ The love of Grod is the perpetual knot, and link or chain of 
^^ the world, and the immovable pillar of every part therec^, 
<< and the basis and foundation of the universal.^ God 
therefore, who could only be. the cause of all, can only pro- 
vide for all, and sustain all ; so as to absolute power, to 
every-where presence, to perfect goodness, to pure and di- 
vine ^love, this attribute and transcendent hability of provi- 
dence is only proper and belon^g. 

SECT. XIV. 

Of Predestination. 

NOW for predestination, we can difference it no other- 
wise from providence and prescience, than in this; that 
prescience only foreseeth ; providence foreseeth and careth 
for, and hath respect to all s creatures, even from the bright- 
est angels of heaven, to the unworthiest worms of the earth: 
and predestination (as it is used, especially by divines) is 
only of men, and yet not of all to men belon^ng, but of 

* fisay xlii. 8. t Romans viii. and ix. 

' I John iv. I. God is love. 
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their salvation properly, in the common use of divines; or 
perdition, as some have used it Yet ^ Peter Lombard, 
Thomas, Bemensis Theologus, and others, take the word 
predestination more strictly, and for a preparation to felicity. 
Divers of the fathers take it more largely sometimes: among 
whom St. Augustine, speaking of two cities and two socie- 
ties, useth these words : ^ Quarum est una, qtue prtBdesti- 
naia est in cetemum regnare cwm Deo, altera (Btemwm sup- 
fUciufk stibire cum Diabclo ; ^^ whereof one is it, which is 
" predestinated to reign for ever with God, but the other is to 
" undergo everlasting torment with the Devil *y for according 
to Nonius Marcellus, destinare, est prasfparare ; and of the 
same opinion are many Protestant writers, as ^ Calvin, Beza, 
Buchanus, Danseus, and such like : and as for the manifold 
questions hereof arising, I leave them to the divines ; and 
why it hath pleased God to create some vessels of honour, 
anfl some of dishonour, I will answer with Gregory, who 
saith, 1 Qui injactis Dei rationem non videt, infirmitatem 
iuam considerans, cur non videat, rationem videt ; ^^ He that 
^ seeth no reason in the actions of Gt)d, by consideration of 
^^ his own infirmity, perceiveth the reason of his blindness."*^ 
And again with ^ St. Augustine, Occulta esse causa potest, 
yyusta esse non potest ; " Hidden the cause of his predesti- 
"nation may be, unjust it cannot be.^ 

SECT. XV. 

Of fortune : and of the reason of some things that seem to be by 
fortune^ and against reason and providence. 

LASTLY, seeing destiny or necessity is subsequent to 
God's providence, and seeing that the stars have no other 
dominicm than is before spoken, and that nature is nothing 
but, as Plato calleth it, Dei artem, vel artificiosum Dei or- 
gomum, " the art, or artificial organ of God {^^ and Cusa- 



^ Lomb. 1. I. dist. 39. Thorn, part, in magn. ann. in c. 9. ad Rom. Da- 

!• dist 23. Bern, in Probl. de p. d. nseus, 1. 3. de Salut 

^ Aug. 1. 15. cr I. de Civ. Dei. > Greg. Mag. Job ix. 
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nus, Divini prcdcepti inatrumentum ; " the instrument of 
" the divine precept :^ we may then with better reason re- 
ject that kind of idolatry, or god of fools, .called fortune or 
chance ; a goddess, the most reverenced, and the most re- 
viled of all other, but not ancient : for Homer maketh her 
the daughter of Oceanus, as Pausanias witnesseth in his 
Messeniacks. The Greeks call her riyr^v^ signifying a rela- 
tive being, or betiding, so as before Homer^s time this great 
lady was scarce heard of: and Hesiodus, who hath taught 
the birth and beginning of all these counterfeit gods, hath 
not a word of fortune ; yet afterwards she grew so great 
and omnipotent, as, from kings and kingdoms, to beggars 
and cottages, she ordered all things, resisting the wisdom of 
the wisest, by making the possessor thereof miserable ; va- 
luing the folly of the most foolish, by making their success 
prosperous : insomuch as the actions of men were said to be 
but the sports of fortune, and the variable accidents hap- 
pening in men^s lives, but her pastimes : of which ^ Palla- 
dius. Vita hommum hid'usJhrtutKB est ; ** The Ufe of man is 
** the play of fortune :*" and because it often falleth out, 
that enterprises guided by ill counsels have equal success 
to those by the best judgment conducted, therefore had for- 
tune the same external figure with sapience; whereof Athe- 
naeus: 

Longissime a sapientia fors dissidet, 
Sedmulta perficit tamen simillima. 

From wisdom fortune differs far^ 
And yet in works most like they are. 

But I will forbear to be curious in that, which (as it is 
commonly understood) is nothing else but a power imagi- 
nary, to which the success of human actions and endeavours 
were for their variety ascribed ; for when a manifest cause 
could not be given, then was it attributed to fortune, as if 

" Sen. ep. 91. Aur. vict. de Perti- cry out upon fortune, applying to ber 

nace, Sen. ep. 74. Demetrius Polior- a verse of iCschylus : ** Tu me extu- 

cetes, in the great and often changes « listt, eadem me is (sentio) perdi- 

of his fortune, is said to have used to ** turn,'* 
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there, were no cause of those things, of which most men are 
ignorant ; contrary to this true ground of Plato, Nihil est 
ortum svb sote, ctyiis catisa legitima non prcecesserit ; '* No- 
" thing ever came to pass under the sun, of which there was 
" not a just preceding cause."" But Aquinas hath herein an- 
swered in one distinction whatsoever may be objected ; for 
many things there are, saith he, which happen, besides the 
intention of the inferior, but not besides the intention of the 
superior ; Prceter intentionem inferioris^ sed non prceter in- 
imtionem sttperioris, (to wit, the ordinance of God ;) and 
therefore, saith o Melancthon, Qtiod poettB Jbriunam^ nos 
Deum appeUamtcs ; " Whom the poets call fortune, we know 
"to be God."*' . And that this is true, the scripture in many 
places teacheth us ; as in the law of murder : ^ He that smit- 
eth a man^ and he die, shall die the death ; and if a man 
hath not laid wait, but God hath offered him into his hands; 
iken I xcUl appoint thee a pla^e whither he shall fiee. Now, 
where the scripture hath these words, God hath offered him 
into his hands, we say, if he hurt him by chance : and in 
^Deuteronomy, where the slipping of an axe from the 
helve, whereby another is slain, was the work of God himself; 
we in our plu*ase attribute this accident to chance or fortune : 
and in the ' Proverbs, The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposition thereof is of the Lord: so as that which seemeth 
most casual and subject to fortune, is yet disposed by the 
ordinance of God, as all things else ; and hereof the wiser 
sort, and the best learned of the philosophers, were not ig- 
norant, as Cicero witnesseth for them, gathering the opinion 
of Aristotle and his sectators, with those of Plato, and the 
Academics, to this effect; that the same power which they 
called animam mundi, " the soul of the world,'' was no other 
than that incomprehensible wisdom, which we express by 
the name of God, governing every being as well in heaven 
as in earth ; to which wisdom and power they sometime gave 
the title of necessity or s fate, because it bindeth by inevit- 

•**Te facimus fortuna Deam, coe- ^ Deut. xix. 5. 
"^ue locamus." Sat. 10. 366. ' Prov. xvi. SS' 

'Exod. xxi. 12, 13. • Cic. Ac. Quaest. 1. i. 
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able ordinance : sometime, the style of fortune, because of 
many effects there appear unto us no certain causes. To 
this effect speaketh St. Augustine in his questions upon Ge- 
nesis the first book : the same hath Seneca in his fourth of 
Benefits ; which was also the doctrine of the Stoics, of which 
sect he was: "*For whatsoever,'' saith he, "thou callest 
*^ Gkxl, be it nature, fate, or fortune, all are but one and the 
** same, differenced by divers terms, according as he useth 
*' and exerciseth his power diversly.'' 

But it may be objected, that if fortune and chance were 
not sometimes the causes of good and evil in men, but an 
idle voice, whereby we express success ; how comes it then, 
that so many worthy and wise men depend upon so many 
unworthy and empty-headed fools P that riches and honour 
are given to external men, and without kernel ; and so many 
learned, virtuous, and valiant men wear out their lives in 
poor and dejected estates ? In a word, there is no other in- 
ferior, or apparent cause, beside the partiality of man's af- 
fection, but the fashioning and not fashioning of ourselves 
according to the nature of the time wherein we live : for 
whosoever is most able and best sufficient to discern, and 
hath withal an Gonest and open heart and loving truth ; if 
princes, or those that govern, endure no other discourse 
than their own flatteries : then, I say, such an one, whose 
virtue and courage forbiddeth him to b& base and a dissem- 
bler, shall evermore hang under the wheel ; which kind of 
deserving well and receiving ill we always falsely charge 
fortune withal. For whosoever shall tell any great man or 
magistrate, that he is not just ; the general of an army, that 
he is not valiant ; and ^eat ladies, that they are not fair; shall 
never be made a counsellor, a captain, or a courtier. Nei- 
ther is it sufficient to be wise with a wise prince, valiant with 
a valiant, and just with him that is just, for such a one hath 
no estate in his prosperity ; but he must also change with 
the successor, if he bie of contrary qualities ; sail with the 
tide of the time, and alter form and condition, as the estate 

*■ Senec. ]. 4. c. 7. 
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or the estate^s master changeth : otherwise how were it pos* 
sible, that the most base men, and separate from all imitable 
qualities, could so often attain to honour and riches, but by 
such an observant slavish course P These men having no- 
thing else to value themselves by, but a counterfeit kind of 
wondering at other men, and by making them believe that 
all th^ vices are virtues, and all their dusty actions crystal- 
line, have yet in all ages prospered equally with the most 
virtuous, if not exceeded them. For, according to Menan- 
der, Omnia msipiens arrogcmtia et plausibus capitur; 
<^ Every fool is won with his own pride, and others flattering 
^^ applause r**^ so as whosoever will live altogether out of him- 
self, and study other men^s humours, and observe them, shall 
never be unfortunate ; and on the contrary, that man which 
prizeth truth and virtue, (except the season wherein he liveth 
be of all these, and of all sorts of goodness, fruitful,) shall 
Wfer prosper by the possession or profesrion thereof. It is 
also a token of a worldly wise man, not to war or contend 
in vain against the nature of tim^ wherein he liveth : for 
such a one is often the author of his own misery ; but best 
it were to follow the advice which the pope gave the bi- 
shops of that age, out of Ovid, while the Arian heresy raged : 

" Dum furor in cursu est, currenti cedefurori. 

While fury gallops on the way. 
Let no man fury*8 gallop stay. 

And if Cicero (than whom that world begat not a man of 
more reputed judgment) had followed the counsel of his 
brother Quintus, Potmsset^ saith Petrarch, in Uctvlo stio 
wm, potuisset integro cadavere sepeliri ; " he might then 
" have died the death of nature, and been with an untom 
" and undissevered body buried ;^ for, as Petrarch in the 
same place noteth. Quid sttdtiiis quam despercmtem {prce- 
^^ftim de effectu) Utibus perpetuis impUca/ri ? ** What more 
" foolish than for him that despairs (especially of the ef- 
" feet) to be entangled with endless contentions ?^ Whoso- 

"Ovid. Met. 1. i. 
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ever therefore will set before him MachiavePs two marks to 
shoot at, to wit, riches and glory, must set on and take off 
a back of iron to a weak wooden bow, that it may fit both 
the strong and the feeble; for as he that first devised to 
add sails to rowing vessels did either so proportion them, as 
being fastened aloft, and towards the head of his mast, he 
might abide all winds and storms ; or else he some time or 
other perished by his own invention : so that man which 
prizeth virtue for itself, and cannot endure to hoise and 
strike his sails, as the divers natures of calms and storms re- 
quire, must cut his sails and his cloth of mean length and 
breadth, and content himself with a slow and sure naviga- 
tion, to wit, a mean and free estate. But of this dispute of 
fortune, and the rest, or of whatsoever lords or gods, ima- 
ginary powers, or causes, the wit (or rather foolishness) of 
man- hath found out, let us resolve with St. Paul, who hath 
taught us, that there is ^but one God^ the Father ^ of whom 
are all things^ and we in him^ a/nd one Lord Jesus Christy 
by whom are all things^ amd we by him. There are diversi- 
ties of operations^ but God is the same which worJceth aU 
in all. 



CHAP. 11. 

Ofm^irCs estate in his first creation^ amd ofGod^s rest. 

SECT. I. 

Of the image of God, according to which man was first created, 

J. HE creation of all other creatures being finished, the hea- 
vens adorned, and the earth replenished, God said, y Let us 
make m^n in our own im^age, according to our likeness. 

Man is the last and most admirable of God^s works to us 
known : * Ingens miraculum homo ; " Man is the greatest 
** wonder,'"* saith Plato out of Mercurius : NaturtB a/rden- 
tissimcB artifidum ; " The artificial work of the most ardent 

* 1 Cor. yiii. 6. xii. 6. * Tris. Asel. 2. et de volant. Dei. 

y Gen. i. 26. Plat. leg. 1. i . 
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'< or fire^like nature,''* as saith Zoroaster ; though the same 
be meant, not for any excellency external, but in respect of 
his internal form, both in the nature, qualities, and other at^ 
tributes thereof: in nature, because it hath an essence, im- 
mortal and spiritual ; in qualities, because the same was by 
God created holy and righteous in truth; in. other attri- 
butes, because man was made lord of the world, and of the 
creatures therein. 

^ Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius altce, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in catera posset : 
Natus homo est. 

More holy than the rest, and understanding more, 
A living creature wants, to rule all made before : 
So man began to be. 

Of this image and similitude of God, there is much dis- 
pute among the fathers, schoolmen, and late writers : some 
of the fathers conceive, that man was made after the image 
of God, in respect chiefly of empire and dominion, as St. 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and some others: which St. Ambrose 
denieth to the woman in these words, Ut sicut Deus unus^ 
oh eofieret homo untis ; et quomodo ex Deo uno omnia^ ita 
^xuno homine omne genibs esset super Jaciem totitis terras: 
untLS igitur unumjedty qui unitatis ejus haberet imaginem ; 
^^ That as God is one, one man might be made by him ; and 
^^ that in what manner all things are of one God, likewise 
^^ of one man the whole kind should be upon the face of the 
^^ whole earth: therefore he being one, made one that 
" should have the image of his unity.'' But whereas it is 
gathered out of the following words of the same verse, that 
man was after the image of God in respect of rule and 
power; it is written dominamini in the plural number, 
ond let them rule over thejish of the sea, &c. and therefore 
cannot the woman be excluded. Others conceive, that man 
18 said to be after the image of God in respect of his immor- 
tal soul only : because as God is invisible, so the soul of 

**' Sanctum, quia pars potior im- « tali." In locum Ovid. Met. 1. i. 
"mortalis; animal, quia in mor- 76. 
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man is invisible ; as God is immortal and incorporal, so is 
the soul of man immortal and incorporal ; and as there is but 
one Grod which govemeth the world, so but one soul which 
govemeth the body of man; and as God is wholly in every 
part of the world, so is the soul of man wholly in every part 
of the body : Anima est iota in totOj et tota in qualibet parte ; 
" The soul is wholly in the whole body, and wholly in every 
^^ part thereof,^ according to Aristotle ; though Chalcidius 
and other learned men deny that doctrine ; which that it is 
otherwise than potentially true, all the Aristotelians in the 
world shall never prove. These and the like arguments do 
the Jews make, saith Tostatus, and these resemblances be- 
tween the infinite God and the finite man. 

The schoolmen resemble the mind or soul of man to God 
in this respect especially ; because that as in the mind there 
are three distinct powers, or faculties, to wit, memory, un- 
derstanding, and will ; and yet all these being of real differ- 
ences, are but one mind : so in God there are three distinct 
Persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and yet but one 
God. They also make the image and similitude diverse ; 
and again, they distinguish between imaginem Dei, and 
ad imagmem Dei ; and spin into small threads with subtle 
distinctions many times the plainness and sincerity of the 
scriptures : their wits being like that strong water, that eat- 
eth through and dissolveth the purest gold. Victorinus also 
maketh the image of God to be substantial, but not the si- 
militude : Sed insvbstamtia nomen qtuditatis declarativum; 
" a word declaring quality in the substance.*" Out of which 
words, and that which foUoweth, it is inferred, that as the 
image and similitude do greatly differ, so the sinful soul 
doth not therefore leave to be the image of God ; but it 
hath not his similitude, except it be holy and righteous. 
St. Augustine also against Adimantus the Manichee afiirm- 
eth, that by rin the perfection of this image is lost in man; 
and in his retractions maintaineth the same opinion, and also 
affirmeth that the similitude is more largely taken than the 
image. 

But howsoever the schoolmen and others distinguish, or 
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whatsoever the fathers conceive ; sure I am, that St Paul 
maketh the same sense of the image which Victorinus doth 
of the similitude, who saith, ^ As we have borne the image 
of the earthly^ so shall we bear the image of the heavenly ; 
and it cannot be gathered out of the scriptures, that the 
words image and svmUitvde were used but in one sense, and 
in this place the better to express each other, whatsoever 
Lombard hath said to the contrary. For God knows what 
a multitude of meanings the wit of man imagineth to him- 
self in the scriptures, which neither Moses, the prophets, or 
apostles ever conceived. Now as St. Paul useth the word 
image for both; so St. James useth the word similitude 
for both, in these words : ^ Therewith bless we God, even the 
Father ; and therewith cwrse we m>en, which are made after 
the similitude of God. Howsoever therefore St. Augustine 
seemeth, out of a kind of elegancy in writing, to make some 
ifference ; as where he writeth, ^ Confitemur im/zginem in 
cstemitate, similitudinem in moribus inveniri ; " We con- 
" fess that this image is found in eternity, but his similitude 
" in manners,^ that is, in the spiritual dispositions and qua^ 
fides of the mind : yet thus he elsewhere speaketh plain- 
ly ; c Quasi vero possit esse imago (diqua, in qua simUi^ 
tudo non sit : si enim onmino simUis non est, prociddidno 
nee ijnago est ; ** As if,'' saith he, " there could be any 
*^ image, where the similitude is not : no, out of doubt, . 
" where there is no likeness, there is no image.*" The very 
Words of the text make this most manifest, as. Let us make 
Vim in our image, according to our likeness ; which is. 
Let us make man in our image, that he may be like us : and 
in the next verse following, God himself maketh it plain; 
for there he useth the word image only as thus : God ere- 
oted the man in his image, in the im^age of God created 
h him. And to take away all dispute or ambiguity, in the 
finl verse of the fifth chapter, the word similitude is used 
again by itself, as, In the day that God created Adam, in 
ike likeness of God made he him. And this similitude 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 49. « Jam. iii^ 9. <* Ut supra. « Aug. ut supra. 
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^ St. Paul calleth the image ; Put on^ saith he, the new man^ 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him thai 
created him. And in Siracides it is written, He made them 
according to his image. Now if we may believe St. Paul 
before Peter Lombard, and other schoolmen, then it is as 
manifest as words can make it, that the image and similitude 
is but the same ; for St. Paul useth both the words directly 
in one sense. zFor they turned the glory of the incorruptible 
God to the similitude of the image of a corruptible man. 

Zanchius laboureth to prove, that man was formed after 
the image of God, both in body and mind : ^ Nulla pars in 
hominCj qute non Jhierit huju^ce imaginis particeps ; " No 
^ part in a man,'"* saith he, " which was not participating 
^^ God^s image ;^ for God said. Let us make man according 
to our oxvn im^xge. But the soul alone is hot man, but the 
hypostasis, or whole man, compounded of body and soul. 
" The body of man,'' saith he, " is the image of the world, 
** and called therefore microcosmu^ ;'^ but the idea and exem- 
plar of the world was first in God, so that man, according to 
his body, must needs be the image of God. Against which 
opinion of this learned man, his own objection seemeth to 
me sufficient, where he allegeth that it may be said, that 
Moses spake by the figure synecdoche, as when a man is 
called a mortal man, yet is not the whole man mortal, but 
the body only : so when God said. Let u>s make man qfier 
our image^ he meant the soul of man, and not the body of 
earth and dust : i Maledictus qui Deitatem ad hominis linea-^ 
Tnentd refert^ saith St. Augustine ; " Cursed is he that re- 
" ferreth the deity of God to the lineaments of man's body:" 
Deus enim non est hunujmcBjbrmce particeps^ neque corpus 
hummium divince^ saith Philo ; " God is not partaker of 
** human form, nor human body of the form divine." The 
Hebrew word for image is tselem, which signifieth a shadow 
or obscure resemblance : In imagine pertransit homo ; ** Man 
" passeth away in a shadow." Let us then know and consider, 
that God, who is eternal and infinite, hath not any bodily 

*'Coloss. iii. lo. *> Zanch. de oper. Dei, 1, 3. c. i. 

e Rom. i. 23. ' la Gea. 
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shape or composition, for it is both against his nature and 
his word ; an error of the anthropomorphitae, against the 
very essence and majesty of God. 

Surely Cicero, who was but a heathen, had yet a more di- 
vine understanding than these gross heretics : Ad stmUitU' 
difiem Deipropius accedebat humana virtus, quamjigura ; 
" The virtue which is in man,^ saith he, " came nearer the 
" amilitude of God than the figure.*" For God is a spiri- 
tual substance, invisible, and most simple ; God is a just 
God; God is merciful ; God is charity itself; and, in a word, 
goodness itself, and none else simply good. And thus much 
it hath pleased God himself to teach us, and to make us 
know of himself. What then can be the shadow of such 
a substance, the image of such a nature, or wherein can man 
be said to resemble his unexcogitable power and perfectness.'^ 
Certainly, not in ^ dominion alone ; for the Devil is said to 
be the prince of this world, and the ^ kingdom of Christ was 
not thereof, who was the true and perfect image of his Fa- 
ther: neither because man hath an immortal soul, and 
therein the faculties of memory, understanding, and will ; 
for the devils are also immortal, and participate those facul- 
ties, being called ™ dcemones, because scienfes of knowledge 
and subtlety : neither because we are reasonable creatures, 
by which we are distinguished from beasts : for who have 
rebelled against God ? who have made gods of the vilest 
beasts, of serpents, of cats, of owls, yea, even of shameful 
parts, of lusts and pleasures, but reasonable men ? Yet do 
I not condemn the opinion of ^ St. Chrysostom and Am- 
brose, as touching dominion, but that, in respect thereof, 
man was in some sort after the image of God, if we take 
dominion, such as it ought to be, that is, accompanied with 
justice and piety ; for God did not only make man a ruler 
wd governor over the fishes of the sea, the fowls of heaven, 
(or of the air,) and over the beasts of the field ; but God 
gave unto man a dominion over men, he appointed kings to 
govern them, and judges to judge them in equity. Neither 

^Eph. vi. 12. ™ Plat in Cratyl. 

'John xviii. 36. " Osorius de Just. 1. 5. 
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do I exclude reason, as it is the ability of understanding. 
For I do not conceiye, that Irenseus did therefore call man 
the image of God, because he was animcd rationale only ; 
but that he understood it better, with Sybilla ; Imago mea 
est homoj rectam ratwnsm fuibens ; ^^ Man that is endued 
" with right reason is said to resemble God ;*" that is, by 
right reason to know and confess God his creator, and the 
same God to serve, love, and obey; and therefore said 
St. Augustine^ (who herein came nearer the truth,) FecU 
Detis hominem ad imoffinem et similitudinem suam in mente; 
*' God made man in respect of the intellect after his own 
^^ image and similitude C^ and <> Rejmerius, Homo^ quod ha- 
bet mentem^ foetus est ad imaginem Dei; ^^ Man was made 
^' after the image of God, in mind, or, in that he hath a 
" mind.'' 

SECT. II. 

Of the intellectual mind of many in which there is much of the image 
of God ; and that this image is much deformed by sin. 

BUT mens is not taken here for anima physica^ accord- 
ing to Aristotle, which isjbrma vel natiira hominis^ *^ the 
*^ form or nature of man C" but this faculty or gift of Gkxl, 
called m^enSf is taken for prima vis animi^ ^^ the prindpai 
'^ strength of the mind [or soul,]'' ct{;W actus est perpetua 
veritcUis contemplatio ; ^' whose act [exercise, or office] is 
^* the perpetual contemplation of truth;" and therefore it is 
also called P inteUectus divinuSj inteUectus contemplaiivuSj 
et anima contemplaHva ; ^^ a divine understanding, and an 
^< intellect or mind contemplative." ^ Est autem mens nostra^ 
saith Cusanus, vis comprehendendi ; et totum virttude ex 
omnibus comprehendendi virtutibus compositum ; " Our in- 
" tellectual mind," saith he, "is a power of comprehending; 
" even the whole, that is in this kind powerful, compounded 
" of all the powers of comprehension :" unto which Mercurius 
attributeth so much, (if his meaning accompany his words,) 
that he esteemeth it to be the very essence of God^ (which 

" Reyn. de inent. p Poemand. n De mente. Idiot. I. 3. 
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was also the error of the Manichees, and others,) and no 
otherwise separate from God, saith he, than the light from 
the sun ; for this menSj or understanding, saith Mer- 
curius^ ^ est Deus in hominibus '^ is God in men ;^ or ra- 
ther (and which I take to be his meaning) is the image of 
God in man. For, as the sun is not of the same essence or 
nature with the divine light, but a body illightened, and an 
illumination created ; so is this mens or understanding in 
men, not of the essence of God^s infinite understanding, but 
a power and faculty of our souls the purest; or, the lumen 
mim(B raHmalisj^^hj the true and eternal light illight- 
*' ened.*" And this mens others call cmimam animce. " the 
^ soul of the soul ;*" or, with St. Augustine, " the eye of the 
" sotfl,*" or receptacle of sapience and divine knowledge, qucB 
amorem saptentice tangtiam ducem sequitur, " which fol- 
*Moweth after the love of sapience as her guide,^ saith 
Philo; between which and reason, between which and the 
nrind, called anima^ between which and that power which 
the Latins call cmim/us^ there is this difference : reason is 
that faculty by which we judge and discourse ; animUj by 
which we live. Hereof it is said, animu corptis animate id est^ 
vivificat; ^^ anima, or the soul, is that which doth animate 
" the body,^ that is, giveth it life ; for death is the separa^ 
tbn of body and soul : and the same strength, saith Philo, 
which Gt)d the great director hath in the world, the same 
hath this anima, or mind, or soul in man. Jnimus is that 
by which we will and make election ; and to this Basil 
i^reeth, which calleth this mens^ or divine understanding, 
perspicizcem animce partem^ " the perceiving part of the 
" mind,*" or, the light by which the soul discemeth : dormi- 
^um mens, non cmima, sopitur ; et in Juriosis mens ex- 
Hng^i^r, anima manet : **in men that sleep it is this 
**wje?w, or understanding, and not the mind or soul, which 
" resteth, during which time it is but habitual in wise men, 
^^and in madmen this m^n« is extinguished, and not the 
"soal;'' for madmen do live, though distract. 

' Sen. ep. 65. f. et 31. f. 
RALEGH, HIST. WORLD, VOL. I. E 
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Therefore this word being often used for the soul ^ving 
life, is attributed abusively to madmen, when we say that 
they are of a distract mind, instead of a broken understand- 
ing: which word mind we use also for opinion; as, I am 
of this mind, or that mind : and sometimes for men's con- 
ditions or virtues; as, he is of an honest mind, or, a man of 
a just mind : sometimes for affection ; as, I do this for my 
mind's sake: and Aristotle sometimes useth this word mem 
for the phantasy, which is the strength of the imagination : 
sometimes for the knowledge of principles which we have 
without discourse : oftentimes for spirits, angels, and intel- 
ligences : but as it is used in the proper signification, in* 
eluding both the understanding agent and possible, it is de- 
scribed to be a pure, simple, substantial act, not depending 
upon matter, but having relation to that which is intelli- 
gible, as to his first object : or more at large thus ; a part or 
particle of the soul, whereby it doth understand, not de- 
pending upon matter, nor needing any organ, free from pas- 
sion coming from without, and apt to be dissevered, as eter« 
nal from that which is mortal. Hereof excellently Mercu« 
rius; Anima est imago mentis^ mens im^ago Dei. Dem 
menti prteest^ mens animce, (mima corpori ; " The soul'* 
(meaning that which giveth life) '^ is the image of this un» 
^^ derstanding, or mens ; and this m£ns^ or understanding, 
" is the image of God. God is president or ruler over this 
*' understanding, this understanding over the soul, and this 
" soul over the body." This division and distinction, out of 
the Platonicks and Feripateticks, I leave to the reader to 
judge of. That msns humana hath no need of any organ,. 
' Marsilius Ficinus, in his ninth book of the soul's immortal- 
ity, laboureth to prove. Zanchius doth not differ from Fi- 
cinus in words ; for, saith he, ' Adjhcultatem inteUigentem 
exercendam^ non eget mens organo ; tanquam m^edio, per 
quod intelligat : quanqtbom eget objecto in qvcd intuecUur, 
et ex quo intellectionem concipiat. Hoc autem objectum stmt 
phcmtasmata^ seu rerum a sensibtis perceptarum simulachra 

• Lib. 9. c. 5. ^ Zanch. de oper. Dei, part. ^. 1. i.e. 3. 
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ad phcmtdLsiam prolata : " To exercise the faculty of under- 
*^ standing, the mind of man,'" saith he, ^^ needeth no instru* 
'^ ment, as a mean, by which it may understand : but it 
" needeth an object whereon to look, and whence to con- 
'* ceive the act of understanding. This object are the phan- 
'^ tasms^ or the resemblances of things received from the 
" sense, and carried to the phantasy .'" But in effect this 
condufiion seemeth to carry a contrary sense, when he mak- 
eth the phantasy^ in representing the object to the under- 
standings to be a corporal orgcmum ; neither can it be un- 
derstood to be an orgcmum of any thing but of the under- 
standing. And he addeth, that the resemblance of things 
m man'^s imagination are to his understanding and mind 
as colours are to the sight ; whence it so foUoweth, that the 
ima^nation or phantasy itself is to the faculty of under- 
standing as the eye is to the faculty of seeing : and as this 
is an orgcmum^ so that. Of this question, how the mind in 
all her actions maketh use of the body, and hath communion 
with the body, I refer the reader to a most grave and learned 
discourse in the last reply of " Mr. Dr. Bilson, late bishop 
of Winchester, unto Henry Jacob. Howsoever the truth be 
determined, we must conclude, that it is neither in respect 
of reason alone, by which we discourse, nor in respect of 
the mind itself, by which we live, nor in respect of our souls 
amply, by which we are immortal, that we are made after 
the image of Grod. But most safely may we resemble our- 
selves to Grod m mente^ and in respect of that pure faculty 
which is never separate from the contemplation and love of 
God. Yet this is .not all; for St. Bernard maketh a true 
difference between the nature and faculties of the mind or 
soul, and between the infusion of qualities, endowments, and 
gifts of grace, wherewith it is adorned and enriched, which, 
bdng added to the nature, essence, and faculties, maketh it 
altogether to be after the image of God ; whose words are 

"Page 185. et sequent. ** Ad ima- " agnosceret suum ; atqne imitari, 

'* ginem Dei creavit ilium, id est, sa- " proque ingenii, proque anctoritatis, 

'* pientia, virtutisf ac booitatis com- " sibi concessae ratione, studeret.'* 

" potem, qui sese intuitus creatorem Exam. 
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these: Non propterea imago Dei est, quia sui meminit mens, 
seqtte inteUigit et diUgit, (which was also the opinion of 
St. Augustine;) sed quia potest meminissey inteUigere, ac 
dUigere eum a qtuyjacta est: that is, " The mind (or mens) 
*' was not therefore the image of God, because it remem- 
^' bereth, understandeth, and loveth itself; but because it 
** can remember, understand, and love God, who created it" 
And that this image may be deformed and made unprofit- 
able, hear Basil ; Homo ad imuginem et simUitudmem Dei 
Jactus est, peccatum vero imaginis htgus pulchritudinem 
dfsfbrmavit, et inutUem reddidit, diim a/nimam corrupts 
concupiseenticB ctffectibus immersit : *^ Man was made after 
^^ the image and similitude of God, but sin hath deformed 
^^ the beauty of this image, and made it unprofitable, by 
^^ drawing our minds into corrupt concupiscence/^ 

It is not therefore (as aforesaid) by reason of immortality, 
nor in reason, nor in dominion, nor in any one of these by 
itself, nor in all these joined, by any of which, or by all 
which we resemble, or may be caUed the shadow of God, 
though by reason and understanding, with the other facul- 
ties, of the soul, we are made capable of this print; but 
chiefly, in respect of the habit of original righteousness, 
most perfectly infused by God into the mind and soul of 
man in his first creation. For it is not by nature, nor by 
her liberality, that we were printed with the seal of God^s 
image, (though reason may be said to be of her gift, which^ 
joined to the soul, is a part of the essential constitution at 
our proper species,) but from the bountiful grace of the 
Lord of all goodness, who breathed life into earth, and coD' 
trived within the trunk of dust and clay, the inimitable lia- 
bility of his own justice, pi^ty, and righteousness. 

So long therefore (for that resemblance which doinini<xi 
hath) do those that are powerful retain the image of Grodj 
as according to his commandments they exercise the office 
or magistracy to which they are called, and idncerely walls 
in the ways of God, which in the scriptures is called ^waUc- 

* Gen. V. 22. 
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inff with God ; and all other men so long retain this image, 
as they fear, love, and serve God truly, that is, for the love 
of Grod alone, and do not bruise and deface his seal by the 
weight of manifold and voluntary offences and obstinate 
ans. For the unjust mind cannot be after the image <^ 
Grod, seeing God is justice itself; the bloodthirsty hath it 
not, for God is charity and merey itself; falsehood, cunning 
practice, and ambition, are properties of Satan, and there- 
fore cannot dwell in one soul together with God : and to 
be short, there is no likelihood between pure y light and 
black darkness, between beauty and deformity, or between 
righteousness and reprobation. And though nature, ac- 
cording to common understanding, have made us capable by 
the power of reason, and apt enough to receive this image of 
Grod^s goodness, which the sensual souls of beasts cannot 
perceive ; yet were that aptitude naturally more inclinable 
to follow and embrace the false and dureless pleasures of 
this stage-play world, than to become the shadow of God 
by walking after him, had not the exceeding workmanship 
of God^s wisdom, and the liberality of his mercy, formed 
eyes to our souls, as to our bodies, which, piercing through 
the impurity of our flesh, behold the highest heavens, and 
thence bring knowledge and object to the mind and soul, to 
contemplate the ever-during glory and termless joy pre^ 
pared for those which retain the image and similitude of 
their Creator, preserving undefiled and unrent the garment 
dihe new man, which after the image of God is created in 
righteousness and tms holiness^ as saith ^ St. Paul. Now 
whereas it is thought by some of the fathers, as by St. Au- 
gustine, with whom ^ St. Ambrose joineth, that by sin the 
perfection of the image is lost, and not the image itself, both 
opmons by this distinction may be reconciled ; to wit, that 
the image of God, in man, may be taken two ways ; for 
^ther it is considered according to natural gifts, and con- 
asteth therein ; namely, to have a reasonable and under- 
standing nature, &c. and in this sense the image of God is no 

' 1 Cor. vi. 14. * £ph. iv. 24. ■ St. Ambrose. 
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more lost by sin than the very reasonable or understanding 
nature, &c. is lost ; (for sin doth not abolish and take away 
these natural gifts :) or, the image of God is considered ac- 
cording to supernatural gifts, namely, of divine grace and hea- 
venly glory, which is indeed the perfection and accomplish- 
ment of the natural image; and this manner of similitude and 
image of God is wholly blotted out and destroyed by sin. 

SECT. HI. 

Of OUT hose and frail bodies : and that the care thereof should yield 

to the immortal soul. 

THE external man God formed out of the dust of the 
earth, or (according to the signification of the word Adam) 
of adamathf of red earth, or, eo! limo terriBj " out of the 
" slime of the earth,'' or a mixed matter of earth and water. 
^ Non ex qiudibet humo, sed ex ghaphar adamath {id, est) 
ex pinffuissima et moUissima: not that God made an 
image or statue of clay, but out of clay, earth, or dust, 
God formed and made flesh, blood, and bone, with all 
parts of man. 

That man was formed of earth and dust did Abraham 
acknowledge, when in humble fear he called unto God to 
save Sodom : ^ Let not my Lord now be angry ^ if I speak^ I 
that am but dust and a^hes : and, ^ In these houses of clay^ 
whose Jimndation is in the dust^ do our souls inhabit^ ac- 
cording to Job. And though our own eyes do every where 
behold the sudden and resistless assaults of death, and na- 
ture assureth us by never-failing experience, and reason by 
infallible demonstration, that our times upon the earth have 
neither certainty nor durability ; that our bodies are but 
the anvils of pain and diseases, and our minds the hives of 
unnumbered cares, sorrows, and passions ; and that (when 
we are most glorified) we are but those painted posts, against 
which envy and fortune direct their darts ; yet such is the 
true unhappiness of our condition, and the dark ignorance 
which covereth the eyes of our understanding, that we only 

•* Arias Mout. dc Nat. f. 156. * Gen. xviii. 27. <• Job iv. 19. 
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prize, pamper, and exalt this vassal and slave of death, and 
forget altogether (or only remember at our cast-away lei- 
sure) the imprisoned immortal soul, which can neither die 
with the reprobate, nor perish with the mortal parts of vir- 
tuous men : seeing Grod'^s justice in the one, and his good- 
ness in the other, is exercised for evermore, as the ever-liv- 
ing subjects of his reward and punishment. But when is 
it that we examine this great account ? never while we have 
one vanity left us to spend : we plead for titles, till our 
breath fail us ; dig for riches, while our strength enableth 
us ; exercise malice, while we can revenge ; and then, when 
time hath beaten from us both youth, pleasure, and health, 
and that nature itself hateth the house of old age, we re- 
member with ^ Job, that we nmst go the way from whence 
roe shall not return^ and that our bed is made ready for us 
v^ the dark; and then, I say, looking over-late into the bot- 
tom of our conscience, (which pleasure and ambition had 
locked up from us all our lives,) we behold therein the fear- 
fid images of our actions past, and withal this terrible in- 
scripUon, ^That God wiU bring every work into judgment 
Aat man hath done under the sun. 

But what examples have ever moved us ? what persua- 
sions reformed us ? or what threatenings made us afraid ? 
We behold other merfs tragedies played before us, we hear 
what is promised and tbreatened : but the world^s bright 
glory hath put out the eyes of our minds ; and these be- 
tmying lights (with which we only see) do neither look up 
towards termless joys, nor down towards endless sorrows, 
till we neither know nor can look for any thing else at 
the world's hands. Of which excellently Marius Victor : 

Nil hostes, nil dira fames, nil denique morbi 
Egerunt,fuimu8, qui nunc sumus, iisque periclis 
Tentati ; nihUo meliores reddimur unquam. 
Sub vitiis nullo culparumfine manentes, 

IXseases, famine, enemies, in us no change havre wrought. 
What erst we were, we are ; still in the same snare caught : 

*" Job X. 21. and xvii. 13. ''Eccl. xii. 14.^ 
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No time can our corrupted manners mend. 
In vic^ we dwell, in sin that hath no end. 

But let us Dot flatter our immortal souls herein ; for to 
neglect God all our lives, and know that we neglect him; to. 
offend God voluntarily, and know that we offend him, cast- 
ing our hopes on the peace which we trust to make at part- 
ing, is no other than a rebellious presumption, and (that 
which is the worst of all) even a contemptuous laughing to 
scorn, and deriding of God, his laws, and precepts. ^Fru- 
stra speranty qui sic de misericordia Dei sibi blandiuntur; 
" They hope in vain," saith Bernard, " which in this sort 
** flatter themselves with God'*s mercy.*" 



SECT. IV. 

Of the spirit of life which God breathed into man in his creation. 

IN this frame and carcass God breatlied the breath of 
life ; and the man was a living soul : that is, God gave to a 
body of earth and of corruptible matter a soul spiritual and 
incorruptible ; not that God had any such bodily instru- 
ments as men use, but God breathed the spirit of life and 
immortality into man, as he breatheth his grace daily into 
such as love and fear him. sThe Spirit of God, ssath 
Elihu in Job, hath made me, a/nd the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life : In qua sententia, saith Rabanus, xA- 
tanda est paupertas sensu^s carnalis, ne Jbrte putemtis 
Deum, vel manilms corporeis de limo Jbrmnsse corpus luh 
minis, veljaudihus aut laiiis suis inspirasse inJoQ^emfirr 
mati, ut vivere possit et spiraculum vitce habere : nam ef 
propheta cum ait, manus tucejecerunt me, &c. tropica hoc 
hcutione m^agis quam propria (id est,Ju>xta cansuetudinem, 
qua Solent homines operari) locutus est: " In which sen- 
" tence," saith he, " the beggarliness of carnal sense is to be 
'* avoided, lest perhaps we should think, either that Grod 
" with bodily hands made man'^s body of slime, or breathed 
" with jaws or lips upon his face, (being formed,) that he 
" might live, and have the spirit of life : for the prophet 

f Beru. in Fs.qui habitat. s Job xxxiii. 4. 
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" also when he saitfa, thy hands have made me, spake this 
" tropically, rather than properly, that is, according to the 
" custom which men use in working.*" Qiumtum est peru 
culi hiiSf qui scriptural sensu corporeo legunt ! ** In what 
<^ danger are they that read the scriptures in a carnal 
^^ sense !^. By this breath was infused into man both life 
and soul, and therefore this soul the philosophers call 
animamy qucB vivificat corpus , et a/nimat; ^^ which doth 
" animate and give life to the body.*" jTA^ inspiration of 
Ae Almighty giveth understandings saith Job; and this 
spirit, which God breathed into man, which is the reason- 
able soul of man, retumeth again to God that gave it, as 
the body retumeth unto the earth, out of which it was 
taken, according to £cclesiastes ; ^And dust shall return 
to the earth, out of which it was taken ; and the spirit shall 
return to God that gave it. Neither is this word spirii 
usually otherwise taken in the scriptures than for the soul; 
as when Stephen cried unto God, ^Domine, su^scipe spiri-^ 
twmmeum, ^^ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit f** and in St. John, 
^And Jestis bowed his head, a/nd gave up the ghost, or spi« 
lit; which was, that his life and soul left his body dead. 
And that the immortal soul of man differeth from the souls 
of beasts, the manner of the creation maketh it manifest : ' for 
it is written, ^Let the waters bring forth in abundance every 
creeping thing, a/nd let the earth bring forth the Uxnng thing 
according to his kind, the beast of the earth, &c. But of man 
it is written. Let us maJce man in our own image, he* ; and 
further, that ^the Lord breathed in hisfoce the breath of 
^fe. Wherefore, as from the water and earth were those 
creatures brought forth, and thence received life ; 90 shaH 
they again be dissolved into the same first matter whence 
they were taken : but the life of breath everlasting, which 
God breathed into man, shall, according to Ecclesiastes, 
^return again to God thoit gave it 

^ Eccl. xii. 7. ^ Gen. i. 20. 24. 26. 

* ActSYii. 59, "* Gen. ii. 7. 

^JoWxix. 30. " Eccl. xii. 7- ' 
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SECT. V. 

That man is, as it were, a little world : with a digression totiching 

our mortality. 

MAN, thus compounded and formed by God, was an 
abstract or model, or brief story of the universal : in whom 
Grod concluded the creation and work of the world, and 
whom he made the last and most excellent of his creatures, 
being internally endued with a divine understanding, by 
which he might contemplate and serve his Creator, after 
whose image he was formed, and endued with the powers 
and faculties of reason and other abilities, that thereby also 
he might govern and rule the world, and all other Grod^s 
creatures therein. And whereas God created three sorts of 
living natures, to wit, angelical, rational, and brutal; 
giving to angels an intellectual, and to beasts a sensual na- 
ture, he vouchsafed unto man both the <> intellectual of an- 
gels, the sensitive of beasts, and the proper rational belong- 
ing unto man, and therefore, saith Gregory --Nazianzene, 
vHomo eat utritisque natures vinculum; '^ Man is the bond 
^^ and chain which tieth together both natures :'^ and because 
in the little frame of man''s body there is a representation 
of the universal, and (by allusion) a kind of participation 
of all the parts thereof, therefore was man called microcos- 
moSy or the little world. ^Deus igitur hominem Jhctum^ 
vehd alterum quendam mundum^ in brevi magnum^ atque 
ejsiguo totum^ in terHs statuit; ^^ God therefore placed in 
^^ the earth the man whom he had made, as it were another 
<' world, the great and large world in the small and little 
** world f for out of earth and dust was formed the flesh 
of man, and therefore heavy and lumpish ; the bones of his 
body we may compare to the hard rocks and stones, and 
therefore strong and durable ; of which Ovid : 

^ Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua simus origine nati, 

• Ar. Phys. 1. 8. c. 2.' i. 17. f. <i Aug. 1. qu. 83. 4. 67. retr. 1. 1. 

P Greg. Naz. £pist *< Omnia in ho- c. 2. 
«( mine creatura, et coelum et terra." ** Ovid. Met. 1. i. 
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From thence our kind hard-hearted is. 

Enduring pain and care, 
Approving, that our bodies of 

A stony nature are. 

His blood, which disperseth itself by the branches of 
yeins through all the body, may be resembled to those wa- 
ters which are carried by brooks and rivers over all the 
earth ; his breath to the air; his natural heat to the enclosed 
warmth which the earth hath in itself, which, stirred up by 
ihe heat of the sun, assisteth nature in the speedier procrea- 
tion of those varieties which the earth bringeth forth ; our 
radical mcnsture, oil, or balsamum, (whereon the natural 
heat feedeth and is midntained,) is resembled to the fat and 
fertility of the earth; the hidrs of man^s body, which 
adorns, or overshadows it, to the grass, which covereth the 
upper face and skin of the earth ; our generative power, to 
nature, which produceth all things ; our determinations, to 
the light, wandering, and unstable clouds, carried every 
where with uncertain winds ; our eyes, to the light of the 
sun and moon ; and the beauty of our youth, to the flowers 
of the spring, which, either in a very short time, or with 
the sutfs heat, dry up and wither away, or the fierce puffs 
of wind blow them from the stalks ; the thoughts of our 
mind, to the motion of angels ; and our pure understand- 
ing, (formerly called menSj and that which always looketh 
upwards,) to those intellectual natures which are always 
present with God ; and, lastly, our immortal souls (while 
they are righteous) are by God himself beautified with the 
title of his own image and similitude. And although, in 
respect of God^ there is no man just, or good, or righteous, 
(fix*, s in cmgelis deprehensa est sttdtitiaj ^* Behold, he 
" found folly in his angels,'** saith Job ;) yet, with such a 
land of difference as there is between the substance and the 
shadow, there may be found a goodness in man : which God 
bong pleased to accept, hath therefore called man the 
unage and similitude of his own righteousness. In this also 

• Job iv. i8. 
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is the little world of man compared, and made more like the 
universal, (man being the measure of ail things;^ Homo est 
mensura omnium rerum^ saith Aristotle and Pythagoras,) 
that the four complexions resemble the four elements, and 
the seven ages of man the seven planets ; whereof our in- 
fancy is compared to the moon, in which we seem only to 
live and grow, as plants; the second age to Mercury, 
wherein we are taught and instructed ; our third age to Ve- 
nus, the days of love, desire, and vanity ; the fourth to the 
sun, the strong, flourishing, and beautiful age of man^s 
life ; the fifth to Mars, in which we seek honour and vic- 
tory, and in which our thoughts travel to ambitious ends; 
the sixth age is ascribed to Jupiter, in which we begin to 
take account of our times, judge of ourselves, and grow to 
the perfection of our understanding ; the last and seventh 
to Saturn, wherein our days are sad, and overcast, and in 
which we find by dear and lamentable experience, and by^ 
the loss which can never be repaired, that of all our vain 
passions and affections past, the sorrow only abideth : our 
attendants are sicknesses, and variable infirmities; and by 
how much the more we ^re ajccompanied with plenty, by so 
much the moi*e greedily is our end desired, whom when 
time hath made unsociable to others, we become a burden 
to ourselves : being of no other use, than to hold the riches 
we have from our successors. In this time it is, when (as 
aforesaid) we, for the most part, and never before, prepare 
for our eternal habitation, which we pass on unto with many 
sighs,. groans, and sad thoughts, and in the end, by the 
workmanship of death, finish the sorrowful business, of a 
wretched life; towards which we always travel both sleep: 
ing and waking ; neither have those beloved companions of 
honour and riches any power at all to hold us any one day 
by the glorious promise of entertainments; but by what 
crooked path soever we walk, the bame leadeth on directly 
to the house of death, whose doors lie open at all hours, 
and to all persons. For this tide of man'^s life, after it once 

^ Arist. 10. Metaph. c. i. f. 
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tumeth and declineth, ever runneth with a perpetual ebb 
and falling stream, but never floweth again : our leaf once 
fallen, springeth no more; neither doth the sun or the 
summer adorn us again, with the garments of new leaves 
and flowers. 

Redditur arboribus Jhrens revvrenHbus atas ; 
Ergo non homini, quod fait antCj redit 

To which I give this sense. 

The plants and trees made poor and old 
By winter envious, 
., The spring-time bounteous 

Covers again from shame and cold : 
But never man repair'd again 
His youth and beauty lost^ 
Though art, and care, and cost, 
Do' promise nature's help in vain. 

And of which Catullus, Epigram 53. 
Soles ocddere et redire possunt : 
Nobis cum setnel ocddit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

The sun may set and rise : 
But we contrarywise 
Sleep after our short light 
Ori^ everlasting night. 

For if there were any baiting place, or rest, in the course 
or race of man'^s life, then, according to the doctrine of the 
Academics, the same might also perpetually be maintained ; 
but as there is a continuance of motion in natural living 
thipgs, and as the sap and juice, wherein the life of plants 
is preserved, doth evermore ascend or descend ; so is it 
with the life of man, which is always either increasing to- 
wards ripeness and perfection, or decUning and decreasing 
towards rottenness and dissolution. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of the free power which man had in his first creation to dispose of 

himself, 

THESE be the miseries which our first parents brought 
on all mankind, unto whom God in his creation gave a free 
and unconstrained will, and on whom he bestowed the libe- 
ral choice of all things, with one only prohibition, to try his 
gratitude and obedience. God set before him a mortal and 
immortal life, a nature celestial and terrene ; and, indeed, 
God gave man to himself, to be his own guide, his own 
workman, and his own painter, that he might frame or de- 
scribe unto himself what he pleased, and make election of 
his own form. " God mcuie man in the begijining^ saith 
Siracides, cmd left him in the hands of his ozvn counsel 
Such was the liberality of God, and man's felicity : where- 
as beasts, and all other creatures reasonless, brought with 
them into the world, saith Lucilius, and that even when 
they first fell from the bodies of their dams, the nature 
which they could not change ; and the supernal spirits or 
angels were from the beginning, or soon after, of that con- 
dition, in which they remidn in perpetual eternity. But (as 
aforesaid) God gave unto man all kind of seeds and grafts 
of life, to wit, the vegetative life of plants, 4he sensual of 
beasts, the rational of man, and the intellectual of angels ; 
whereof whichsoever he took pleasure to plant and cul- 
tive, the same should futurely grow in him, and bring forth 
fruit, agreeable to his own choice and plantation. This 
freedom of the first man Adam, and our first father, was 
enigmatically described by Asclepius Atheniensis, saith 
Mirandula, in the person and fable of Proteus, who was 
said, as often as he pleased, to change his shape. To the 
same end were all those celebrated metamorphoses among 
the Pythagoreans and ancient poets, wherein it was feigned 
that men were transformed into divers shapes of beasts, 
thereby to shew the change of men's conditions, from rea- 

" Eccles. XV. 14. 
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son to brutality, from virtue to vice, from meekness to 
cruelty, and from justice to oppression. For by the livdy 
image of other creatures did those ancients represent the 
variable passions and affections of mortal men ; as by ser- 
pents were signified deceivers; by lions, oppressors and 
cruel men ; by swine, men given over to lust and sensual^ 
ity; by wolves, ravening and greedy men; which also 
St. Matthew resembleth to false prophets, ^which come to 
you in sheep's clothings btU inwardly they are ravefiing 
wolves ; by the images of stones and stocks, foolish and ig- 
norant men; by vipers, ungrateful men; of which xSt. 
John Baptist, O ye generaticrn of vipers^ &c. 

SECT. VII. 

Of God^s ceasing to create any more : and of the cause thereof ^ be- 
cause the universal created was exceeding good. 

IN this work of man, God finished the creation; not 
that Grod laboured as a man, and therefore rested : for God 
commanded, and it was finished, Cui vcluisse est Jedsse; 
" With whom to will is to make,^ saith Beda. Neither did 
God so rest, that he left the world made, and the creatures 
therdn to themselves: for, ^My Father worketh to thisday, 
saith Christy a/nd.I work; but God rested, that is, he 
created no new species or kinds of creatures, but (as afore^ 
said) gave unto man a power generative, and so to the rest 
of living creatures, and to plants and flowers their seeds in 
themselves; and commanded man to ^multiply and fill the 
earth, and the earth and sea to bring forth creatures accord- 
ing to their several kinds : all which being finished, God 
9aw thai his works were good; not that he foreknew not^ 
iuid comprehended not, the beginning and end before they 
Were; for God made every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth ; but he gave to all things which he had cre- 
ated the name of good, thereby to teach men, that from so 
good a God there was nothing made but that which was 
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perfect good, and from whose simple purity, and from so ex- 
<5ellent a cause, there could proceed no impure or imperfect 
effect. For man having a free will and liberal choice, pur- 
chased by disobedience his own death and mortality ; and 
for the cruelty of man's heart was the earth afterward 
cursed, and all creatures of the first age destroyed, but the 
righteous man Noah and his family, with those creatures 
which the ark contained, reserved by God to replenish the 
l^rth. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the place of paradise, 

SECT. I. 

That the seat of paradise is greatly mistaken; and that it is no 

marvel that men should err. 

Concerning the first habitation of man, we read, that 
ihe Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden ; and 
there he put the man whom he made^ Gen. ii. 8. Of this 
seat and place of paradise, all ages have held dispute ; and 
the opinions and judgments have been in effect as divers, 
among those that have written upon this part of Gene^, 
as upon any one place therein, seeming most obscure: 
some there are, that have conceived the being of the terres^ 
trial paradise, without all regard of the worWs jgeography, 
and without any respect of east and west, or any consider- 
ation of the place where Moses wrote, and from whence he 
directed (by the quarters of the heavens) the way how to 
find out and judge, in what region of the world this garden 
was by God planted, wherein he was exceeding respective 
and precise. Others, by being themselves ignorant in the 
Hebrew, followed the first interpretation ; or, trusting to 
their own judgments, understood one place for another: 
and one error is so fruitful, as it begetteth a thousand chil- 
dren, if the licentiousness thereof be not timely restrained. 
And thirdly, those writers which gave themselves to follow 
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and imitiM;e others, were itn all things $0 obs^yaot sectators 
q{ those masters, whom they adinired and believed in, as 
they thought it safer to condemn their own uaderstanding, 
than lo examine thars. For, saitfa Vadianas in his epistle 
of Paradise, Magntf^ errare^^ magnortitnh XHrontm awioru 
iaU perstum^ iremsnMimm; *^ We pass over many gross 
^' errcnrs, by the authority of great men led and persuaded.*^ 
AjBid it is true, that many of the fathers were far wide from 
the understtmding of this place. I speak it pot, that I my- 
self dare prescimeio censure them, for I jreyerepce both their 
learning and their piety, imd yet not bound to jCqUow them ^ny 
further than they are guided by truth : for tJi€y were i^nen ; et 
himanum est err are. And to the end that no man should be 
proud of himself, God hajth distributed unto mei^ such a 
pinportion of knowledge, as the wisest may behold in theoni^ 
selves their own weakness: NvXlk wnquam dedU omnia 
Iku9; ^' God never gave the knowledge of all things to any 
^^ (me.'" ^St. Paid ccmfessed that he knew not whether be 
were taken up into the third heaven in the flesh or out of 
the flesh ; and Christ himself acknowledges thus much, ^ihtit 
Q^ther men nor angels knew of the latter day ; and there- 
httj seeing knowledge is infinite, it is God, according to 
^St. Jude, who is only wise. Sapientia tibi invemtur9 
saith c Job ; But where is wisdom Jbwnd f arid where im 
Ae place of tmderstandvng? Mum knoweth not the price 
Aere^; Jbr it is notjftmndm the land of the Uvmg. And 
themfoire seeing God found folly in his angels ^, m^i^s judg- 
ments (which inhalnt in houses of clay) cannot be with- 
out their mistakings : and so the fathers, and other learned 
men, excusable in particulars, especially in those whereupon 
our salvation dependeth not. 

SECT. II. 

A recital of strange opinions touching paradise, 
NOW, as touching paradise, first it is to be inquired, whe- 
ther there were a paradise, or no ? or whether Moses's de- 

^iCor.xii. a. * Job xxviii. 12, 13. 

*Matt.xxiv. 36. *" Job iv, 18. 

*Jadc,ver, 15. 
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cription were altogether mystical and allegorical? asOrigen, 
Pbilo, Fran. Greorgius, with others, have affirmed; and 
that under the names of those four rivers, Pison, Gehon,. 
Hiddekel, and Perath, the tree qflife^ cmd the tree of know- 
ledge^ there were delivered unto us other mysteries and sig- 
nifications ; as, that by the ^ four rivers were meant the four 
cardinal virtues, justice, temperance, fortitude, and pru- 
dence; or (by others) oil, wine, milk, and honey. This 
allegorical understanding of paradise by Origen divulged, 
was again by Fran. Georgius received, saith Sixtus Senen- 
sis ; whose frivolous imaginations Sixtus himself doth fully 
and learnedly answer, in the 34th annotation of hid fifth 
book, fol. 338, the last edition. 

sSt. Ambrose also leaned wholly to the allegorical con- 
struction, and set paradise in the third heaven, and in the 
virtues of the mind, et in nostra principally which is, as I 
conceive it, in mente, or in our souls : to the particulars 
whereof he alludeth in this sort. By the place or garden 
of paradise, was meant the soul or mind ; by Adam, mens, 
or understanding ; by Eve, the sense ; by the serpent, de- 
lectation ; by the tree of good and evil, sapience ; aiid by 
the rest of the trees, the virtues of the mind,>or in the mind 
planted, or from thence springing. Notwithstanding all 
which, upon 1 Corinthians vi. he in direct words alloweth 
both of a celestial and terrestrial paradise; the one, into which 
St. Paul was rapped; the other, into which Adam was 
put by God. Aug. Chrysamensis was of opinion, that a 
paradise had been ; but that there was not now any mark 
thereof on the earth : the same being not only defaced, but 
withal the places now not so much as existing. To which 
Luther seemeth to adhere. / 

The Manichees also understood, that by paradise was 
meant the whole earth ; to which opinion Vadianus inclin- 
eth, as I conceive his words, in two several places. First, 
upon this ; Fill the earth. Gen. x. of which he gives this 
judgment : Hoc ipso etiam quod diocitj Replete terram, do- 
mina^nini universis animantibus, subjicite terram, claris- 

^Bartas. sem. 2. 1. 1. 143. ? Amb. de Farad. 
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sime docet, totam ierram extantem^ et omnigenis (ut turn 
erat) frvcfnbus consitam, sedem et hortum illud AdcBy et 
posteritatis Juturcejiiisse; ** These words,'' saith he, " in 
" which God said, Bring forth Jruit and multiply^ and, Fill 
" the ea/rth^ cmd subdue it, and, Rule over every creature, do 
" clearly shew, that the universal earth, set or filled with all 
" sorts of fruits, (as then it was,) was the garden and seat of 
" Adam, and of his future posterity.*" And afterward he 
acknowledgeth the place out of the *^Acts, Apostolus ex uno 
mtgume omne genus hunumum ideo factum docet, ut habi- 
iarent super universamfadem terra : tota igitur terra pa- 
radisus Ule erat; ** The apostle,'' saith he, " teacheth, that 
" God hath made of one blood all mankind to dwell over all 
" the face of the earth : and therefore all the earth," 
auth he, ** was that paradise:" which conjectures I will 
answer in order. Goropius Becanus diflfereth not much 
from this opinion, but yet he acknowledgeth that Adam was 
first planted by God in one certain place and peculiar gar- 
den; which place Goropius findeth near the river of Acesi- 
nes, in the confines of India. 

*Tertullian, Bonaventure, and Durandus, make paradise 
under the equinoctial ; and Postellus, quite contrary, under 
the north pole : the Chaldeans also for the most part, and 
all their sectators, followed the opinion of Origen, or rather 
Origen theirs ; who would either make paradise a figure, or 
sacrament only, or else would have it seated out of this sen- 
able world, or raised into some high and remote region of 
the air. Strabus and Rabanus were both sick of this vanity, 
with Origen and Philo: so was our venerable ^ Beda, and 
1 Peter Comestor, and ™ Moses Barcephas the Syrian, trans- 
lated by Masius. But, as Hopkins says of Philo Judaeus, 
that he wondered, quo mah genio afflatus, " by what evil 
" angel he was blown up into this error;" so can I not but 
greatly marvel at the learned men who so grossly and 
blindly wandered; seeing Moses, and after him the pro- 

^ Acts xvii. 26. * Pet. Comest. 1. i. cap. 3. 
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phets, do so plainly describe this place by the region in 
which it was planted, by the kingdoms and provinces bo^ 
dering it, by the rivers which watered it, and by the pomts 
of the compass upon which it lay, in teqiect of Jiidea, or 
Canaan. 

Noviomagus also upon Beda, De ncBtura rerwm^ bel^veth 
that all the earth was taken for paradise, and not any one 
place. For the whole earth, smth he, hath the same beauty 
ascribed to paradise. He addeth, that the ocean was that 
fountain from whence the four rivers, Pison, Gehon, Ti- 
gris, and Euphrates, had their beginning ; for he could not 
think it possible that these rivers of Ganges, Nilus, llgris, 
and Euphrates (whereof the one ran through India, the other 
through Egypt, and the other two through Mesopotamia 
and Armema) could rise out of (me fountain, were it not out 
of the fountain of the ocean. 

SECT. III. 

That there was a true local paradise eastward in the country of 

Eden, 

TO the first therefore, that such a place there was upon the 
earth, the words of Moses make it manifest, where it is 
written, ^And the Lord God plcmted a garden eastward in 
Eden; and there he put the man whom he had made: and 
howsoever the vulgar translation, called Jerome's transla^ 
tion, hath converted this place thus, Pkmtaverit JDommus 
DeiLS paradisum voluptatis a prindpioy " The Lord God 
^^ planted a paradise of pleasure from the beginning ;'' put- 
ting the word pleasure tor Eden, and ^rom the beffhinmg 
for eastward; it is manifest, that in this place Ed^i is 
the proper name of a region. For what sense hath this 
translation, (saith our Hopkins, in his Treatise of Paradise,) 
that he planted a garden of pleasure, or, that a river went 
out of pleasure to water the garden ? But the Seventy In- 
terpreters call it paradisum Edenis, '^ the paradise of 
'^ Eden ;^ and so doth the Chaldean paraphrast truly take it 
for the proper name of a place, and for a noun appellative; 

» Gen. ii. 8. 
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which re^n, in respect of the fertility of the soil, of the 
many beautiful rivers and goodly woods, and that the trees 
(as in the Indies) do always keep their leaves, was called 
Eden, which signifieth in the Hebrew, pleasantness^ or deli-- 
cacy ; as the Spaniards call the country opposite to the isle 
of Cuba, Florida : and this is the mistaking, which may 
end the dispute, as touching the double sense of the word, 
that as Florida was a country, so called for the flourishing 
beauty thereof; so was Eden a region, called pleasure or 
delicacy, for its pleasure or delicacy : and as Florida signifi- 
eihjkmrisMng ; so Eden signifieth pleasure: and yet both 
are the proper names of countries ; for Eden being the pro- 
per name of a re^on, (called pleasure in the Hebrew,) and 
paiadise b^ng the choice seat of all that region, paradise 
was truly the garden of Eden, and truly the garden of 
pleasure. 

Now {or eastward, to translate it Jrom the beginning, it 
is aliBo contrary to the translation of the Seventy; to the an- 
d^t Greek fathers, as Basil, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Gregory ; and to the rabbins, as Ramban, Rabbi Solomon, 
R. Abraham, and Chimchi ; and of the Latins, Severinus, 
Damascenus, &c. who plainly take Eden for the proper 
name of a re^on, and set the word eastward for ab initio : 
for Damaseene^s own words are these, Paradisus est locus 
DH manHfis in Eden ad orientem mvraMliter consiius ; 
'* Paradise ifi a place marvellously planted by the hands of 
** God in Eden, towards the east.*^ 

And B&joc all these fathers, Guilhelmus Pari»ensis, a 
great learned man, and Sixtus Senensis, of latter times, do 
both undeitstand these words of Eden and of the e^, con- 
trary to the vulgar translation ; Parisiensis, as indifferent 
to both ; and Sixtus Senensis, dilrectly against the vul- 
gv: of which these are their own words; ^^ After this 
^ I win begin to speak of paradise terrestrial, which God 
^planted from the beginning, or eastward,**^ &c. Post 
htc indpiam logui de paradiso terrestri^ quern plantasse 
Deum ab initio vel ad orientem. Sec. And then Senen- 
ffls; Moses enim clarissime prodit, paradisum a Deo con- 
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situm in regione terrcB orientalis, qacs dicitur Eden : 
Eden autem esse proprium nomen, apparet ex quarto capite 
Gen. ubi legmms^ Cham habitasse ad orientcdem plagam 
Eden ; " For Moses,**^ saith he, " doth shew most clearly, 
^^ that paradise was planted of God in a region of the east 
^' country, which is called Eden: but that Eden b a proper 
" name, it appeareth in ™ Genesis, where we read, that 
'* Cham dwelt on the ea^st border of Eden.'^ Pererius en- 
deavoureth to qualify this translation ; for this particle, 
saith he, ab initio^ is referred to all the time of the crea- 
tion, and not to the very first day ; alleging this place of 
Christ, that although the Devil was said to be a " mo/nslajfer 
from the beginnings yet that was meant but after the sixth 
day. But surely, as I think, (referring myself to better 
judgment,) the Devil was from the instant of his fall a man- 
slayer in disposition, though he had not whereon to practise 
till man^s creation. And for conclusion, St Hierome (if 
that be his translation) adviseth himself better in the end of 
the third chapter of ° Genesis, converting the word Eden 
by on^, and not a principio ; as, ^* God did set a cherubin 
'* before the garden of Eden C CoUocavit Deus amie pa/radi- 
sum voluptatis^ cherubin; and Pererius himself acknowledge 
eth, that this is the true sense of this place, precisely taken, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, Posuit a parte orientali horti Eden, 
cherubin; " He set on the east side of the garden of Eden 
'* a cherubin.'' Becanus affirmeth, that the Hebrew word 
be signifieth with as well as in ; and so the text beareth 
this sense ; that God planted a garden with pleasure, that 
is to say, full of pleasure. But Becanus foUoweth this con- 
struction only to the end to find paradise upon the river of 
Acesines ; for there he hath heard of the Indian fig-tree in 
great abundance, which he supposeth to be the tree qfJcnaw^ 
ledge of good and evil, and would therefore draw paradise 
to the fig-tree : which conceit of his I will answer hereafter. 
Now, because paradise was seated by Moses towards the 
east, thence came the custom of praying towards the east, 

' *" Gcn.^iv. i6. n John nii. 44. ** Gen. Hi. 34. 
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and not by imitation of the Chaldeans : and therefore all 
our churches are built east and west, as to the point ,where 
the sun riseth in March, which is directly over paradise, 
saith Damascenus : affirming, that we always pray towards 
the east, as looking towards paradise, whence we were cast 
out ; and yet the temple of Solomon had their priests and 
sacrifices^ which turned themselves in their service and di- 
vine ceremonies always towards the west, thereby to avoid 
the superstition of the £g3rptians and Chaldeans. 

But because east and west are but in re^)ect of places, 
(for although paradise were east from Judea, yet it was^ 
west from Persia,) and tlie serving of God is every where in 
the world ; the matter is not great, which way we turn our 
faces, so our hearts stand right ; other than this, that we 
who dwell west from paradise, and pray turning ourselves 
to the east, may remember thereby to beseech God, that as 
by Adam'^s fall we have lost the paradise on earth, so by 
Christ'^s death and passion we may be made partakers of the 
paradise celestial, and the kingdom of heaven. To con- 
clude, I conceive, that there was no other mystery in add- 
ing the word east to Eden by Moses, than to shew that 
the re^on of Eden, in which paradise was, lay eastward 
from Judea and Canaan : for the scriptures always called 
the people of those nations the sons of the east which inha- 
bited Arabia, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Persia: of which 
Ovid, . 

Eurus ad auroram, Nahattueaqae regna recessitt 
Persidaquef et radiis juga subdita matutinis* 

The east wind with aurora hath abiding 
Among th* Arabian and the Persian hills. 
Whom Phoebus first salutes at his uprising. 

And if it be objected, that Jeremy the prc^het, threat- 
ening the destruction of Jerusalem, doth often make men- 
tion of northern nations ; it is to be noted, that the north is 
there named in respect of those nations that followed Na- 
buchodonosor, and of whom the greatest part of his army 
^as compounded ; not that Babylon itself stood north from 
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Jerusalem, though incHmng from the east towards the 
iioirth. 

Now to the difference of this translation, Peter Comestor 
giveth best satisfaction : for he useth the word, ^^ £rom the 
<* beginning,'' that is, " from the first part of the World^*^ 
aprindpio, id est, saith he, a prima orbis parte ; and af- 
terward he aifirmeth, that a principio and ad orientem 
have the same significatioti : <^ from the beginning and ea^l- 
^^ ward is all one;^ a prineipio idem est quod ad arieittem^ 

But to return to the proof of this place, and ihat this 
story of mankind was not all^orical, it foUoweth in the text 
of the second chapter and ninth verse, in these words; Far 
out of the ground made ike Lord God to grow every tr4e 
pkasant to the sight, and good Jbr meat, fee. so as first it 
appeared that QroA created Adam, elsewhere as in the wdrkl 
at krge, and then put him into the garden : and the end 
why, is expressed verse 18, that he might dress U and keep 
it: paradise being a gai'den or orchard filled with plants 
and trees, oi the most excellent kinds, pleaisant to behold, 
«[)d, withal, good for meat: which proveth that paradise 
was a terrestrial garden, garnished with fhiits, delighting 
both the eye and taste. And to make it mcn*e plain, and to 
take away all opinion of allegorical construction, he affirm- 
eth, verse 10, that it was watered and beautified with a ri- 
ver ; expressing also the region out of which this river 
sprang, which he calleth Eden ; and that Edea is also a 
country nea^ unto Charon in Mesopotamia, P Ezechiel wit- 
nesseth. 

But to all these cabalists, which draw the truth and story 
of the scriptures into aUegories, Epiphanius answereth in 
these words ; Si paradisus non est sensibilis, non est etiam 
Jbns; si non est Jons, non estjlumen; si non estjlumen, non 
stmt quattwr princfpia, non Pison, non Gehon, non Tigris, 
nee Euphrates; non esijlcus, nonjbiiay noift cornedU £kfa 
de arbore, Hon est Adam, non sunt homines, sed tferitasjam 
Jbhvla est, et omnia ad aUegoriaS revooantuf ; ^* If paradise 
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^< be not sendble, then there was no fountain^ and thai no 
*' river ; if no river, then no such four heads or branches^ 
*' and then not any such river as Pison, or Gehon, Tigris, 
** or Euphrates ; no such fig-tree, or fruit, or leaves ; Eve 
*' then did not eat of the fruit, neither was there any Adam, 
<< or any man ; the truth was but a fable, and all things eft* 
<^ teemed are called back into allegories.'*^ Words to the 
same effect hath St. Hierome upon Daniel ; Conticesamt ea^ . 
rum ddiramenta^ qui umbras et ima>gmes m veritate se- 
quent, ipsam cofumiur evertere veritatem, ut pa/radisum 
dfmninay ei arbores putent oUegoriiB legibus se debere mb^ 
mere: ^^Let the dotage of them be silent, who following 
" shadows and images in the truth, endeavour to subvert the 
^* truth itself, and think that they ought to bring paradise, 
*' and the rivers, and the trees, under the rules of allegory.^ 
Furthermore, by the continuation and order of the story, 
is the fdace made mol:e manifest. For God gave Adam 
free liberty to eat of every tree of the garden, (the tree of 
knowledge excepted,) which trees Moses in the ninth verse 
saith that they were good to eat ; meaning the fruit which 
they bare. Besides, God left all beasts to Adam to be 
named, which he had formerly made; and these beasts were 
neither in the third heaven, nor near the circle of the moon, 
nor beasts in imagination : for if all these things were enig- 
matical or mystical, the same might also be said of the cre- 
ation of all things. And Ezechiel, speaking of the glory of 
the Assyrian kings, useth this speech; ^'All the trees of 
Eden^ which were in the garden of God^ envied him ; which 
ptoreth both Eden and paradise, therein seated, to be ter- 
tiestiial : for the prophets made no ima^nary comparisons. 
But Mdses wrote {Mainly, and in a simple style, fit iait the 
capacities of ignorant men, and he was more large and pre- 
ciie itt the descripUcm of paradise, than in any other place 
rf wripture ; of 'purpose to take away all scruple from the 
incredulity of future £^s, whom he knew (out of the gift of 
pt^Q^pheoy) to be apt to fabulous inventions ; and that if he 

1 £z«ch. xxxi. 9. 
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had not described both the region and the rivers, and how 
it stood from Canaan, many of the unbelieving Israelites, 
and others after them, would have misconstrued this story 
of mankind. And is it likely there would have been so 
often mention made of paradise in the scriptures, if the same 
had been an Utopia ? For we find that the valley wherein 
' Sodom and Gomorrah stood, (sometimes called Fentapolis, 
of the five principal cities therein,) was before the destruction 
(which their unnatural sin purchased) compared to the pa- 
radise of the Lord, and like to the land of Egypt toward 
Zoar : in like manner was Israel resembled to the paradise 
of God, before the Babylonians wasted it : which proveth 
plainly, that paradise itself exceeded in beauty and fertility, 
and that these places had but a resemblance thereof ; being 
compared to a seat and soil of far exceeding excellency. 

Besides, whence had Homer his invention of Alcinous^s 
gardens, as Justin Martyr noteth, but out of Moseses de- 
scription of paradise ? G«n. ii. And whence are their praises 
of the Elysian fields, but out of the story of paradise ? To. 
which also appertain those verses of the golden age in Ovid: 

* Ver erat atemum ; placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine seminejlores. 

The joyful spring did ever last. 

And Zephyrus did breed 
Sweet flowers by his gentle blast. 

Without the help of seed. 

And it is manifest, that Orpheus, Linus, Pindarus, Hesio- 
dus, and Honder, and, after him, Ovid, one out of another, 
and all these, together with Pythagoras and Plato, and their 
sectators, did greatly enrich their inventions, by venting the 
stolen treasures of divine letters, altered by profane addi- 
tions, and disguised by poetical conversions, as if they had 
been conceived out of their own speculations and contem- 
plations. _ . 
But besides all these testimonies, if we find what r^on 

' Geo. xiii. lo. ' Ovid. Met. 1. i. 
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Heden, or Eden was ; if we prove the river that ran out of 

it, and that the same afterwards was divided into four 

branches; together with the kingdoms of Havila and Cush; 

and that all these are eastward from Canaan, or the deserts 

of the Amorites, where Moses 'wrote; I then conceive, that 

there is no man that will doubt but that such a place there 

was. And yet I do not exclude the allegorical sense of the 

scripture; for as well in this there were many figures of 

Christ, as in all the Old Testament throughout : the story 

being directly true notwithstanding. And to this purpose 

saith St. Augustine, Tres sunt de paraMso generates sen^ 

teniicB : una est eorum, qui ta/ntummodo corpo7'cditer para- 

disum inteUigi vclunt : aliu eorum^ qui spirituaiiter tantum, 

id est J ecclesiam : tertia eorum^ qui utroque modo paradi^ 

sum accipiunt ; that is, ** There are three opinions of para- 

" disc : the one of those men, which will have it altogether 

" corporal : a second of those, which conceive it altogether 

" spiritual, and to be a figure of the church : the third of 

" those, which take it in both senses ;'' which third opinion 

^ St Augustine approveth, and of which Suidas ^veth this 

allowable judgment : ^ Quemadmodum homo sensibUis et in- 

teUigibilis simul conditus erat ; sic et hujus sanctissimum 

nmus sensiMle simul et intelligibile^ et du/plici specie est 

prcsditum ; that is, ^^ As man was created at one time, both 

" sensible atnd inteUigible ; so was his holy grove, or garden, 

" to be taken both ways, and endued with a double form.*" 

SECT. IV. 

Why it should he needful to intreat diligently of the place of 

paradise. 

BUT it may be objected, that it is needless, and a kind 
of curio^ty, to inquire so diligently after this place of para- 
dise, and that the knowledge thereof is of little or no use. 
To which I answer, that there is nothing written in the 
scriptures but for our instruction ; and if the truth of the 

* Aug. de Cmt. Dei, 1. 13. c. 21. " Suidas in verbo Paradisus. 
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story be necessary, then by the place proved, the same is 
also made more apparent For if we should conceive that 
paradise were not on the earth, but lifted up as high as the 
moon ; or that it were beyond all the ocean, and in no part 
of the known wcnrld ; fn>m whence Adam was said to wade 
through the sea, and thence to have come into Judea, (out 
c£ doubt) there would be few men in the world that would 
give any credit unto it. For what could seem more ridicu- 
lous than the report of such a place F And besides, what 
maketh this seat of paradise so much disputed and doubted 
of, but the conceit that Pison i^ould be Granges, which 
watereth the ea£t'India, and Gehon, Nilus, which enrichetb 
Egypt : and these two rivers so far distant, as (except all 
the world were paradise) these streams can no way be com- 
prised therein ? 

Secondly, If the birth, and works, and death of our Sa- 
viour, were said to have been in some such country, of 
which no man ever heard tell, and that his miracles had 
been performed in the air, or no place certainly known ; I 
assure myself, that the Christian religion would have taken 
but a slender root in the minds of men: for times and places 
are approved witnesses of worldly actions. 

Thirdly, If we should rely, or give place to the judgment 
of some writers upon this place of Genesis, (though otherwise 
for their doctrine in general they are worthy of honour and 
reverence,) I say that there is no fable among the Grecians 
or Egyptians more ridiculous : for who would believe that 
there were a piece of the world so set by itself, and se- 
parated, as to hang in the air under the circle of the moon ? 
or who so doltish to conceive, that from thence the four ri- 
vers of Ganges, Nilus, Euphrates, and Tigris should fall 
down, and run under all the ocean, and rise up again in this 
our habitable worid, and in those places where they are now 
found ? which lest any man think that I enforce, or stndn 
to the worst, these are Peter Comestor^s own words ; Esi 
emtem locus amosmssimuSf hngo terra et maris tradu a 
nostra habitabili zona secretuSj adeo elevattbSy ut usque ad 
luna/rem globum aUingat^ &c. that is, ^^ It is a most plea- 
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sant place, severed from our habitable zone by a long 
tract of land and sea, elevated so, that it reacheth to the 
globe of the moon.'*' 
And Moses Barcephas upon this place wnteth in this 
manner : ^Demde hoc quoque responsum vciumtLSy paradu 
sum muUo sublimiore positum esse regionef atque hcBc no^ra 
eaiet terra^ eoque fieri ut iUinc per pnedpititim delabantur 
f^ani tcmto cum vmpetu^ quantum verbis ewprimere nonpoS" 
sis ; &)que impeiu imptdsi pressique sub oceani vado rapi^ 
unfur, unde mrsus prosiliatU ebuUicmtque in hoc a nobis 
adk) orbe: which have this sense; ^^ Furthermore,^^ saitii 
he, '^ ive give this for £m answer, that paradise is set in a 
'^T^on far raised above this part which we inhabit; 
" whereby it comes to pass, that from thence these rivers faH 
" down with such a headlong violence, as words cannot ex- 
** press ; and with that force so impulsed and pressed, they 
" are carried under the deep ocean sea, and do again rise 
" and boil up in this our habitable world.'^ And to this he 
addeth the opinion of Ephram, which is this: Ephram didt^ 
paradisum cunbire terramy atque ultra oceanum itaposUum 
eM«, ut totum terrarum orbem ab omni drcumdet regione^ 
wn (diter atque htnoi orbis hmam cingit ; which is, ^^ That 
^^ paradise doth c(»npass or embrace the whole earth, and is 
" 80 set beyond the ocean, as it environeth the whole orb of 
^* the earth on every side, as the orb of the moon doth em- 
** brace the moon.^ To the end therefore that these ridicu- 
lous expositions mid opinions do not bring question unto 
truth itself, or make the same subject to doubts or disputes, 
it is necessary to discover the true place of paradise, which 
God in his wisdom appointed in the very navel of this our 
wwld, and, as Melancthon says, in parte terr<B m^eliorej " in 
**tlie best part thereof,^' that from thence, as from a centre, 
the universal might be filled with people and planted ; and 
I7 knowing this place, we shall the better judge of the be- 
ginning of nations, and of the world^s inhabitation: for 
near unto this did the sons of Noah also disperse themselves 

* Barcephas converted by Masius. 
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after the flood, into all other remote regions and countries. 
And if it be a generous desire in men, to know from whence 
their own forefathers have come, and out of what regions 
and nations; it cannot be displeasing to understand the place 
of our first ancestor, from whence all the streams and 
branches of mankind have followed and been deduced. If 
then it do appear by the former, that such a place there 
was as paradise, and that the knowledge of this place cannot 
be unprofitable, it followeth in order, to examine the several 
opinions before remembered, by the truth itself ; and to see 
how they agree with the sense of the scripture and with 
common reason ; and afterward to prove directly, and to 
delineate the region in which God first planted this delight- 
ful garden. 

SECT. V. 

That the flood hath not utterly defaced the marks of paradise, nor 

caused hills in the earth, 

AND first, whereas it is supposed by Aug. Chysamensis, 
that the flood hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated 
this place, in such sort, as no man can find any mark or me- 
mory thereof; (of which opinion there were others also, as- 
cribing to the fiood the cause of those high mountains, which 
are found on all the earth over, with many other strange 
effects :) for mine own opinion, I think neither the one nor 
the other to be true. For although I cannot deny but that 
the face of paradise was after the flood withered, and grown 
old, in respect of the first beauty; (for both the ages of men 
and the nature of all things time hath changed:) yet if 
there had been no sign of any such place, or if the soil and 
seat had not remained, then would not Moses, who wrote of 
paradise about 850 years after the flood, have described it 
so particularly, and the prophets, long after Moses, would 
not have made so often mention thereof. And though the 
very garden itself were not then to be found, but that the 
flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
field and pasture with the land of Eden, yet the place is 
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still the same, and the rivers still remain the same rivers. By 
two of which, (never doubted of,) to wit, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, we are sure to find in what longitude paradise lay; 
and learning out one df these rivers, which afterward doth 
divide itself into four branches, we are sure that the parti- 
tion is at the very border of the garden itself. 

For it is y written, that out of Eden went a river to water 
the garden; and from thence it wa^ divided^ and became 
into Jour h^ads : now, whether the word in the Latin trans- 
lation, indcy Jrom thence^ be referred to Eden itself, or to 
paradise; yet the division and branching of those rivers 
must be in the north or south side of the very garden ; (if 
the rivers run as they do, north and south ;) and therefore 
these rivers yet remaining, and Eden manifestly known, 
there could be no such defacing by the flood as is supposed. 
Furthermore, as there is no likelihood that the place could 
be so altered, as future ages knew it not ; so is there no 
probability that either these rivers were turned out of their 
courses, or new rivers created by the flood which were not, 
or that the flood (as aforesaid) by a violent motion, when it 
began to decrease, was the cause of high hills or deep val- 
leys. For what descent of waters could there be in a sphe- 
rical and round body, wherein there is nor high nor low ? 
seeing that all violent force of waters is either by the 
strength of wind, by descent from a higher to a lower, or by 
the ebb or flood of the sea. But that there was any wind, 
(whereby the seas are most enraged,) it appeareth not ; ra- 
ther the contrary is probable : for it is written, ^ Therefore 
God made a wind to pass upon the earthy and the waters 
ceased. So as it appeareth not, that, until the waters sank, 
there was any wind at all ; but that God afterward, out of 
bis goodness, caused the wind to blow, to dry up the abun- 
dant slime and mud of the earth, and make the land more 
firm, and to cleanse the air of thick vapours and unwhole- 
8wne mists : and this we know by experience, that all down- 
right rains do evermore dissever the violence of outrageous 

y Gen. ii. lo. » Gen. viii. i. 
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winds, and beat down and level the swelling and moun- 
tainous billows of the sea : for any ebbs and floods there 
could be none, when the waters were equal, and of one 
height, over all the face <^ the earth ; and when there were 
no indrau^ts, bays, or gulfs to receive a flood, or any de- 
scent, or violent falling o( waters in the round form of the 
earth and waters, as aforesaid : and tberefcnre it seemeth 
most agreeable to reason, that the waters rather stood in a 
quiet calm, than that they moved with any raging or over- 
bearing violence. And for a more direct pvooi that the 
flood made no such destroying alteration, Josephus avoweth 
that one of those pillars erected by Seth, the third from 
Adam, was to be seen in his days ; which pillars were set 
up above 1426 years before the flood, counting Seth to be 
an hundred years old at the erection of them, and Josephus 
himself to have lived some forty or fifty years after Christ : 
of whcmi, although there be no cause to believe all that be 
wrote, yet that which he avouched of his own time cannot 
(without great derc^tion) be called in question. And 
therefore it may be possible, that some foundation or ruin 
thereof might then be seen. Now that such pillars were 
raised by Seth, all antiquity hath avowed. It is also writ- 
ten in Berosus, (to whom, although I give little credit, yet 
I cannot condemn him in all,) that the city of Enoch, buik 
by Cain about the mountains of Libanus, was not defaced by 
length of time ; yea, the ruins thereof Annius (who cooa- 
mented upon that invented fragment) saith were to be seen 
in his days, who lived in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Castile. And if these his words be not true, then 
was he exceeding impudent : for, speaking of this city of 
Enoch, he concludeth in this sort : Ciifus maanfruB et ififfen- 
tis molisjundamenta visu/fitur^ et vacatur ab incciis reguy- 
msj civitas Cain, ut nostri mercatores et peregrmi refs* 
runt ; ^' The foundation of which huge mass is now to be 
^^ seen, and the place is called by the people of that region 
^^ the city of Cain, as both our strangers and merchants rcr 
" port^ It is also avowed by Pomponius Mela, (to whom I 
give more credit in these things,) that the city of Joppa was 
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built before the flood, oyer which Cepha was king : whose 
name, with his brother Phineus, together with the grounds 
and principles of their religion, was found graven upon cer- 
tain altars of stone. And it is not impossible, that the ruins 
o( this other city, called Enoch by Annius, might be seen, 
though founded in the first age : but it could not be o( the 
first city of the world, ^built by Cain; the place rather than 
the time, denying it. 

And to |Nnve directly that the flood was not the cause of 
mountains, but that there were mountains from the creation, 
it is written, that the waters ofthejlood overflowed hyjifteen 
cvbits the highest mountains. And Masius Damascenus, 
speaking of ^the flood, writeth in this manner : Est supra 
Mimfadam ea^celsus mons in Armenia^ (qui Baris appeUa- 
hfy) in quo confugientes multos, sermo esty diluvii tempore 
Ueraios ; ^^ And upon Minyada there is an high mountain 
"in Armenia, (called Baris,) unto which it is said that 
" many fled in the time of the deluge, and that they saved 
" tb^nselves thereon.'' Now, although it is contrary to Crod^s 
word that any more wa'e saved than eight persons, (which 
Manus doth not avouch but by report,) yet it is a testimony, 
that such mountains were before the flood, which were af^- 
terwards, and ever since, known by the same names, and on 
which mountains it is generally received that the ark rested ; 
bat untruly, as I shall prove hereafter. And again it ap- 
peareth, that the mount Sion (though by another name) was 
kaown before the flood ; on which the Talmudists report 
that naany giants saved themselves also; but (as Annius 
laith) ti^thout all authcmty, eith^ divine or human. 

Lastly, it appeareth that the flood did not so turn upside 
down the &oe of the earth, as thereby it was made past 
koowledge after the waters were decreased, by this, that 
^y^eu Noah sent out the dove the second time, she returned 
^ OH oliveJeqfin her mouth, which she had plucked, and 
which (until the trees Yf&ce discovwed) she found not : for 
otherwise she might have found them floating on the water; 

• Gen. iv. 17. ** Gen. Tiii. ii. 
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a manifest proof that the trees were not torn up by the 
roots, nor swam upon tlie waters, for it is written, Jblium 
oUvcB raptum^ or decerptum, a leaf plucked ; which is, to 
take from a tree, or to tear off. By this it is apparent (there 
being nothing written to the contrary) that the flood made 
no such alteration as was supposed, but that the place of 
paradise might be seen to succeeding ages, especially unto 
Moses, by whom it pleased God to teach the truth of the 
world'^s creation, and unto the prophets which succeeded 
him : both which I take for my warrant, and to guide me 
in this discovery. 

SECT. VI. 

That paradise was not the whole earth, as some have thought ; 
fnaking the ocean to be tlie fountain of those four rivers, 

THIS conceit of Aug. Chysamenas being answered, who 
only giveth his opinion for reason, I will in a few words ex- 
amine that of the Manichees, of Noviomagus, Vadianus, 
Goropius Becanus, and all those that understood that by 
paradise was meant the whole earth. But in this I shall 
not trouble the reader with many words, because, by those 
places of scripture formerly remembered, this universality 
will appear altogether improper. The places which Vadia- 
nus allegeth, c Bringjbrthjhiit a/nd mtdtiph/, Fill the earth 
a/nd suJbdtie it. Ride over every creature^ &c. with this of the 
Acts, ^ And hath made of one blood aU mankind to dweUon 
aU the face of the earthy do noway prove such a generality: 
for the world was made for man, of which he was lord and 
governor, and all things therein were ordained of Gt>d for 
his use. Now, although all men were of one and the 
same fountain of blood originally, and Adam'^s posterity 
inhabited in process of time over all the face of the earth ; 
yet it disproveth in nothing the particular garden as^gned 
to c Adam to dress and cultive, in which he lived in so bless- 
ed an estate before his transgression. For if there had been 

« Gen. I a8. * Acts xvii. 26. • Gen. ii. 8. 
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no other choice, but th^t Adam had been left to the uni- 
versal, Moses would not then have said ^eastward in Eden, 
seeing the world hath not east nor west but respectively. 
And to what end had the angel of God been set to keep 
the east side and entrance into paradise, after Adam'^s ex- 
pulsion, if the universal had been paradise ? for then must 
Adam have been chased also out of the world. For if all 
tile earth were paradise, that place can receive no better 
construction than this, that Adam was driven out of the 
-world into the world, and out of paradise into paradise, ex- 
cept we should believe with Metrodorus that there were 
infinite worlds; which to deny he thinks all one a^ to 
£iffirm, " That in so large a field as the universal there 
** should grow but one thistle.'"* Noviomagus upon Beda 
scemeth to be led by this, that it was impossible for those 
three rivers, Ganges, Nilus, and Euphrates, (which water 
"three portions of the world so far distant,) to rise out of one 
fountain, except the ocean be taken for the well, and the 
"MroTld for the garden. 

And it is true, that those four rivers being so under- 
stood, there could be no conjecture more probable ; but it 
shall plainly appear, that Pison was falsely taken for Ganges, 
and Gehon falsely for Nilus, although Ganges be a river by 
Ilavilah in India, and Nilus runs through Ethiopia. The 
Seventy write Chus for Ethiopia ; and thereby the errors of 
the Manichees, and the mistakings of Noviomagus, Goro- 
pius, and Vadianus, with others, are made manifest. Yet 
iras their conjecture far more probable than that of Ephrem, 
Cyrillus, and Athanasius, that paradise was seated far be- 
yond the ocean sea, and that Adam waded through it, and 
at last came toward the country in which he was created, 
and was buried at mount Calvary in Jerusalem. And cer- 
tainly, though all those of the first age were of great sta- 
ture, and so continued many years after the flood, yet 
Adam^s shin-bones must have contained a thousand fathom, 
and much more, if he had forded the ocean ; but this opi- 

*'Geu. iii. 24. 
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nion is so ridiculous, as it needs no argument to .disprove 
it. 

SECT. VII. 

Of their opinion which make paradise ag high as the moon : and of 
others which make it higher than the middle region of the air, 

THIRDLY, whereas Beda saith, and as the schoolmen 
affirm paradise to be a place altogether removed from the 
knowledge of men, (hcus a cognitione homintim remotissi- 
mics^) and Barcephas conceived that paradise was far in the 
east, but mounted above the ocean and all the earth, and 
near the orb of the moon, (which opinion, though the school- 
men charge Beda withal, yet Pererius lays it off from Beda, 
upon Strabus, and his master Rabanus;) and whereas Ru- 
pertus, in his geography of paradise, doth not much differ 
from the rest, but finds it seated next or nearest heaven ; 
it may seem, that all these borrowed this doctrine out of 
Plato, and Plato out of Socrates : but neither of them (as I 
conceive) well understood; who (undoubtedly) took this 
place for heaven itself, into which the souls of the blessed 
were carried after death. 

sTrue it is, that these philosophers durst not, for fear of 
the Areopagites, (in this and many other divine apprehen- 
sions,) set down what they believed in plain terms, espe- 
cially Plato : though Socrates in the end suffered death for 
acknowledging one only powerful God ; and therefore did 
the Devil himself do him that right, as by an oracle, to pro* 
nounce him the wisest man. ^ Justin Martyr affirmeth 
that Plato had read the scriptures ; and St. Augustine gave 
this judgment of him, as his opinion, that, few things 
changed, he might be counted a Christian. And it seem- 
eth to me, that both Tertullian and Eusebius conceive that 
Socrates, by that place aforesaid, meant the celestial para- 
dise^ and not this of £den. Solinus, I grant, reporteth 
that there is a place exceeding delightful and healthful, 
upon the top of mount Atho, (called Acrithonos,) which 

s Diog. Laert. in Sco. ^ Just. Mart. adm. ad Gent. Aug. 
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being above all clouds of rain, or other inconvenience, the 
people (by reason of their so many years) are called macro^ 
bioi, that is, long-lived. A further argument is used for 
proof of the height of this place, because therein was Enoch 
preserved from the violence of the flood ; approved by Isi- 
dore and Peter Lombard : in which place also TertuUian 
conceived that the blessed souls were preserved till the last 
judgment : which Irenaeus and Justin Martyr also believed. 
But this opinion was of all catholic divines reproved, and 
in the Florentine council damned ; of which St. Augustine 
more modestly gave this judgment : Sicut cerium est Enoch 
H Eliam nunc vivere : Ua ubi nunc sunt^ an in paradiso 
an (dibi, incertum est; that is, " As it is certain that 
" £noch and Elias do now live ; so where they now live, in 
" paradise, or elsewhere, it is uncertain/'' But Barcephas 
gives a third cause, though of all other the weakest. " For,'' 
saith he, ^^ it was necessary that paradise should be set at 
^^ such a distance and height, because the four rivers (had 
^^ they not fallen so precipitate) could not have had suffi- 
" dent force to have thrust themselves under the great 
" ocean, and afterwards have forced their passage through 
"the earth, and have risen again in the far distant. regions 
"of India, Egypt, and Armenia.*" 

These strange fancies and dreams have been answered by 
divers learned men long since, and lately by Hopkins and 
Pereriui^ writing upon this subject.; of whose arguments 
I win repeat these few : ( for to use long discourse against 
those things^ which are both against scripture and reascm, 
might rightly be judged a vanity in the answerer, not much 
inferior to that of the inventor.) 

It is first therefore alleged, that such a place cannot be 
commodious to live in : for being set so near the moon, it 
had been too near the sun, and other heavenly bodies. Se- 
condly, because it must have been too joint a neighbour to 
the element of fire. Thirdly, because the fur in that regicm 
^ 80 violently moved, and carried about with such swift- 
ness, as nothing in that place can consist or have abiding, 
fourthly, because the space between the earth and the moon 

g8 
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(according to Ptolemy and Alfraganus) is seventeen times 
the diameter of the earth, which makes in a gross account 
about one hundred and twenty thousand miles. Hereupon 
it must follow, that paradise, being raised to this height, 
must have the compass of the whole earth for a basis and 
foundation. But had it been so raised, it could hardly be 
hidden from the knowledge or eyes of men, seeing it would 
deprive us of the sun's light all the fore-part of the day, 
being seated in the east, as they suppose. Now, to fortify 
the former opinions, Tostatus addeth this, ^' That those 
" people which dwell near those falls of waters are deaf 
" from their infancy, like those that dwell near the ^Cata- 
" dupae, or overfalls of Nilus.**** But this I hold as feigned. 
For I have seen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than 
those of Nilus, and yet the people dweUing near them are 
not deaf at all. Tostatus (the better to strengthen himself) 
citeth Basil and Ambrose together: to which Pererius, 
Sed ego hcec apud Basilium et Ambrosium in eorum scri- 
ptisy qu(B nunc extant^ ntisquam me legere memini ; *' But 
" I do not remember,^' saith he, " that I ever read those 
" things either in Basil or Ambrose.'"* 

But for the bodies of Enoch and Elias, God hath dis- 
posed of them according to his wisdom. Their taking up 
might be into the celestial paradise, for ought we know. 
For although Jksh and bloody subject to corruption, cannot 
inherit the kingdom qfheaven^ and the seed must rot in the 
ground before it grow, t/et we shaU not all die^ saith St. 
Paul, ^but all shaU be changed: which change in Enoch 
and Elias was easy to him that is almighty. But for the 
rest, the scriptures are manifest, that by the flood all pe- 
rished on the earth saving ^ eight persons; and therefore in 
the terrestrial paradise they could not be. 

For Tostatus's own opinion, who soared not altogether so 
high as the rest, but believed that paradise was raised above 
the middle region of the air, and twenty cubits above all moun- 
tains, that the flood did not therefore reach it, (which Scotus 

• Cicero Sonin. Scip. *' i Cor. xv, 36. 51. '1 Pet. Hi. 20. 
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and other later schoolmen also believed ; for, say they, there 
were no sinners in paradise, and therefore no cause to over- 
whelm it :) this is also contrary to the express letter of the 
scripture, which direcdy, and without adndtting of any dis- 
tinction, teacheth us, that ^ihe waters overflowed aU the 
mountains under heaven. And were it otherwise, then 
might we as well give credit to Masius Damascenus, and 
the Talmudists, who affirm, that there were of the giants 
that saved themselves on the mountain Baris and on Sion. 
But to help this, Scotus being (as the rest of the schoolmen 
are) fiill of distinctions, saith, that the waters stood at pa- 
radise, as they did in the ^^Red sea and at Jordan ; and as 
the flood was not natural, so was paradise saved by miracle. 
And Thomas Aquinas qualifieth his high conceit with this 
supposition, that it was not believed that paradise was so 
seated, as Bede and others seem to affirm in words, but by 
hyperbole and comparatively, for the delicacy and beauty 
80 resembled. ^ But this I dare avow of all those schoolmen, 
that though they were exceeding witty, yet they better 
teach all their followers to shift than to resolve by their 
distinctions. Wherefore not to stay long in answering this 
opinion of Tostatus, I confess that it is written, that the 
mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas overreach and 
sunnount all winds and clouds, and that (notwithstanding) 
there is found on the heads of the hills both springs and 
fruits ; and the Pagan priests, sacrificing on these mountain- 
tops, do not find the ashes (remaining of their sacrifices) 
blown thence, nor thence washed off by rains, when they 
return ; yet experience hath resolved us, that tliese reports 
are fabulous ; an4 Pliny himself (who was not sparing in 
the report of wonders) avoweth the contrary. But were it 
granted, yet the height of these mountains is far under the 
supposed place of paradise ; and on these self hills the air 
is so thin, (saith St. Augustine, whom herein I mistrust,) 
that it is not sufficient to bear up the body of a bird, having 

"* Geu. vii. 19. » Exod. xiv. ?i. 
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therein no feeling of her wings, or any sensible re^stance of 
air to mount herself by. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of their opimon that seat paradise under the equinoctial : and of the 
pleasant hahitation under those cUmates. 

THOSE which come nearer unto reason find paradise 
under the equinoctial line, as TertuUian, Bonaventure, and 
Durandus; judging, that thereunder might be found most 
pleasure, and the greatest fertility of soil: but against it 
Thomas Aquinas objecteth the distemperate heat, which he 
supposeth to be in all places so directly under the sun ; but 
tliis is non causa pro ccmsa; for although paradise could 
not be under the line, because Eden is far from it, in which 
paradise was; and because there is no part of Euphrates^ 
Tigris, or Ganges under it, (Ganges being one of the four 
rivers, as they suppose,) yet this conceit of distemper (bdng 
but an old opinion) is found to be very untrue, though iix 
the conjecture not to be condemned, con^dering the age 
when those JEithers wrote, grounded chiefly on this: that 
whereas it appeared, that every country, as it lay by de^ 
grees nearer the tropic, and so toward the equinoctial, did 
so much the more exceed in heat ; it was therefore a reft- 
sonaUe conjecture, that those countries which were situated 
directly under it, were of a distemper uninhabitable : but it 
seemeth that Tertullian conceived better, and so did Avi- 
cenne, for they both thought them habitable enough : and 
though (perchance) in those days it might be thought a fan- 
tastical opinion, (as all are which go against the vulgar;) 
yet we now find, that if there be any place upon the earth 
of that nature, beauty, and delight, that paradise had, the 
same must be found within that supposed uninhabitable 
burnt zone, or within the tropics, and nearest to the line it* 
self. For hereof experience hath informed reason,' and time 
hath made those things apparent which were hidden, and 
could not by any contemplation be discovered. Indeed it 
hath so pleased* Gtxl to provide for all living creatures, 
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wherewith he hath filled the world, that such inconveniences 
which we contemplate afar off, are found by trial and the 
witness of men'^s travels to be so qualified, as there is no 
portion of the earth made in vain, or as a fruitless lump to 
fashion out the rest. For ^ God himself, saith Isaiah, that 
Jhrmed the earth and made it; he that prepared it, he created 
it not in vain, he formed it to he inhabited. Now we find 
that these hottest regions of the world seated under the 
equinoctial line, or near it, are so refreshed with a daily 
gale of easterly wind, (which the Spaniards call the brize,) 
that doth evermore blow strongest in the heat of the day, as 
the downright beams of the sun cannot so much master it^ 
that th^re is any inconvenience or distemperate heat found 
thereby. Secondly, the nights are so cold, fresh, and equal, 
by reason of the entire interposition of the earth, as (for 
those places which myself have seen, near the line and un- 
der it) I know no other part of the world of better, <wr 
equal temper ; only there are ^me tracts, which by acci- 
dent of high mountains are barred from this air and fresh 
wind, and some few sandy parts without trees, which are 
not therefore so well inhabited as the rest ; and such differ- 
ence of soils we. find also in all other parts of the world. 
But (for the greatest part) those regions have so many goodly 
rivois, fountains, and little brooks, abundance of high ce- 
dars, and other stately trees casting shade, so many sorts oi 
deficate fruits, ever bearing, and at all times beautified with 
Uossom and fruit, both green and ripe, as it may of all 
other, parts be best compared to the paradise of Eden : the 
boughs and branches are never unclothed' and left naked ; 
' Aeir sap creepeth not under ground into the root, fearing 
the mjury of the frost ; neither doth Pomona at any times 
deqpise her withered husband Vertumnus, in his winter- 
^rters and did age. Therefore are these countries called 
^(B vitios€B, " Vidous countries :'" for nature being li- 
heral to all without labour, necessity imposing no industry 
w travel, idleness bringeth forth no other fruits than vain 

^ Isai. xlv. 1 8. 
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thoughts and licentious pleasures. So that to conclude this 
part, TertuUian and those of his opinion were not deceived 
in the nature of the place : but Aquinas, who misliked this, 
opinion, and followed a worse. And (to say the truth) all 
the schoolmen were gross in this particular. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the change of the names of places : and that besides that Eden 
in Ccelesyria, there is a country in Babylon, once of this name, as 
is proved out of Isaiah xxxvii. and Ezek. xxvii. 

THESE opinions answered, and the region of E^en not 
found in any of those imaginary i^orlds, nor under torrida 
zona; it followeth that now we discover and find out the 
seat thereof, for in it was paradise by Grod planted. The 
difficulty of which search resteth chiefly in this, that as all 
nations have often changed names with their masters; so 
are most of these places, by Moses remembered, forgotten 
by those names of all historians and geographers, as well an- 
cient as modern. 

Besides, we find that the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
and Persians (Cyrus only and few others excepted) sought to 
extinguish the Hebrews. The Grecians hated both their 
nation and their religion ; and the Romans despised once to 
remember them in any of their stories. And as those three 
monarchies succeeded each other, so did they transform the 
names of all those principal places and cities in the east : 
and after them, the Turk hath sought (what he could) to 
extinguish in all things the ancient memory of those people, 
which he hath subjected and enthralled. 

Now besides those notable marks, Euphrates and Tigris, 
the better to find the way which leadeth to the country of 
Eden, we are to take for guides these two considerations, to 
wit, that it lay eastward from Canaan and Judea ; and that 
it was of all others the most beautiful and fertile. First then 
in respect of situation, the next country to Judea eastward 
was Arabia Petrsea ; but in this region was Moses himself 
when he wrote: and the next unto it eastward also was 
Arabia the Desert, both which, in respect of the infertility. 
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could not be Eden, neither have any of the Arabians any 
such rivers, as are expressed to run out of it : so as it fol- 
loweth of necessity, that Eden must be eastward, and be- 
yond both Arabia Petraea and Deserta. But because Eden is 
by Moses named by itself, and by the fertility and the rivers 
only described, we must seek it in other scriptures, and 
where it is by the additions of the neighbour nations better 
described. In the prophet Isaiah I find it coupled and ac- 
companied with other adjacent countries, in these words 
spoken in the person of Senacherib by Rabsakeh. PHave 
the gods of the nations delivered them which my fathers 
lave destroyed^ a^ Gosan^ and Hara/n, and Reseph, ami 
(he children ofEden^ which were at Telassar? and in Eze- 
kiel, where he prophesieth against the Tyriahs : 4 They of 
Haran, and Canneh^ and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, 
Arthur, and Chihnad, were thy merchants, &c. 

But to avoid confusion, we must understand that there 
were two Edens, one of which the prophet "^Amos remem- 
bereth, where he divideth Syria into three provinces, whereof 
the first he maketh Syria Damascene, or Decapolitan : the 
second part is that valley called Avenis, otherwise Conval- 
lis, or the tract of Chamath, where Assyria is joined to 
Arabia the Desert, and where « Ptolemy placeth the city of 
Averia: and the third is known by the name of Domus 
Edenis, or Coelesyria, otherwise Vallis Cava, or the hollow 
'odBey, because the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus 
take all the length of it on both sides, and border it : for 
coik in Greek is cava in Latin. But this is not that Eden 
which we seek : neither doth this province lie east from Ca- 
naan, but north, and so joineth unto it as it could not be 
unknown to the Hebrews. Yet, because there is a little city 
therrin called paradise, the Jews believed this Coelesyria to 
be the same which Moses describeth. For the same cause 
doth Hopkins in his Treatise of Paradise rejM"ehend Bero- 
$, in that he confoundeth this Eden with the other 
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Eden of paradise : though, to ^ve Beroaldus his right, I 
conceive that he led the' way to Hopkins, and to all other 
later writers, saving that he failed in distinguishing these _ 
two regions, both called Eden : and that he altogether mis- 
understood two of the four rivers, to wit, Pison and Gehon, 
as i^all appear hereafter. Now, to find out Eden, which, 
as Moses teacheth us, lay eastward from th^ deserts, where 
he wrote after he had passed the Red sea ; we must consider 
where those other countries are found, which the prophet 
Isaiah and Ezekiel joineth with it For, saith Isaiah, Go- 
san, Harcm^ and Resephy and the children of Eden which 
were at Telassar. Also ^Ezekiel joineth Haran with Eden, 
who, together with those of Sheba, Ashur and Chilmad, 
were the merchants that traded with the city of Tyre, which 
was then, saith Ezekiel, tfie mart of the people jbr mamf 
isles. And it hath ever been the custom, that the Persians 
conveyed their merchandise to Babylon, and to those cities 
upon Euphrates and Tigris, and from thence transported 
them into Syria, now Soria^ and to the port of the Mediter- 
ranean sea : as in ancient times to the city of Tyre, after- 
wards to Tripoly, and now to Aleppo, from whence they 
embark them at the port of Alexandretta, in the bay of 
Issicus, now Laiazzo. Ezekiel^ in the description of the 
magnificence of Tyre, and of the exceeding trade that it had 
with all the nations of the east, as the only mart-town of 
that part of the world, reciteth both the people with wbma 
they had commerce, and also what commodities every coun- 
try yielded: and having counted the several pec^le and 
countries, he addeth the particular trade which each of 
them exercised. ^ They were thy merchants^ saith the pro- 
phet, in aU sorts of things^ in raiments of blue sUk^ and cf 
broidered works ^Jine linen^ coratj and pearl: and afterwards 
speaking of the merchants of Sheba and Raamah, and in 
what kinds they traded, he hath these words; The mer- 
chants of Sheba and Rcumiah were thy merchants ^ they oe^ 
cupied in thyfairs^ with the chief of all spices^ and with aU 

^ Ezek. xxrii. 23. ^ Ezek. xxvii. 24. 
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precious stones and gold. Now these be indeed the riches 
which Persia and Arabia Foelix yield : and because Sheba 
and Raamah are those parts of Arabia which border the 
sea called the Persian Gulf, therefore did those nations 
both vent such spice, sweet gums, and pearls^ as their own 
countries yielded, and withal having trade with their neigh- 
bours of India^ had from them also all sorts of spices, and 
plenty of gold. The better to convey these commodities to 
that great migrt of Tyre, the Shebans or Arabians entered 
by the mouth of Tigris, and from the city of Terredon 
(built or enlarged by Nabuchodonozor, now called Balsara) 
thence sent up all these rich merchandises by boat to Ba- 
bylon, from whence by the body of Euphrates, as far as it 
bended westward, and afterwards by a branch thereof, 
which reacheth within three days"* journey of Aleppo, and 
then over land they passed to Tyre, as they did afterwards 
to Tripoly, (formerly Hieropolis,) and thence to Alexan- 
dretta, as aforesaid. Now the merchants of Canneh, which 
Ezekiel joineth with Eden, inhabited far up the river, and 
received this trade from Arabia and India, besides those 
proper commodities which themselves had, and which they 
received out of Persia, which bordered them. St. Jerome 
understandeth by Canneh, Seleucia, which is seated upon 
Euj^urates, where it breaJceth into Jour heads^ and which 
took that name from Seleucus, who made thereof a magni- 
ficent city. Hierosolymitanus thinks it to be Ctesiphon, 
but Ctesiphon is seated down low upon Tigris, and Canneh 
cannot be on that side, I mean on the east side of Tigris, 
for then were it out of the valley of Shinar. ^ Pliny placeth 
the Schenite upon Euphrates, where the same beginneth to 
be fordiable, which is toward the border of Syria, after it 
leaveth to be the bound of Arabia the Desert, and where 
the river of Euphrates reflecteth from the Desert of Palmi- 
rena : for these people of Canneh (afterwards Schenitae) in- 
balnted both borders of Euphrates, stretching themselves 
from their own city of Canneh in Shinar, westward along 

* Plin. 1. 6. c. 26. 
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the banks of Euphrates, as far as the city of Tbapsacus, 
where Ptolemy appointed the fords of Euphrates: which 
also agreeth with the description of the Schenitae by Strabo, 
whose words are these ; y Mercatoribtcs ex Syria Seteudam 
et Babykmiam eu/ntibus iter est per Schcenitas ; " The 
*' merchants which travel from Syria to Seleucia and Baby- 
** Ion take their way by the Schenites."' Therefore those 
which take Canneh for Charran do much mistake it. For 
Charran, to which Abraham came from ^Ur in Chaldea, 
(called by God,) standeth also in Mesopotamia, not upon 
Euphrates itself, but upon the river of Chaboras, whidi 
falleth into Euphrates : and the merchants of Charran are 
distinctly named with those of Canneh in Ezekiel, as, They 
of Harem J and Coffineh, and Eden^ the merchants ofSheba^ 
Ashur^ a/nd ChUmad, were thy mercham>ts. Wherefore Char- 
ran, which is sometimes called Charre, and Haran, and 
Aran, is but the same Charran of Mesopotamia ; and when 
it is written Aran, then it is taken for the region of Meso- 
potamia, or Ara/n fluviorum^ the Greek word Mesopotamia 
importing a country between rivers : for mesos in Greek is 
medius in Latin, and potamos, Jluvius, And when it ia 
written Haran, or Aran, it is then taken for the city itself,^ 
to which Abraham came from Ur, as aforesaid. For 
Strabo, in the description of Arabia, giveth that tract oi 
land from the borders of Ccelesyria to the edge of Mesopo- 
tamia to the Schenitae, who also inhabited on both sides ol 
Euphrates, and were in after-ages accounted of these Arar 
bians which inhabit Batanea and the north part of the De- 
serts, stretching themselves towards the uninhabited solitucb 
of Palmirena, which lieth between Syria and Arabia thi 
Desert. So as these of Canneh lay in the very*iiighwa; 
from Babylon to Tyre, and were neighbours (indifferent 
to Charran and to Eden: and therefore they are by th. 
prophet Ezekiel coupled together, T/iey of Haran^ a/t^ 
Canneh^ a/nd Eden^hc, But St. Jerome made a good in 
terpretation of Canneh, or Chalne, by Seleucia ; for Seleu 

y Strabo, 1. 16. « Gen. xi. 31. 
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da was anciently called Chalanne, (witness Appian ;) and so 
Rabanus Maurus calleth it in his Commentaries upon Ge- 
nesis ; the name by time and mixture of languages being 
changed from Chalne, or Canneh, to Chalanne : of which 
name there are two other cities, standing in triangle with 
Seleucia^ and almost the next unto it, as Thelbe-canne and 
Mann-canne, the one a little to the west of Seleucia, and 
the other opposite unto it, where these rivers of Tigris and 
Euphrates are ready to join. Therefore which of these the 
ancient Canne was, (being all three within the bound of the 
valley Shinar,) it is uncertain : but it is a note as well of the 
importance of the place, as of the certain seat thereof, that 
so many other cities did retain a part of the name in so 
many ages after. Neither is it unlikely, that these addi- 
tions of Thelbe and Mann to the word Canne, were but to 
make difference between the east and the west, or the 
greater and the less Canne, or between Canne the old and 
the new : which additions, to distinguish cities by, are ordi- 
nary in all the regions of the world. 

Now of the other city joined with Eden, as Haran, or 
Charran, St. Jerome on the Judges speaketh thereof in 
these words : ^Cumqtie reverterentur^ pervenerunt ad Char- 
Tfln, qiuB est in medio itinere contra Ninevem^ undedmo 
dk; " When they returned, they came to Charran (which 
** is the midway against Nineveh) the eleventh day.*" 

This city is by the martyr Stephen named Charran, 
(speaking to the high priest:) ^ Ve men, brethren, and fa- 
iherg, hearken ; the God of glory appeared to our father 
Jhrahamj while he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt 
w Charran. But the seat of this city is not doubted 
rf: for it is not only remembered in many scriptures, but 
^thal exceeding famous for the death and overthrow of 
Crassus the Roman, who, for his unsatiable greediness, was 
called Gurges^avaritice; " The gulf of avarice."" Where- 
of Lucan : 

• Jud. I. •• Acts vii. 2. 
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^ Assyrias Latio maculavit sanguine carras. 
With Roman blood th' Assyrian car he de61'd. 

But this city Canne, or Chalne, is made manifest by 
Moses himself, where it is written of Nimrod, ^And the be- 
gmning of his kingdom was Babely and Erech, and Acad^ 
and Chalne, in the land qfSinacr^ or Shinar : where Moaes 
sheweth the first composition of the Babylonian empire, and 
what cities and people were subject unto Nimrod ; all whidi 
lay in the smd valley of Shinar, or near it; and this valley^ 
of Shinar is that tract afterwards called Babylonia and 
Chaldea, into which also Eden stretcheth itself; ChaldeOj 
Babylonia^ Sinar, idem sunt^ saith Comestor; three 
names of one country: which region of Babylonia tocJc 
name of the tower Babel, and the tower of the confusion of 
tongues. And that Shinar was Babylonia, it is proved in 
these words: ^And as they went Jrom the east, they fomii 
a plain in the land of Shinar^ and there they abode : in 
which plain Babylon was built, as aforesaid. 

Now Shinar being Babylonia, and Canneh, in the first 
beginning of Nimrod^s greatness, and before he had sub* 
dued any strange or far-off nations, being one part of his 
dominion, and also named by Moses to be in Shinar, it 
proveth that Canneh joineth to Babylonia ; which also Eze- 
kiel coupleth with Eden, and (further) afiirmeth that those 
of Eden were also the merchants which traded with the 
Tyrians : and Isaiah, in the threats of Senacherib against 
Jerusalem, (with other nations that Senacherib vaunted thai 
his fathers had destroyed,) nameth the children of Eden 
which were at Telassar. But before I conclude where Eden 
itself lieth, it is necessary to describe those other countries 
which Ezekiel joineth therewith, in the places befcn-e pe» 
membered, as those of Sheba and Raamah. It is written in 
Genesis, ^Moreover the sons of Ham were Cush, &c. And 
the sons of Cush were Seha, afid Havilah^ and Sabtah, and 

'^ LuCan. 1. I. 105. •• Gen. x. 10. « Gen. xi. 2. ^ Gen.'x. 7. 
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Raamahp &c. : and the sons of Rcuimah were Sheba^ &c. 
And anon after, Cush begat' Nimrod. So as Sheba was 
the grandchild of Cush, and Nimrod the son of Cush, 
whose elder brother was Sebah. Though some there are 
that conceive to the contrary, that Nimrod was the elder in 
valour and understanding, though not in time and prece- 
dence of birth ; who inhabited that part of Shinar where 
Babel was built, afterwards Babylonia. His brother Raa- 
mah, or Regm% took that part adjoining to Shinar, toward 
the sea-side and Persian gulf, (called afterwards Raamah 
and Sheba, by the father and his sons, which possessed it.) 
For^ saith Ezekiel, the merchants of Raamah and Sheba 
were thy merchants^ they occupied in thy fairs mth the 
thief of all spices^ and all precious stones^ and gold. So as 
Sheba was that tract of country which parteth Arabia De^ 
serta from Arabia Fcelix, and which joineth to the sea 
^here Tigris and Euphrates fall out, and render them- 
Helves to the ocean. This part and the confining country 
SStrabo calleth Catabria, where the best myrrh and frank-^ 
incense is gathered ; which people have an interchange or 
trade with Elana, lying on the east ^de of the Persian 
gait. By this it appears who were the Shebans, spoken of 
hy Ezekiel, and said to have been the merchants of Tyre^ 
lor gold^ spices, and precious stones ; of which they had not 
only plenty of their own, but were also furnished from that 
|ttrt of India, (called Elana, according to Strabo,) for ex- 
change of their aromatics, and other proper commodities. 
I'or, as Strabo reporteth out of Eratosthenes, In Persiccs 
ortR initio insttla est, in qua muM et pretiosi uniones gi- 
gnantur : in aUis vero, clari et perlucidi lapUli. Erato- 
sthenes, saith Strabo, affirmeth, that ^^ in the beginning of 
the Persian gulf there is an island in which there are 
many precious pearls bred ; and in other, very clear and 
** shining stones.^ Now the difference between Sheba the 
son of Raamah, and Seba the son of Cush, is in this, that 
8«ba is written with the Hebrew samech^ and Sheba with 
»clin; but whatsoever the difierence may be in the Hebrew 

9 Strabo, I. i6. 
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c»rthogri^y, their countries and habitations are diverse. 
For Sheba is that which bordereth the Peroan sea^ aad 
Saba (whence the queen of Saba) neighboured the Red sea ; 
and so that place of the 7^ Psalm expounded reges Arct-^ 
bum et SabiBf hath in the Hebrew this sense, reges Sheba 
et Sab(B. 

The Shebans Ezekiel nameth together with the Edenitet^ 
beclilise they inhabited upon the outlet of the same rivi^ 
upon which the Edenites were seated: and so those df 
Sheba, towards the sea-coast and upon it, passed Up di^ 
country by Tigris and Euphrates, being joined in one vaAsk 
stream, and so through the region of Eden, which Tigris 
boundeth, thereby the better to convey their merchandise 
toward T3rre. And as the cities of Charran and Canndi 
border Eden on the west and north-west ; so doth Sheba o& 
the south, and Chilmad on the north-east : Chilmad beii^ 
a r^on of the higher Media, as appeareth in the Chaldean 
paraphrast; which country by the geographers is called 
Coromitena, I placed by exchange for r, which changie 
the Hebrews also often use. 

Thus much of those countries which border Eden, and 
who altogether traded with the Tyrians; of which Aa 
chief were the Edenites, inhabiting Telassar: for these 
Senacherib vaunted that his fathers had destroyed; audi 
this place of Telassar lay most convenient, both to receive 
the trade from Sheba and Arabia, and also to convey it ovac 
into Syria and to Tyrus. Now to make these things the 
more jdain, we must remember that before the death of Se^ 
liachmb many parts tf the Babylonian empire fell from \m 
obedience, and after his death these monarchies were utteriy 
disjoined. 

For it appeareth both in £s^ the 37th and in the Sd 61 
Kings, by the threats of Rabsache, the while the army dl 
Assyria lay before Jerasalem, that the cities of Grosan, Ha- 
r&n, Reseph, and the Edenites at Telassar, had resisted tbi 
Assyrians ; though by them (in a son) mastered and reoop 
vered. ^Have tfte gods qf the nations delivered them 

^ Esay xxxvii. 12. 
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whom tmf Jhihers have destroffed, eta Gosan, and Harcm^ 
Ueseph^ mnd the children of Eden which were at Telassarf 
But it ajqMared manifestly after Senacherib^s death, that 
diete nations formerly conteiuiing were then freed from the 
other^a subjection; for Bsar-Haddon held As93nia, and 
Merodadi Baladan, Babyloma. ^ And after that the army 
«f Seoadberib commanded by Rabsache, which lay befori 
Jerusalem (Hesekiah then reigning) while Senacherib was 
in Egypt, was by the angel of God destroyed, the king of 
Babel sent to ^ Hezekiidi, both to congratulate the recovery 
4i his liealdi, and his victcxpy obtained over the Assjnrians. 
A^fetr whidi oiN^rthrow, ^ Senacherib himself was slain by his 
MHd wmain the temple of his idols, Esar^Haddon succeeding 
Uaaitt Assyria. To the Babylonian ambassadors, sent by 
Mciodach, ^ Hezekiah lAewed all his treasures as well pro- 
for as consecrate, which invited the kings of Babylon afiier- 
•vftrd to undertake their conquest and subversion. So as, the 
mspioion of war increainng between Babylon and Assjrria, the 
fidenites, which inhabited the borders c^ Shinar towards the 
aiarih and towards Assyria, were employed to bear off the in- 
cursions of the Assyrians, and their garrison-place was at Te- 
laasar : and the very word Telassar^ saith Junius, signifying 
88 much as a bulwark against the Assyrians. This place 
Hierosolymitanus takes for Resem, others for Seleucia : but 
this Telassar is the same which Am. Marcellinus, in the 
history of Julian, (whom he followed in the enterprise of 
^cnfai,) calleth Thilutha instead of Telassar, who describeth 
the exceeding strength thereof in his S4th book: it is seated 
in an island of Euphrates upon a steep and unassaultable 
ttxky insomuch as the emperor Julian durst not attempt it ; 
8ttd therefore it was a convenient place for a ga^son against 
(he Assyrians, being also a passage out of Mesopotamia into 
Bsbylonia, and in which the Edenites of the country adjoin- 
ing were bdged, to defend the same. Thin place ^ Ptolemy 

ci^eth Teridata, ha^ng Reseph (which he caQeth Resepha) 

' • ■ . .• 

' 1 Kings six. 35. xx. 12. "> Esay xxxix. 2. 

^ Etay xxxix. i . " Asis Tab. 4. 

' Esty xxxvii. 38, 
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on the left hand, and Canneh (which he calleth Thelbe- 
Canne) on the right hand; not far from whence is also 
found the city of Mann-Canne, upon Tigris ; and all these 
seated together, as Esay and Ezekiel have sorted them. 
But the understanding of these places is the more difficulty 
because Assyria (which the Chaldeans call Attuiii^and Me- 
sopotamia were so often confounded ; the one tHHIll foi^ th^ 
other by interchange of dominion. ^ Assyria et Mesopota^ 
mia in BabylonicB nomen trcmsierunt^ saith Niger ; ^^ As- 
*^ Syria and Mesopotamia took the name of Babylonia.^ 
Lastly, it appeareth, by those adjacent regions by the pro^ 
phets named, in what part of the world Eden is seated, as 
by Charran, or Haran, in Mesopotamia ; also by Canneh and 
Reseph, according to the opinion of Vatablus, who in these 
words translateth this place: Plcmtaverat autem Jehovah 
Detis hortum in Eden ab oriente ; " The Lord Grod planted 
*^ a garden in Eden eastward ;^ that is, saith he in his an- 
notations, jW^^ra^ nasci arbores in Eden, regions orientaUf 
injmibu>s Arabice et Mesopotamics ; ^^ he commanded trees 
^^ to grow in Eden, an eastern region in the borders of Anu 
^' bia and Mesopotamia.*" 



SECT. X. 

Of divers other testimonies of the land of Eden; and that this is 

the Eden of paradise, 

AND for a more particular pointing out of this Eden, it 
seems by the two epistles of the Nestorian Qhristians thi^ 
inhabit Mesopotamia; which epistles, in the year 155S, they 
sent to the pope, about the confirming of their patriarch, and 
Andrseas Masius hath published them, translated out of Sy- 
riac into Latin. By these epistles, I say, it seems we may 
have some farther light for the proof of that which we have 
said about the region of Eden in those parts. For in them 
both there is mention of the island of Eden in the river Ti- 
gris, or at least Tigris in both these epistles is called the 

• Cosmog. Asise. 
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river of Eden. This island, as Masius in his preface to 
these epistles saith, is commonly called Gozoria, (as it were, 
the island, by an eminency:) It hath, saith he, ten miles in 
drcuit, and was sometimes walled round about, which name 
(jf the island Eden may (doubtless) remain to this day; 
thot^ a|j4he rest of the region so called this name be 
swiAonilKl^ with the fame of those flourishing kingdoms 
of Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. This 
island of Eden hath up the river, and not far beyond it, the 
dty of Hasan-Cepha, otherwise Fortis Fetra; below it, it 
hath Mosal, or Mosel, from which (as in that which follow- 
eth it shall appear out of Masius) it is not above twelve 
nules distant. Neither is it to trouble us, that Mosal, or 
Mosel, by Marius Niger, is remembered among the cities 
higher up Tigris, in these words, P Juxta aidem Tigrim, ci- 
tikties sunt Dorbeta prope Tawrum numtemj guce ntmc MO' 
id dicituT ; magna scme^ &c. that is, ^^ By Tigris are these 
*' cities, Dorbeta near unto mount Taurus, (which is now 
*' called Mosel,) which is a great one,*^ &c. This opinion of 
Niger, displacing Mosel, and making it to be Dorbeta, I 
say, needs not here to trouble us ; seeing for this matter 
the testimony of Masius, informed by the Christians that 
dwelt there, (the seat of whose patriarch it is,) ought to be 
of credit, avowing that this Mosal (or Mozal) is in the con- 
fines of Mesopotamia and Assyria, seated upon Tigris, and 
in the neighbourhood of Nineve ; and that it is the famous 
Seleuda Parthorum. The Nestorian Christians, in their 
former epistle, call it Attur in these words : Ex omnUms cu 
tkatilms etpagis quce sunt drcum dvitatem Mosal {hoc est) 
Attur y in vicinia Nineves : ^* Of all the cities and towns 
'^ which are about the city of Mosal, that is, Attur, in the 
** ndghbourhood of Nineve.*" As also Niger acknowledgeth 
Ctesiphon, a city thereabout, to be called Assur, (which is 
the same as Attur, after the dialect of those nations, which 
change sh into t) Neither is it much that he should mis- 
take Ctesiphon (which is not far off Seleucia) for Seleucia, 

' p Ut supra. 
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to be Aflsur. By this then we may come somewhat near the 
end of our purpose : for the isle of Eden, which lieth in 
the breast of Tigris, is but twelre miks from Moeai, and 
that ancient city which Ptolemy and Tacitus caU Ninua^ 
and the scriptures Nineve, Philostratus, axid Simeon Sethi, 
Mo6uU^ and Jotm Leo, Mosal, others Mosae, (though it 
be not the same with Maud,) is set but a little higher upon 
the same river of Tigris, near Mosal : so that we are like to 
find this isle of Eden hereabout. For the same Andrvas 
Maaus, which placeth it above Mosal, makes it to be below 
Hasan-Cepha, which is upon the same river of Tigris. 

The only difficulty is this, that same perhaps may think 
that the words of the Nestorians in both their epistles speak 
not of any isle in Tigris called the isle of Eden, but of an 
isle in Tigris, a river of Eden. But this sense of thw 
words in my ojanion seemeth the more improbable. And 
yet, if this were the meaning here, we have a testimony 
from the learned of those parts, that not only Eujrfurates, 
but also Tigris, was a river of Eden, and that the name of 
Eden in those parts is not yet quite worn out, though the 
region hath been subject to the same change thai all other 
kingdoms of the world have been, and hath by conquest and 
corruption of other languages recmed new and differing 
names. For the south part of Eden, which stretcheth over 
Euphrates, was after the flood called Shinar, and then, of 
the tower of Babel, Babylonia; and the north part of Eden 
is that tract of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Armenia, which 
embraceth both the banks of Tigris between mount Taurus 
and Seleuda. And of this region of Eden that ancient 
iDthicus maketh mention, (not that latter i£thi<nis, diacipk 
of Callinicus, otherwise by Plutarch and Athens^s called 
Istri, who lived in Egypt in the reign of Philaddphiis; but 
another of a far higher and remote time,) the same being 
made Latin out of the Gredc by St. Jerome. And though 
by corruption of the ancient copy it be writt^i in JSthious, 
Adonis for Edenis ; yet Adonis, being a river of Phceinicia, 
cannot be understood to be the region named by JBthicus: 
for iEthicus makes it a country, and not a river, and join- 
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eth it with Mesopotamia and ^Ethiopia, calling the land of 
Cbus iBthio}Ha, after the Vulgar and Septuagii^t. And 
lastly, the river which watereth the regions, saith iStbicus, 
£iUeth into the gulf of Persia ; which river he calleth Ar- 
modius for Tigris, Tigris being but a name imposed for the 
swiftness thereof. And out of Armenia both Tigris and 
Euphrates have their original : for out of Eden came a ri* 
ver, or rivers, to water the garden, both which rivers, to 
wit, Tigris and Euphrates, come out of Armenia, and both 
of them traverse Mesopotamia, regions first of all known by 
the name of Eden, for their beauty and fertility. And it is 
very probable that Eden contained also some part of Ar- 
menia ; and the excellent fertility thereof in divers places is 
not unworthy the name of Eden : for in some part thereof, 
aaith Strabo, the leaves, are always green, and therefore 
therdn a perpetual spring. Also Stephanus, de UrbibuSf 
mentioneth the city of Adana upon Euphrates ; and the 
name of Eden was in use in Amos^s time, though he spake 
not of Eden in the east, but of Eden in Codesyria. But 
to the end I may not burden the reader^s patience with too 
long a discourse, it may suffice to know, that Euphrates and 
Tigris (once joined together, and afterwards separate) are 
two of those four heads, into which these rivers which are 
^ to water the garden of paradise were divided ; whose 
courses b&ng known, Eden (out of which they are said to 
come) cannot be unknown. Now that Hiddekel and Peratii 
were Tigris and Euphrates, it is agreed by all : for the Se- 
venty, and all others, convert Perath by Euphrates : et Hid- 
iAdi Tigrim omnes exponuni; ^^ and all men understand 
^ Hiddekel by Tigris,"^ saith Vatablus. And because that 
which I have said of the isle of Eden shall not be subject to 
the censure of self-invention, I have hereunder set down the 
woids out of the two general epistles of the Nestorians, as 
Manus (ad verbwn) hath converted them into Latin. The 
OQcasion of those letters and supplications to the pope were, 
that the Nestorian Christians which inhabit Mesopotamia, 
Aiqfria, Persia, and Babylonia, and have to this day (at least 
Aquaen Mary^s time they had) fifteen churches in one city, 
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called Seleucia Farthorum, or Mosel, upon the river, Tigris 
having no sufficient authority to choose themselves a patri- 
arch, (which cannot be done without four, or three metropo- 
litan Inshops at the least,) sent to the bishop of Rome, in the 
year of Christ 155S, (as aforesaid,) a petition to obtain allow- 
ance unto such an election as themselves had made; having 
three hundred years before that, upon the like defect, sent 
one Marius thither to be confirmed ; and in this negotiation 
they made known to the bishop of Rome the state of the 
Christian church in those parts: for, upon the death of 
their patriarch, (who of a covetous desire to enrich himsdf 
had forebome to institute metropolitan bishops when the 
places fell void,) they all assembled themselves together to 
consult of the church-government. And because all the patri- 
archs for an hundred years had been of one house and family, 
to the prejudice of the church, and that there yet remained 
one bishop of the same stock and kindred, who aspired to 
the same dignity which his predecessors had held, the rest 
of the professors refused to allow him. Upon whidi ooca- 
i^on, and for the choice of a governor more sufficient, the 
teachers in all the churches assembled themselves. The 
words of the general epistle to the pope were these, about 
the middle of the said epistle ; Verum nos rum acceptavimug^ 
neque proclamavimua ipsum ; sed svbito convemmns ex ow^ 
nibus locis orientaUbtiSy et ex ommbvs cimtcUibus et pogia 
qucz sunt drcum civitatem Mosel {hoc esty Attur) in vicinia 
Nmeves, ex BdbyUmiay ex Cha/rra^ ex Arbelia^ ex insuia 
qucB est in medio Tigris, Jluminis Eden, &c. i. e. ^^ But we 
^^ did neither accept of this man, neither pronounced him ; 
but suddenly we assembled ourselves out of all parts ol 
the east, and out of all the cities and villages which arc 
'^ about Mosel, or Attur, neighbouring upon Nineve ; and 
'^ out of Babylon, Charra, Arbella ; and out of the istand 
<^ which lieth in the middle of Tigris, a river of Eden, oi 
" rather out of the isle of Eden, which lieth in the rivor Ti- 
'^ gris.^ And in a second epistle, at the same time sent, the} 
used these words : Neque supersu/nt apud nos metropdUi^ 
quorum est ordinare catholicum ; sed soli pat$ci qnscopi 
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episcopus Arbel^e, episcoptis Salmasti^ episcopus Adurbeu 
gan ; en e vesHgio convenimtis in mstdanij qucd est intra 
Tigrim Jhimeny Eden ; Jecimusqtie compactum inter nos^ 
&C. whidi is, ^^ Neither are there remaining among us any 
^^ metropolitan bishops, to whom it belongs to ordain a pa- 
^' triarch, but only a few bishops, as the bishop of Arbela, 
^ the bishop of Salmastus, and the bishop of Adurbeigan : 
>'but lo, we assembled speedily in the island of Eden, 
'< which is in Tigris, and agreed between ourselves,^ &c. 

Now this island of Eden, Ma^us describeth with other 
places ; which being well conceived, the Nestoriaq epistles 
and the state of the church may be in those parts, saith he, 
the better understood. And after he hath distinguished 
the four sorts of Christians in those parts of the world, and 
m the south part of Africa, which he calleth Nestorians, 
Jacobites, Maronitae, and Cophti, he goeth on in these 
words : Jlfo^, audita iUius mortej concurrisse aiehant tu- 
muUuario in iUam quam modo dioci Tigris instdanij qu(B 
duodecim circiter passuum millilms supra Mosul posita^ de- 
em fire miUia passuum swo cmbitu continet, muris undi- 
que cincta^ et a pauds aliis quam Christianis hormnHms ha- 
hikUa: which is, ^'Now hearing of the death of the patri- 
^^ arch, (as those that came to Rome reported,) they ran tu- 
^' multuously together into that island of Tigris, or Eden, be- 
'^ fore spoken of, which island is situated about twelve miles 
^ above Mosal, containing very near ten miles in compass, 
^ and every where environed with a wall, inhabited by few 
^ other men than Chrisdans.^ And afterward he maketh 
& recapitulation of the Christian churches; among the rest 
he addeth the isle of Eden by the name of Geserta, insula 
Tigris, sive Geserta. Furthermore, describing the city of 
Hosan-Cepha, or Fortis Fetra, he placeth it supra prcedi- 
ckim Tigris vnstdamj rupi a^spercB impositam ; ^^ above the 
^ aforesaid island of Tigris, being seated on a steep rock."" 
(tf this island of Geserta, Andrew Theuet maketh mention 
in his 10th book of his general Cosmography in these words: 
Geserta ou Gesire est au milieu de la riviere du Tigre, et 
ffnte que c*est une terre des plus firtUes de toute FAsie ; 
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^^ Geserta^ cr Gesire, is in the middle of Tigris^ the sml the 
** most fertile of all Asia.^ 

By this we may see that the ancient name of Eden liveth ; 
and of that Eden which lieth eastward from Arabia Petraea, 
and the desert where Moses wrote, and that Eden which 
bordereth Charran, according to Ezekiel^ and that Eden 
which is seated according to the assertion of the said ffto- 
phet, and jcnned with those nations of Reseph, Canneh, and 
Charran, and the rest which traded with the Tyrians^ and 
is found at this day in the parting of the two regions of As- 
syria and Babylonia, where the Edenites in Telassar were 
garrisoned to reast the Assyrians, whose displantation Se* 
nacherib vaunted of, as above written ; and lastly, the same 
Eden which embraoeth Tigris, and looketh on Euphrates^ 
two of the known rivers of those four, which are by all men. 
ascribed to paradise. 

SECT. XI. 

Ctf the difficulty in the text, which seemeth to make the four rivers 

to rise from one stream, 

BUT it may be objected, that it is written in the text, 
that a river went out qfEden^ and not rivers^ in the plural: 
which scruple Matthew Beroaidus hath thus answered in his 
Chronology : the Latin translation, saith be, hath these 
words: Etjluvvua egrediebatur de loco vduptatis ad irrigan- 
dum paradrntm^ qui inde dividebatur m quatuor capUa: 
qu<B verba melius consentiunt mem rei narratione^ et ^us- 
dem expUcatione^ si ita reddaniur; Et fluvius erat egr^ 
diens ex Edene (hoc est)jkivii procedebant ex Edene re- 
gicme ad rtgaahd/um pomarium ; et inde dividebatur^ et ertft 
in qtiotuor capita : which is, '^ And a river went out of the 
^' place of pleasure to water paradise, and thence waa di« 
^^ vided into four heads ; which words,"^ saith Beroaidus, 
^' do better agree with the narration and explicalion of the 
^^ place, if they be thus translated; And a river, was goiog 
^^ forth of Eden, that is, rivers went forth, and ran out of 
f^ the region of Eden to water the ofrchard; and from thence 
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^^ it was divided, and they became four heads.'^ The Tigu- 
rme differs from the Vulgar, or Latin ; for it converts it thus, 
Etjluviits egrediebatur de deliciis ; ** And a river went out 
** of pleasure,^ instead of Eden ; and the Latin addeth the 
word locfM, or place, E$ fiwviua egredieb(xkir de loco vo- 
itptaiis ; ** And a river went out of the place of pleasure :" 
and so the 'word place may rightly be referred to Eden^ 
which was (of all other) a region most delightful and fSer- 
tile ; and so also the word inde^ and thence was divided, 
hath reference to the country of Eden, and not to the gar- 
den itself. 

And for the word river for rivers, it is usual among the 
Hebrews: for it is written. Gen. i. 11. Let the earth bud 
firth the bud of the herb that seedeth seed, the Jruitful tree, 
&c. Here the Hebrew useth the singular for the plural, 
hrh arkd tree, for herbs and trees ; and again. Gen. iii. 2. 
We eat of the fruit of the tree, instead of trees : and third- 
ly, Gen. iii. 8. The man and his mvfe hid themselves Jrom 
Ae presence of God ; in medio ligni paradisi, in the mid- 
ikafthe tree of the garden, for trees. And of this opi- 
ni(» is David Kimchi and Vatablus, who upon this place 
of Genesis say, that the Hebrews do often put the singular 
for the plural, as Mud, for unumquodque^ iUorum ; and he 
giveth an instance in this question itself, as, a river, for ri- 
vers, went out of Eden. 

And this answer out of divers of the learned may, not 
without good reason, be given to the objection, that Moses 
speaketh but of one river, from which the heads should di- 
^e tfa^nselves. Howbeit I deny not, but with as good 
(andp^haps better) reason, we may expound the four heads 
to be four notable passages into famous countries. And so 
we niay take the word rimer, verse the lOth, for one river, 
to wit, Euphrates, as this name comprehendeth all the 
iHnnches th«'eof. For this river (after he is past the place 
where we suppose Paradise to have been) divides itself, and 
oeloQg yieldeth four notable passages into several countries, 
though not all the way down stream, (for this is no where in 
the text,) where it is noted, that following the river down- 
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ward^ there is conveyatice into the countries named in the 
text, though part of the way to one of the countries (to wit, 
to Assyria) were up Tigris. 

To this end the text, speaking of Hiddekel, as it riseth 
from the river of Eden, doth not say, it compasseth or 
washeth the whole region of Assjrria, (as it had used this 
phrase of Fison and Gehon,) but that it runneth towards 
Assyria. The first branch Pison, is Nahar-Malcha, by m- 
terpretation Basilius, or fiwmen regvwm^ which runneth 
into Tigris under Apamia; whence ariseth the name of 
Pasi-Tigris, as it were Piso-Tigris : this leadeth to the land 
of Havilah, or Susiana. The second branch Grehon, is that 
which in historians is Nabarsares, or Narragas, for Nahar- 
ragas; both which names signify ^t^men dervoatwm^ (a river 
derived ;) also Acracanus, qwin RanosiLS, by reason of the 
froggy fens which it maketh : this Gehon leadeth to the 
first seat of Chus, about the borders of Chaldea and Ara- 
bia, and it is lost at length in the lakes of Chaldea. The 
third branch, Hiddekel, may be expounded the upper stream 
of Pison, or Basilius, which runneth into Hiddekel, properly 
so called, (that is, into Tigris,) above Seleuda, where it 
sheweth a passage up Tigris into Assyria : where, because 
at length it is called Hiddekel, or Tigris, having before no 
known proper name, the text in this place calleth it Hidde- 
kel from the beginning. The fourth Perath, or Euphrates, 
so called per excellentiami, being the body of the river Eu- 
phrates, which runneth through Babylon and Otris. But 
be it a river or rivers that come out of Eden, seeing that 
Tigris and Euphrates are noted in the text, there can be no 
doubt but that paradise was not far from these rivers; for 
that Perath in Moses is Euphrates, there can be no ques- 
tion ; and, indeed, as plain it is that Hiddekel is Tigris. 
For Hiddekel goeth, saith Moses, eastward towards Assur, 
as we find that Tigris is the river of Assyria proprie didOj 
whose chief city was Nineveh, as in Genesis the 10th it is 
written, that out of that kmdj to wit. Babylonia^ Nimrod 
went into Assur, a/nd buUded Nineveh, whidi was the chief 
dty of Assyria. 
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And as for the kind of speech here used in the text, 
speaking of four heads ; though the heads of rivers be (pro- 
perly) their fountains, yet here are they to be understood 
to be spoken of the beginning of their division from the first 
stream. Caput cyucBy saith Ulpianus, iUud est^ unde agua 
naacitur; si exjbnte nascaturjbns ; si ex fiumine^ vel ex 
locuy prima iniiiay &c. ^^ If the beginning of the water be 
*' out of a fountain, then is the fountain taken for the head ; 
** if out of a lake, then the lake ; and if from a main river 
"any branch be separate and divided, then where that 
^.' branch doth first boimd itself with new banks, there is 
" that part of the river, where the branch forsaketh the main 
" stream, called the head of the river.*" 

SECT. xn. 

Of the strange fertiUiy and happiness of the Babylonian soil^ as it 

is certain that Eden was such. 

IT may also be demanded, whether this region of Eden, 
by us described, be of such fertility and beauty as Eden 
the seat of paradise was: which if it be denied, then must 
we also consider, that there was no part of the earth that 
retained that fertility and jdeasure that it had before the 
corse: neither can we ascribe the same fruitfulness to any 
part of the earth, nor the same virtue to any plant thereon 
growing, that they had before the flood ; and therefore this 
r^n of Eden may be now no such flourishing country as 
it was when it was first created in his perfection. Yet this 
I find written of it; .first in Herodotus, (Clia. lib. i.) who 
was an eyewitness, and speaketh of the very place itself, foir 
the isle of Eden is but twelve miles or thereabout from Ni- 
neveh, and so from Mosal. Ex Euphrate eodens i/n Tigrvm^ 
olkrwnJlumeri,yjuxta quod urbs Ninus sita erat^ hcec regio, 
cmnium quas nos vidimus, optima est, &c. ^^ Where £u- 
^ phrates runneth out into Tigris, not far from the place 
^ where Ninus is seated ; this region, of all that we have 
^' seen, is most excellent.^^ And he addeth afterward, Cere^ 
H* OMtem fructu procreoflfido adeo ferax est, ut nunquam 
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rum fere dtucenia reddat^ &c. thM is, ^^ It is sa fruitftil in 
^^ bringiDg forth cam^ that it yieldeth two hundi^ fold ;"* 
the leaTes of wheat and bariej being almost four fiagen 
broad : as for the height of miUet and sesatn, thej are even 
in length like unto trees, which although I kncywto be true, 
yet I forbear to i^eak hereof, well knowing that those 
things which are reported of this fruitfulness will seem 
very incredible to those which never were in the oountty of 
Babylon. They have commonly in all the country palm- 
trees growing of their own accord, the nK)St of than beaiing 
fruit ; out of which they make both meats, and wine, and 
honey, jorderin^ them as the fig-trees* Thus far Herodotus. 
To this palm-tree, so much admired in the £a8t India; 
Strabo and Niger add a fourth excellency, which is, that it 
yieldeth bread ; ex quibtis partem^ ef mely et vinum, et ace- 
turn conficmnt ; " of which these people make bread, wine, 
" honey, and vinegar.'" But Antonius the £remite fmdeth a 
fifth commodity, not inferior to any of those four, which is, 
that from this selfsame tree there is drawn m- kind of fine 
flax, of which people make their garments, and with which 
in East India th^ prepare the cordage for their i^ipi;^ aad 
that this is true, Athanaaius in the life of Antomus.tbe Ei^- 
mite confesseth, saying, ^^ That he received a garment made 
<^ thereof from the Eremite himself, which he brought widi 
^^ him out of this region.^ So therefore those trees, whieb 
the East Indies so hi^ly esteem and so much admire, (oi 
indeed the earth yieldeth no plant comparable to this,) those 
trees, I say, are in this upper Babylon, or region of Eden, 
as eoimmon as any trees of the .field. Stmt eHam^ saith 
Strabo, paaavm per omnem regkmem pednuB stM sponfte rtas*- 
center ; '^ There are of palms over all the whole regkn, grow* 
^^ ing of their own accord.'" Of this pkoe Quintuft Curtius 
maketh this report, EtmUbus a parte Irnzm JrabiiB vdarum 
JertiUtaie nobilis^ regio campeBtris interest inter T^rim 4t 
Euphratemjjacend tarn yiere et pmgm sciOy ut a pagiu re- 
peOipecora dicofntur, ne eatietas perimat; that », ^^ As you 
<( travel on the left hand of Arabia, (famous fbr plenty of 
\^ 3weet odours^) there lieth a champai^ country ,plaoed be^ 
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^ tween Tigris and Euphrates, and so fruitful and fat a 
'' Bcalj that they are said to drive their cattle from pasture, 
'' lest they should p^sh by satiety.*" Bis in anno segetes 
BabylonU secant ; << The Babylonians cut their com twice a 
" year,*" saith Niger, And as countries generally are more- 
fruitful to the southward than in the northern parts; so we 
may judge die excellency of this by that report which Strabo 
maketh of the south part of Armenia, which is the north 
border of Eden, or a part thereof; his words be these in 
die LAtin, Tota enim hcec regiojrugibibs et arboribus abun^- 
iat mansueiisy itemque semper vvrentibus; '^This region' 
*< aboundeth with pleasant fruits, and trees always green :*^ 
whidi witnesseth a perpetual spring, not found elsewhere but 
in the Indies only, by reason of the sun^^s neighbourhood, 
the life and stirrer up of nature in a perpetual activity. In 
brief, so great is the fertility of the ground, that the people 
ire constrained twice to mow down their corn-fields, and tf 
dnrd time to eat them up with sheep; which husbandry the 
Spaniards wanting in the vi^y of Mexico, for the first 
forty years, could not make our kind of wheat bear seed, 
but it grew up as high as the trees, asid was fruitless. Be-- 
odes, those fields are altogether without weeds, saith ^ Pliny, 
who addedi this singularity to that soil, that the seccmd 
yiear the very stubble (or rather falling down of the seed? 
again) yieldeth them a harvest of corn without any fruther 
UxNir: his words are these; IfbertoHs icmUB stmi^ ui se^ 
fanH anno sponte restibUisJiat seges. 

SECT. xm. 

Of the river Pison, and the land of Havilah, 

AFTER the discovery of Eklen, and the testimonies of 
dte ferttHty thereof, it resteth to prove that Pison and Ge^ 
boa wt% branches of Tigris and Euphrates. For that the 
knowledge and certainty of these two rivers should trou- 
ble so* many wise men, it is strange to me, seeing necessity 

4 Plin. Nfit. HUt. 1. i9. c. 17. 
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itself (Tigris and Euphrates being known) findeth them 
out : for Euphrates^ or Tigris, or both, be that river or ri- 
vers of Eden which water paradise, which river or rivers 
Moses witnesseth afterward, divided into four heads, where* 
of the one is called Pison, the other Grehon, &c. Could 
there be a stranger fancy in the world, than when we find 
both these, namely, Tigris and Euphrates, in Assyria and 
Mesopotamia, to seek the other two in India and Egypt, 
making the one Ganges and the other Nilus ? Two rivers 
as far distant as any of fame known or discovered in the 
world : the scriptures making it so plain, that these rivers 
were divided into four branches ; and with the scriptures, 
nature, reason, and experience bearing witness. There is 
no error which ,hath not some slippery and bad foundation^ 
or some appearance of probability resemblipg truth, which 
when meii (who study to be singular) find out, (straining 
reason according to their fancies,) they then publish to the 
world matter of contention and jangling ; not doubting but 
in the variable deformity of men's minds to find some par- 
takers or sectators, the better by their help to nurse and 
cherish such weak babes as their own inventions have be- 
gotten. 

But this mistaking (and first for the river of Pison) seem- 
eth to have grown out of the not distinguishing of that re^ 
^on in India called Havilah, from Havilah which adjoin^ 
eth to Babylonia, afterwards known by the name of Susiana. 
For Havilah upon Tigris took name from Havilah the schi 
of Cush ; and Havilah in India, from Havilah the son of 
Joctan ; the one remembered by Moses in the description of 
paradise, the other where ' Moses setteth down the genera- 
tions of Noah and his sons after the flood. For the sons of 
Cush were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, and Raamah ; and the 
sons of Joctan were Ophir and Havilah, &c. of which latter, 
to wit, of Ophir and Havilah, the sons of Joctan, that island 
of Ophir, (whence Solomon had gold,) and Havilah adjcHO- 
ing, had their names. Now because Ganges is a great and 

• 

' Gen. X. 7, 29. 
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a famous river of the East India, and Havilah a country of 
the same, and is rituated upon Ganges ; hence it came that 
Ganges is taken for ' Pison, which river is said by Moses to 
water the land of Havilah. Or perhaps it was supposed 
that those four rivers named by Moses must of necessity 
be four of the greatest in the world ; whence (supposing 
that Ganges was the next great and famous river after Ti- 
gris and Euphrates) they chose out this river to make one 
of the four. And yet certainly there is another river, whom 
in these respects they should rather have chosen than Gan- 
ges ; for the river Indus on this side India, for beauty, for 
nearness, and for ability, giveth no way place to Ganges ; 
but exceedeth it in all. And how can any reasonable man 
conceive that Ganges can be one of the four heads ; seeing 
Indus oometh between it and Tigris, and between Tigris 
and Indus is all that large empire of Persia, consisting of 
many kingdoms. And again ; farther towards the east, and 
beyond Indus, are all those ample dominions of India intra 
Gangem which lie between those two proud rivers of Indus 
and Ganges, now called the kingdom of Mogor. So as if 
Indus be not accounted for any of the four, because it is re^ 
moved from Tigris by all the breadth of Persia, then how 
much less Ganges, which falleth into the ocean, little^ less 
than forty degrees to the eastward of Indus ? Surely, who- 
soever readeth the story of Alexander shall find, that there 
is DO river in Asia that can exceed Indus. For Hydaspis 
was of that breadth and depth, as Alexander thereon in 
great galleys transported himself and the greatest part or 
bis army, and in sailing down that branch of Indus found 
it 80 large and deep, and by reason thereof so great a billow, 
u it endangered, his whole fleet, which was ready to be 
swallowed up therein: Hydaspis, as aforesaid, being but 
one of many branches of Indus, comparable to it, and as 
great as it, having beindes this the rivers of Coas, of Su- 
tttus, Acesines, Adris, (otherwise Hirotis,) Hispalis, and Za- 
radus, all which make but one Indus, and by it are swaU 

' Gen. ii. II. 
&A1E6H, HIST. WOBLD, VOL, I. I 
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lowed up with all th^ children and companicms, which be- 
ing all incorporated and made one stream, it crosseth athwart 
Asia, and then at Cambiua visiteth the ocean sea. 

But because Pison, which compasseth Havilah, as also 
*■ Gehon, which wat^reth Cush, must somewhere be joined 
¥dth the rest in one body, or at least be found to proceed 
out of the same country of Eden, out of which the other 
two heads do proceed, out of doubt they cannot, either the 
one or the other, be Ganges or Nilus : for Nilus riseth in 
the uttermost of the south, and runneth northward into the 
Mediterranean sea ; and the river Ganges riseth out of the 
mountain Imaus, or (as others will have it) Caucasus, which 
divides the northern Scythia from India, and runneth from 
north to south into the Indian ocean. And as for Ferath 
and Hiddekel, (that is, Euphrates and Tigris,) the one of 
them is begotten in Armenia, near Georgiana or Iberia; the 
other not far off in the same Armenia, by the Gordiaean 
mountains, so as Gianges, who only tratelleth in her own In- 
dia, and Nilus through Ethiopia and Egypt, never saw the 
land of Eklen^ or joined themselves in one channel, either 
with themselves or with either of the other ; and therefore 
could not at any time from thence be separated or divided 
into four heads or branches, according to Moses. 

Therefore the river Pison, which enricheth Havilah, is 
the same which, by joining itself with Tigris, was therefore 
called Pisi -Tigris, or Piso -Tigris, of Pison and Tigris, which 
river watereth that Havilah, which Havilah the son of Cush 
gave name unto, and not Havilah of India, so called of Ha^ 
vilah the son of Joctan, who inhabited with his brother 
Ophir in the east. And this Havilah of the Cushites hath 
also u gold, bdellium, and the onyx-stone. This bdeltium 
is a tree, of the bigness of an olive, whereof Arabia hath 
great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum, sweet to smell 
to, but bitter in taste, called also bdellium. The Hebi^ws 
take the loadstone for bdellium. Beroaldus affirmeth, that 
fidela in Hebrew signifieth pearl ; so doth Eugubinus; and 

» Gen. ii. 13. " Gen. ii. 12. 
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Jerome calls it Oleaster : be it what it will, a tree bearing 
gum or pearl, Havilah or Susiana hath plenty of both. 
Now this country of Susiana or Havilah stretcheth itself to* 
wards the north, as far as the altars of Herctiles, and from 
thence embraceth all the tract of land southward, as far as 
the Persian gulf, on the east ^de thereof: from which east 
«de had the Shebans (which traded widi the city <^ Tyre, 
according to Ezekiel) their great plenty ci gold, wluch 
Strabo also witnesseth, as w&& shewed before. 

The ^Greeks had a conceit that Pison was Danubius; 
the rabbins take it for Nilus. Aben-Ezfa, ssuth 7 Hopkins, 
oat of rabbi S^iadia, translateth Pison into Nilus : but Ni- 
lus findeth the same impossibility that Ganges doth; and 
Daaubius hath the sea of Hellespont and all Asia the Less 
between it and Tigris. Now Pison, which runneth throu^ 
Havilah or Susiana, doth to this day netain some sign of 
this name; for where it and Tigris embrace each other un- 
der the dtj of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and 
eompounded name, and are called Piso-Tigris. And it is 
strange unto me, that from so great antiquity there should 
be found remaining any resembling sound of tlie first name : 
&r Babylon itself, which dwelleth so near these rivers, is by 
some writers known by the name of Bandas, as, by 'Postel- 
bis, by Castaldus, of Baldach ; by Barius, of Bagdad ; and 
«f BeughedcMr, by > Andrew Theuet ; and yet all those that 
bave ktely seen it call it Bagdet. To this river of Pison, 
^Ptolemy indeed, with many others, give the name of Ba- 
viim or R^us, and Gehon they term Maharsares and 
Miannas, and Baarsares. So is Euphrates, near the spring 
8nd fountain, by Strabo and <^ Pliny called Pixirates: by 
Junius, Puckperath^ out of the Hebrew, that is, the profvt- 
fioQ or coming forth of Euphrates: where it breaketh 
through the mountain Taurus, it takes the name of Om3rra. 
Plutarch calls it M^us and Zaranda ; the Hebrews Paitath, 
voAk Ar. Montanus; Pagninus, Perath; Josephus, Pho- 

^ Steuch. *■ Theuet. Cosmog. 

y Hopk. de Par. ^ Asise tab. 4. 

« Post. Cosmog. « Plin. lib. 5. c. 14. , 
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rah ; Eusebius, Zbzimus ; Ammianus, Chalyinicus ; Gisti- 
lanus and Colinutius term it Cobar, which Ezekiel calleth 
Chebar ; but this is but a branch of Euphrates. The As- 
syrians know it by the name of Armalchar, or Nahor MaU 
cha ; but now commonly it is called Frat. 

The same confusion of names hath Tigris ; as, Diglito 
and Diglathy Seilax and Sollax of the Hebrews it was 
cidled Hiddekel ; now of the inhabitants Te^l. 

But Mercer upon Genesis conceiveth rightly of these ri- 
vers : for Euphrates and Tigris, saith he, stream into four 
branches, two of which keep their ancient names, and the 
other two are called Pison and Gehon. The reason why 
these two rivers joined in one (below Apamia) lose thdr 
names, and are called Pisi -Tigris, and the memory of Eu- 
phrates extinguished, is, because the best part of Euphrates 
running through the channel of Gehon, sinketh into the 
lakes of Chaldea, not far from Ur, the city of Abraham, 
and fall not entirely into the Persian sea, as Tigris accom- 
panied with Pison doth. 

This error, that Pison was Ganges, was first broached by 
Josephus, (whose fields, though they be fertile, yet are they 
exceeding full of weeds,) and other men, (who take his au- 
thority to be sufiicient in matter of description, whereupcm 
depended no other important consequence,) were not ciuious 
in the examination thereof. For Epiphanius, Augustine, 
and Jerome, take this for current; whereof it followed, 
that as Pison was transported into the East India, to find 
out Havilah ; so was Gehon drawn into Afiica, to compass 
Ethiopia. But if Havilah, whereof Moses speaketh in the 
description of paradise, be found to be a region adjoining 
to Babylon on the one side, and Cush (which is falsely in- 
terpreted Ethiopia) fastened to it on the other side, we shall 
not need then to work wonders, that is, to impose upon men 
the transportation of rivers from one end of the world to 
the other, which (among other uses) were made to transport 
men. Now it was in the valley of Shinar, where Cush the 
son of Ham first sat down with his sons, Sheba, Havilah, 
Sabtah, Raamah, Nimrod, &c. and of Havilah, the son of 
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Cush, did that regton take name, which Pison oompasseth ; 
and the land (called Cush) which Gehon watereth, took 
name of Cush himself. For as the sons of Joctan, Ophir, 
and Havilah, seated themselves as near together as they 
could in India, so did the sons of Cush in Shinar, or Baby- 
lonia, where Nimrod built Babel : for Havilah orXhavilah 
was first Chusea of Cush ; then Chusa, Susa, and Susiana. 
From this Havilah unto the deserts of Sur did the Israel- 
ites and Amalekites possess all the interjacent countries; for 
^Satd smote the Amalekites Jrom Havilah to Sur: whiclf 
Sur the Chaldean paraphrast converteth Hagra, and Hagra 
bordereth the Red sea ; but this was not meant from Sur 
upon the Red sea to Havilah in the East India; for Saul 
was no such traveller or conqueror, and therefore Havilah 
must be found nearer home, where the sons of Ismael inha- 
bited, and which country Saul wasted : for Amalek and the 
Amalekites possessed that neck of country between the Per- 
sian sea and the Red sea ; Havilah being the extreme of the 
one towards the east, and Sur of the other towards Egypt 
and the west, leaving that great body of Arabia Foelix to- 
wards the south ; and they spread themselves with the Mi- 
dianites and Edumeans from the east part, or back-side of 
the holy land, to the banks of Euphrates, comprising the 
best parts of Arabia Petraea and Peserta. 

SECT. XIV. 

Ofihe river Gehon and the land of Cush: and of the ill translate 
ing of Ethiopia for Cush, 2 Chron. xxi. 16. 

NOW as Havilah in the East India drew Pison so far 
out of his way thither, so I say did Cush (being by the Se- 
venty translated Ethiopia) force Gehon into Africa. For 
Cush being taken for Ethiopia by the Greeks, w^om the 
Latins fDllowed, Gehon consequently was esteemed for Ni- 
lu8. But ^Ethiopians are, as much, as black or burnt 
&ces, whose proper country is called Thebaides, lying to' 

' I Sam. XV. 7. " See more of this pointy c 7. §. 10. 
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the southward of all Egypt And although there be many 
other regions of Ethiopians, and far south in Africa, yet 
those of Thebaides are those so often remembered in the 
Eg3^tian stories, and out of which nation they had many 
times their kings of Egypt : all which Ethiopians are Tery 
near, or else directly under the equinoctial line, which is 
very far from that land inhabited by the Chusites ; who are 
nether black of colour, nor in any sort neighbouring ior- 
tida zaiia. But this translation of the Septuagint Pererius 
tioth qualify in this manner. There are, saith he, two 
Ethiopias, the east and the west : and this division he find- 
eth in Strabo, out of Homer. Now because there is no co- 
lour to make Chus Ethiopia in Africa, Pererius will make 
Cush and the land of the Chusites (which is Arabia Petrsea, 
and a part of Arabia the Happy, with the region of Midian) 
to be the east Ethiopia. 

Now if it be granted that Cush and the land of the Chus- 
ites be that tract from Sur to Havilah, according to the ' 
scriptures; ^ HaJntavit Ismael db HavUah ttsque Sur^ qua 
respicit JSgyptwm introeuntibua Assyrios ; ^^ Ismael dwelt 
^^ from Havilah unto Sur, that is, towards Egypt, as thou 
" goest towards Ass3rria {^ the same sufficeth to prove that 
Gehon cannot be Nilus, but a river which watereth Cudi, 
and not Ethiopia. But this place of scripture, Habitavit 
Ismaely &c. hath this sense : ^^ Ismael dwelt from Havilah, 
" which is the way of Assyria, or the country bordering As- 
" Syria ; and Sur, which lieth towards Eg)rpt i"^ which is as 
much to say as, the s issues of Ismael, (whereof there were 
twelve princes,) whom God had promised to make a great 
people, inhabited all those re^ns between the border of 
Egypt and Assyria. And that they were (according to the 
word of God) so increased and multiplied, it well appeared, 
when ^Zerah the Chusite, which others call Tharantha, 
brought an army of ten hundred thousand against Asa king 
of Juda. Which army came not out of Ethiopia beyond 
Egypt; for that had been a strange progress for such a 

^ Gen. XXV. 18. f Gen. xxv. 16. ^2 Ghnm. xW. 9. 
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multitude as ten hundred thousand, having so mighty a 
king as the king of Egypt, between Palestina and Ethiopia. 
But these were the Chusites, Amalekites, Midianites, Is- 
jnaelites, and Arabians. For it is written, that after Asa 
^strengthened by God) had defeated this world of an army, 
lie in following his victory took some of the cities of king 
JZerah round about, as Gerar. Now that Gerar is a city of 
^e Ethiopians, it cannot be suspected : for these be the 
"Words of the scripture disproving it : ' And Abraham de^ 
^Darted thence towards the south country, a/nd dwelt between 
4Jadesh and Sur, cmd sqjou/med in Gerar* Now Sur is that 
part up(m which Moses and the Israelites first set their feet 
after they passed the Red sea, where the ^Amalekites in Re- 
phidim set on them, supposing that they had been weary, 
and unable to resist Again, in the story of Isaac it is writ< 
ten, * Wherefore Isodic went to Abimelech, and the Phiiis^ 
tms unto Gerar: and I am sure Abimelech and the Phi- 
listines were no Ethiopians. And, lastly, Moses himself, 
where he describeth the bounds of Canaan, hath these 
words: ™ Then the border of the Cana^anites was from Sy* 
iw, a^ thou contest to Gerar : for Sydon was the frontier 
of Canaan towards the north, and Gerar by Gazah towards 
the south. But indeed, howsoever Pererius doth with an 
honest excuse salve his translation of Chus for Ethiopia, yet 
it appeareth plainly, that the Septuagint and Josephus did 
altogether misunderstand this place. And first, for Homer^s 
east and west Ethiopia, they are both found elsewhere. 
For Pliny, in his fifth book and eighth chapter, citeth Ho- 
mer for an author of these two Ethiopias. But the east 
Gthicqiia is that which compasseth Nilus to the south of 
Egypt, and is the south border thereof; now a part of the 
^pire of the Abyssines, under Prester John ; and the west 
Sdiiopia is that which joineth itself with the river Niger, 
which we call Senega and Gambra : for thereabouts are 
these Ethiopians, called Perorsi, Daratites, with divers other 
names, which '^ Pliny numbereth. But all these are in 

'Gen. X. II. " Gen. x. 19. 
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Africa, and beyond the deserts thereof, saith Pliny, out c^ 
Homer, Agrippa, and Juba ; which re^ons indeed (I mean 
that of Niger, and that of Prester John, and the Troglodites) 
lie due east and west. But as for Cush, and the region of 
the Ismaelites, &c. they are extended directly north from 
that Ethiopia which is beyond Egypt. Now that Josephus 
was exceeding gross herein, it appeareth by that fiction 
which he hath of Moses when he served Pharaoh in the 
wars against the Ethiopians: for in that (to make Chus 
Ethiopia) he transporteth Midian by miracle over the Red 
sea, and beyond all Egypt, and setteth it in Ethiopia, as 
shall be shewed more at large in the chapter of the world^s 
plantation. Again, that Gehon was improperly translated 
Nilus, Pererius confesseth, and layeth it rather to the cor- 
ruption of the Greek copy, than otherwise. And whereas 
the Septuagint have converted this place of the prophet Je- 
remy, ^ And what heist thou now to do in the way ofEgypt^ 
to drink the water ofNUits f Quid tUn vis in via JESgypH^ 
ut bibas aquam Gehon ? To this smth Pererius, Prqficto 
Hebraice ibi non est vox Gehon sed Sichor^ gtus significai 
nigrum et turbidum ; " Truly,'' saith Pererius, " the word 
^^ Gehon in this place is not found in the Hebrew, but Si- 
" choTj which signifieth black and troubled water." 

Furthermore, this is a manifest and unanswerable argu- 
ment, that Chus was ill taken for Ethiopia. P Moses mar- 
ried the daughter of Jethro, prince and priest of Midian, 
whom both the Greek and Latin call a Midianite, and not 
4 Ethiopissam, as (with Josephus) the Geneva converts it, 
though it helps it a little with a mar^nal note. Now it is 
without dispute that Zipporah was of the country of Mi- 
dian, which is that part of Arabia Petrsea bordering the Red 
sea ; for it is written in Exodus, that Moses "^fiedfrom Pha- 
raoh into the land ofMidia/n^ and sat down by a weUy &c. ; 
and again, ^ When Moses kept the sheep of Jethro hisjaiher 
in law, priest ofMidian, &c. : indeed these four nations are 

• Jer. ii. i8. ' £xod. ii. 15. 
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every where mixed in the scriptures, because they dwell con- 
fusedly with one another; to wit, the Midianites, the Is- 
maelites, the Amalekites, and the Chusites, which were all 
in one general word Arabians, and in the scriptures some- 
times called \^y one of those names and sometimes by an- 
other, as in Gen. xxxvii. 25, S7, 28, that Joseph was sold to 
the Ismaehtes ; and again, ver. 36. it is written, that the Mu 
dianites sold Joseph to Potipha/r, Pharaoh's steward. The 
Grenevians, in a marginal note, (to avoid this confounding of 
the nations,) say, that Moses wrote according to their opi- 
nicMi, who took the Midianites and Ismaelites to be all one. 
But Moses wrote not after any man^s opinion, he wrote the 
trudi, and these were all Arabians ; and so in this very place 
it appeareth by their merchandise which they brought with 
them when they bought Joseph: for their ^camels were 
laden with spicery, and balm, and myrrh, which are the 
trades of Arabia Fcelix, from whence chiefly, and from the 
East India, all the world is served with myrrh and frankin- 
cense ; and their spices they received from the east side of 
the Arabian gulf, as aforesaid. And in chap, xxxix. ver. 1. 
it is said that Potiphar bought Joseph of the Ismaelites^ 
which the Chaldean paraphrast in the same place calleth 
Arabians. Now, to make this the more manifest, it is writ- 
ten, in Judges vi. 3. that when Israel had sown, tfien 
came up the Midianites, and the AmaleTdtes, and they of 
the east, and came upon them : they of the east were Ara- 
bians of the Desert ; so as where before, in the buying of 
Joseph, the Midianites and the Ismaelites were confused, 
here the Midianites and Amalekites are made one nation. 
For in the prosecution of the story of Gideon, the "Midian- 
ites only are named, as comprehending both nations ; and 
these nations are all called > Ismaelites, and neither Midi- 
anites nor Amalekites. As when Gideon desired that 
every man would ^ve him the golden ear-rings which they 
had taken after the victory against Zebah and Zalmunna, 
l^mgs of Arabia, amounting to seventeen hundred shekels of 
gold, it is written, * For they had golden ear-rings, because 

^ Gen. uucvii. 25. " Judges vi. > Judges viii. 24. 
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they were Ismaelites; and these Ismaelites were a great 
and valiant nation, and ever in action of war. yMomus ejus 
contra omnes^ et mamis omnium contra eum ; " His hand,^ 
saith God of Ismael, ^^ shall be against all men, and every 
^< man^s hand against him.*^^ Of these Ismaelites came the 
Mahometan Arabians, though some writers think Mahomet 
to be of the Schenitae. And these Ismaelites, which inhabit 
chiefly in Cedar and the deserts of Sur and Pharan, saith 
Josephus, use poison upon their arrows, as the Indians do. 
Towards the south-east are the Midianites, and Chusites : 
and beyond them, towards the deserts of Arabia, the Ama- 
lekites ; and all are one nation, and all Arabians. 

Lastly, the ill translation of Ethiopia for Chus, is, amongst 
other places, made most apparent in Chronicles, in these 
words : * So the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spi- 
rit of the Philistines and the AraManSy which confine the 
Ethiopians ; so Jerome reads it : the Geneva transla,tion 
hath it, whicfi were besides the Ethiopians. Now how far 
it is off between the Philistines and the Negroes, or Ethi- 
opians, every man that looketh in a map may judge. For 
the Philistines and Arabians do mix and join with the land 
of the Chusites, and are distant from Ethiopia about thirty- 
two or thirty-three degrees, and therefore not their next 
neighbours ; but all Egypt and the deserts of Sur and Pha- 
ran are between them. So as this place of the second of 
Chronicles should have been translated in these words : So 
the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spirits of the Phi- 
listines and Arabians, which confine and border upon the 
Chusites, who indeed are their next neighbours. ^NuUa 
superest duintatio, quin ^Ethiopia in sa^cris Uteris sit Arabia 
propinqua ; " There remaineth no doubt,'' saith Steuchius, 
" but Ethiopia in the scriptures is taken for that country 
" which joineth to Arabia.'' 

Now may we think it is probable, or possible, that Moses 
could be ignorant of Nilus ? No ; he knew it, no living man 
so well, and therefore would never have named Gehon for 

> Gen. xvi. 12. ^2 Chrou. xxi. 16. * Steuch. Eugub. in Gen. ii.' 
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^ilus, or ifilua for Gehon. Surely, if Moses had meant Ni- 
lus when he named Gehon, he would have called the river 
^into which he was cast upon reeds, and preserved by God, 
^wcrking oompascdon in the ^ daughter of Pharaoh) a river 
^ Egyptj wherdui he was bom and bred, and wrought so 
xnany miracles. Besides, the river of Nilus is often named 
xn the scriptures, but never by the name of Gehon. And if 
IMoses had told the Israelites that Nilus had been a river 
of paradise, they might justly have thought that he had de- 
rided them : for they had lived there all the days of their 
lives, and found no such paradise at all, nor any memory 
or speech thereof; except we shall believe the paradise of 
Hesperides, where, saith ^ Pliny, there was nothing found 
in his time but wild olives, instead of golden apples. But 
Nilus is twice called Sichor, once in ^ Isaiah and once in 
the prophet ^ Jeremy ; and yet in those places it is not said 
to be a river of Ethiopia, but of Egypt. For in a word, 
the Israelites had never any communion or affairs with the 
Ethiopians, nor any intelligence or trade beyond Egypt 
to the south ; but the enemies which they had on the 
south and east parts were these nations of the Chusites, 
Philistines, Ismaelites, Amalekites, and Midianites; who be- 
ing often governed by many little kings, or regtdi, were dis- 
tinguished in names, according to the fathers and heads of 
those nations ; but in one general name were all Arabians. 
On the north side of Canaan, they were afflicted with the 
Codesyrians, with the Magogians, Tubalines, and others 
thar adherents ; and, thirdly, within themselves, the nations 
winch remained of the ancient Canaanites held the strong. 
^ cities upon the sea-coast, as Tyre, Sidon, Aeon, Gaza, 
«nd many others : yea, Jerusalem itself was withheld from 
Iffad (from the days of Moses even unto the time of David) 
hf the Jebusites. 

That which now remaineth of most difficulty is, that it 
^thnot appear that any part of Gehon watereth that part 
^ Arabia the Stony, which the Chusites inhabited in the 

^Eiod.ii. 'Plin. lib. 5. c. i. * Isaiah xxiii. 3. 'Jer. ii. 18. 
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times of the kings of Israel : and in this desert it. was, that 
Matt.Beroaldus lost himself in seeking out paradise: for he 
was driven (to my understanding) to create two rivers, and 
call them Gehon and Pison ; to the end that the one might 
water Chus, and the other Havilah, for I find none such in 
rerum natura as. he hath described: by which rivers he also 
includeth within paradise even Arabia the Desert. 

And as he well proved that Pison was not Ganges, nor 
Gehon Nilus ; so where to find them elsewhere, it seemeth 
he knew not. Certainly this river of Gehon, which he mak- 
eth to fall into the Mediterranean at Gaza, and whose 
springs he findeth far east in Arabia, is but ima^nary : for 
the current by Gaza id but a small stream, rising between it 
wd the Red sea, whose head from Gaza itself is little more 
than twenty English miles, as shall appear hereafter. But, 
questionless, hence it comes that many were mistaken. They 
all considered of the habitations of the Chusites as they 
were planted when the state of Israel stood, and when it 
flourished, being then their near neighbours, and never look- 
ed back to the first seats and plantation of Chus. For af- 
ter the flood, Chus and his children never rested till they 
found the valley of Shinar, in which and near which him- 
self with his sons first inhabited. Havilah took the rivier- 
side of Tigris chiefly on the east, which after his own name 
he called Havilah, now Susiana: Raamah and Sheba fur- 
ther down the river, in the entrance of Arabia Fcelix. ^^m- 
rod seated himself in the best of the valley, where he built 
Babel, whereof that region had afterwards the name of Ba- 
bylonia. Chus himself and his brother Mizraim first kept, 
upon Gehon, which falleth into the lakes of Chaldea, and in- 
process of time, and as their people increased, they drew* 
themselves more westerly towards the Red or Arabian seau 
from whence Mizraim passed over into Egypt, in which tracts 
the Chusites remained for many years after. Now because 
there could be no such river found in Arabia the Stonyn 
which the^ might entitle Gehon, they translated Chus Ethi- 
opia, and Gehon Nilus. And if we do examine this mis- 
taking by example, we shall the better perceive it as it 
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For let us suppose that Brute, or whosoever else that first 
peopled this island, had arrived upon the river Thames, and 
caUing the island after his name Britannia, it might be said 
that Thames or Tems wa3 a river that watered Britannia : 
Mnd when afiterwards, in process of time, the same Brute had 
^dfiio discovered and conquered Scotland, which he also en- 
titled by the same name of Britannia, after-ages might con- 
<Jude that Scotland was no part thereof, because the river 
Tems is not found therein. Or let us suppose that Europa, 
the daughter of the king of Tyre in Phoenicia, gave the 
name to Europe, according to Herodotus, lib. 1. and 4, and 
that the first discoverers thereof arrived in the mouth of 
some river in Thrace, which then watered as much of Eu- 
rope as he first discovered ; shall we in like sort resolve, that 
^france, Spain, and Italy, &c. are no part of Europe, be- 
t^ause that river is not found in them, or any of them ? In 
like manner was it said by Moses, in his description of 6e- 
lion, that it watered the whole land of Chus ; but not the 
^irhole land which the Chusites should or might in future 
time conquer, people, and inhabit, seeing in after-ages they 
liecame lords of many nations, and they might, perchance, 
liave been masters, in time, (as the Saracens which came of 
tJiem were,) of a great part of the world. For though the 
Sabylonian empire, which took be^nning in Nimrod the son 
erf Chus, conasted at the first but of four cities, to wit, Ba* 
Isd, Erech, Acad, and Chalne, yet we find, that his success- 
ors within a few years after commanded all the whole world 
in effect : and the fame of Babel consumed the memory of 
CThusea. For of this tower of con/imon did all that land 
take the name of Babylonia : and the greatness of that em- 
pire, founded by Nimrod a younger son, obscured the name 
and nation of his father Cush in those parts, until they crept 
further off, and in places not yet entitled, and further from 
the Babylonian empire, where the Chusites retained their 
names, which also they fastened to the soil and territory by 
themselves afterwards inhabited and held. And we may 
not think that Chus, or any of his, could in haste creep 
^[kroagh those desert regions, which the length of 130 years 
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after the flood had, as it were, fortified with thickets, and 
permitted every bush and brier, reed and tree, to jcnn 
themselves, as it were, into one main body and forest. Vat 
if we look with judgment and reason into the world^s plan- 
tation, we shall find that every family seated themselves as 
near together as possibly they could ; and though necessity 
enforced them, after they grew full of people, to spread 
themselves, and creep out of Shinar or Babylonia, yet did 
they it with this advice, as that' they might at all times re^ 
sort, and succour one another by river, the fields being 
then (without all doubt) impassable. So Nimrod, who out 
of wit and strength usurped dominion over the rest, sat 
down in the very confluence of all those rivers which wa- 
tered paradise: for thither it was to which the greatest 
troops of Noah^s children repaired; and from the same 
place whence mankind had his beginning, from thence had 
they again their increase. The first father of men, Adam, 
had therein his former habitation. The second father of 
mankind, Noah, began from thence his dispersion. 

Now as Nimrod the youngest, yet strongest, made his 
choice of Babel, a^ aforesaid, which both Tigris and Eu- 
phrates cleansed and enriched ; so did Havilah place himself 
upon Piso-Tigris ; Raamah and his son Sheba further down 
upon the same river, on the sea-coast of Arabia; Cbu^ 
himself upon Grehon, the fairest branch of Euphrates. And 
when they began to spread themselves further off, yet they 
always feuitened themselves to the rivers^ sides : for Nineveh, 
Charran, Reseph, Canneh, Ur in Chaldea, and the other 
first peopled cities, were all founded upon these navigaUe 
rivers, or their branches, by which the one might give suc- 
cour and assistance to the other, as is already often remem— 
bered. 

SECT. XV. 

A concliLsion by way of repetition of some things spoken of before. 

BUT now to conclude this dispute, it appeareth to ma 
by the testimonies of the scriptures, that paradise was m 
place created by God, and a part of this our earth and hflia 
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bitable world, seated in the lower part of the region of 
Eden, afterwards called Aram Fluviorum, or Mesopotamia, 
which taketh into it also a portion of Shinar and Armenia : 
this re^on standing in the most excellent temper of all 
cithers, to wit, thirty -five degrees from the equinoctial, and 
fifty-five from the north pole : in which climate the most 
excellent wines, fruits, oil, grain of all sorts, are to this day 
found *in abundance. And there is nothing that better 
proveth the excellency of this said soil and temper, than 
the abundant growing of the palm-trees without the care 
snd labour of man. For wherein soever the earth, nature, 
juid the sun, can most vaunt that they have excelled, yet 
shall this plant be the greatest wonder of all their works : 
this tree alone giveth unto man whatsoever his life beggeth 
at nature^s hand. And though it may be said that these 
trees are found both in the East and West Indies, which 
countries are also blessed with a perpetual spring and sum- 
mer; yet lay down by those pleasures and benefits the fear^ 
fid and dangerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible 
und frequent earthquakes, the dangeroul^ diseases, the muU 
titude of venomous beasts and worms, with other inconve^ 
niences, and then there will be found no comparison between 
the one and the other. 

What other excellences this garden of paradise had, be- 
fore Grod (for man'^s ingratitude and cruelty) cursed the 
earth, we cannot judge; but I may safely think that by 
low much Adam exceeded all living men in perfection, by 
leing the immediate workmanship of God, by so much did 
that diosen and particular garden exceed all parts of the 
vniversal world in which God had planted, that is, made 
to grow, the trees of life, of knowledge ; plants only 
proper, and becoming the paradise and garden of so great a 
lord. 

The sum of all this is, that whereas the eyes of men in 

this scripture have been dim-sighted, (some of them finding 

pantd^ beyond our known world ; some, above the middle 

^^^n of the air; some, elevated near the moon ; others, as 

^ south as the line, or as far north as the pole, &c.) I 
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hope that the reader will be sufficiently satisfied that the 
were but like castles in the air, and in men^s fancies vain 
imagined. For it was eastward in Eden, saith Mo» 
eastward, in respect of Judea, that God planted this gardei 
which Eden we find in the prophets where it was, ai 
whereof the name (in some part) remaineth to this day. 
river went out of Eden to water this garden, and fro 
thence divided itself into four branches ; and we find th 
both Tigris and Euphrates swimming through Eden c 
join in one, and afterward taking ways apart, do water Chi 
and Havilah, according to Moses : the true seats of Chi 
and his sons then being in the valley of Shinar, in which Nh 
rod built Babeh That Pison was Ganges^ the scripture, ve 
son, and experience teach the contrary : for that which w 
never joined cannot be divided. , Ganges, which inhabitel 
India, cannot be a branch of the rivers of Eden; that G^h< 
was Nilus, the same distance maketh the same impossibilit 
and this river is a greater stranger to Tigris and Euphrat 
than Ganges is : for although there are between Tigris an 
Ganges above four thousand miles, yet they both rise i 
the same quarter of the world; but Nilus is begotten in d 
mountains of the moon, almost as far ofi^ as the Cape < 
Good Hope, and falleth into the Mediterranean sea : an 
Euphrates distilleth out of the mountains of Armenia, an 
falleth into the gulf of Persia : the one riseth in the soutl 
and travelleth north ; the other riseth in the north, an 
runneth south, threescore and three degrees the one froi 
the other. In this leaf following, I have added a chon 
graphical description of this terrestrial paradise, that d) 
reader may thereby the better conceive the preceding di 
course : and this is the reward I look for, that my laboui 
may but receive an allowance suspended, until such tin 
as this description of mine be reproved by a better. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the two cMef trees in the garden of paradise. 

SECT. I. 

Thai the tree of Itfe was a material tree ; and in what sense it is 
to he takenf that man by his eating the forbidden fruit is made 
subject to death. 

-T OR eating the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge 
"was Adam driven out of paradise, in exUium vit(B temporor- 
2!r, ** into the banishment of temporal life,^' saith Beda. 
TTiat these trees of life and knowledge were material trees, 
^though figure of the law and of the gospel,) it is not 
doubted by the most religious and learned writers; al- 
tbotigh the wits of men, which are so volatile as nothing 
can fix them, and so slippery as nothing can fasten them, 
liave in this also delivered to the world an imaginary doc- 
t:rme« 

The tree of life, say the Hebrews, hath a plural construc- 
tion, and is to be understood, lignum vitarum, ^* the tree 
** of lives,'' because the fruit thereof had a property to pre- 
serve both the growing, sensitive, and rational life of man ; 
«md not only (but for ^Adam's transgression) had prolonged 
ftiis own days, but also given a dureful continuance to all 
posterity ; and that, so long as a body compounded of ele- 
salients could last. 

And although it is hard to think that flesh and blood 

^aotild be imrnortal, but that it must once perish and rot 

Y^ the unchanged law of God imposed on his creatures ; 

^Joan, notwithstanding, should have enjoyed thereby a long, 

li«althful) and ungrieved life : after which (according to the 

ciptiion of most divines) he should have been translated as 

Snoch was. And as before the flood, the days of men had 

the long measure of eight hundred or nine hundred years ; 

atnd soon after the flood, of two hundred years and upwards, 

even to five hundred : so if Adam had not disobeyed God's 

''Bart. sept. 2. 1, i. 174. 
JIALRGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. K 
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first and easy commandment, the lives of men on earth might 
have continued double, treble, or quadruple to any of the 
longest times of the first age, as many learned men have con- 
ceived. Chrysostom, Rupertus, Tostatus, and others were 
of belief, that (but for Adam^s fall and transgression) Adam 
and his posterity had been immortal. But such is the in- 
finite wisdom of God, as he foresaw that the earth could not 
have contained mankind ; or else, that millions of souls 
must have been ungenerated, and have had no being, if the 
first number, wherewith the earth was replenished, had 
abode thereon for ever : and therefore that of Chrysostom 
must be understood of immortality of bodies, which should 
have been translated and glorified. 

But of what kind or species this tree of life was, no man 
hath taken on him to teach : in which respect many have con- 
ceived, that the same was not material, but a mere allegory, 
taking their strength out of Solomon, where wisdom ii 
compared to the tree of life; and from other places, where 
also Christ is called the tree of life, and out of the Apoca- 
lypsis, ^I wiUgive to him, that overcometh to eat of the tree 
of life, which is in the paradise qf God. But to this place 
St. Augustine^s answer may suffice, which is. That the one 
doth not exclude the other, but that, as there was a ter- 
restrial paradise, so there was a celestial. For although 
Agar and Sara were figures of the Old and New Testament 
yet to think that they were not women, and the maid anc 
wife of Abraham, were mere foolishness. And so in thL 
place the sense of the scripture is manifest. For Gom 
brought out qf the earth every treejuir to sight, and swee. 
to taste; the tree also qf life in the midst of the garden 
which sheweth, that among the trees which the earth l> 
God'^s commandment produced, the tree of life was one, att. 
that the fruit thereof was also to be eaten. The report t 
this tree was also brought to the ancient poets : for as froB 
the indigested matter or chaos, Hesiodus, Homer, Oviic 
and otliers, steal the invention of the created world; ^ 

» Apocal. ii. 7. 
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from the garden of paradise, they took the platform of the 
qrchard of Alcinous, and another of the Hesperides; and 
frt)m the tree of life their nectar and ambrosia ; for nectar ^ 
according to Suidas, signifieth making youngs and ambro- 
sia, imrnuyrtality; and therefore said to be the meat and 
drink of the gods. 

SECT. II. 

Of Becanits^s opinUmf that the tree of knowledge was ficus Indica. 

NOW for the tree of knowledge of good and evil, some 
men have presumed further, especially Groropius Becanus, 
who giveth himself the honour to have found out the kind 
of this tree, which none of the writers of former times could 
ever guess at, whereat Groropius much marvelleth. But as 
he had an inventive brain, so there never lived any man 
that believed better thereof, and of himself. Surely how- 
soever his opinion may be valued, yet he usurpeth the 
praise due to others, at least if the invention be at that price 
at which he setteth it. For Moses Bar-Cephas fastened on 
this conjecture above six hundred years before Becanus was 
bom : and Bar-Cephas himself referreth the invention to an 
antiquity more remote, citing for his author Philoxenus 
Maburgensis, and others, whose very words Goropius useth, 
both concerning the tree and the reasons wherewith he 
would induce other men to that belief. For Moses Bar-Ce- 
phas, in his Treatise of Paradise, (the first part, and fol. 48.) 
saith, that the tree of knowledge was ^ficus Indkay the In- 
£an fig-tree, of which the greatest plenty, saith Becanus, 
are foimd upon the banks of Acesines, one of the rivers 
which falleth into Indus, where Alexander built his fleet of 
galleys in, or near the kingdom of Poms. 

This treebeareth a fruit of the bigness of a great pea, or, 

as ^ Pliny reporteth, somewhat bigger, and that it is a tree 

u semper sevens, " always planting itself;'' that it spread- 

eth itself so fai: abroad, as that a troop of horsemen may 

^e themselves under it. ' Strabo saith, that it hath 



^ Plio. 1. II. c. 5. *Lab. i. c. 2. 
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branches bending downwards^ and leaves no less than a 
shield* Aristobulus affirmeth, that fifty horsemen may 
shadow themselves under one of these trees. Onesicntus 
raiseth this number to four hundred. This tree, satth 
Theophrastus, exceedeth all other in bigness, wbidi also 
Pliny and Onesicritus confirm ; to the trunk of which these 
authors ^ve such a magnitude as I shame to repeat. But 
it may be, they all speak by an ill-understood report. For 
this Indian fig-tree is not so rare a plant as Becanus con- 
c^veth, who, because he found it no wh^e else, would 
needs draw the garden of paradise to the tree, and set it by 
the river Acesines. But many parts of the world hare 
themy and I mysdf have seen twenty thousand of them in 
one valley, not far from Paria in America. They grow in 
moist grounds, and in this manner. After they are first 
shot up some twenty or thirty foot in length, (some more^ 
some less, according to the soil,) they spread a very large 
top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or stem : fcnr 
from the utmost end of the head-branches there issueth out 
a gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord or 
sinew, and within a few months reacheth the ground,, 
which it Qo sooner toucheth but it taketh root; and then, 
being filled both from the top boughs and from his own 
propar root, this cord maketh itself a tree exceeding hastily. 
From the utmost boughs of these young trees there fall 
again the like cords, which in (me year and less (in that 
world of a perpetual spring) become also trees of the big- 
ness of the nether part of a lance, and as straight as art or 
nature can make any thing, casting such a shade, and mak- 
ing such a kind of grove, as no other tree in the world can 
do. Now one of these trees considered, with all his youngs 
ones, may indeed shroud four hundred or four thousand 
horsemen, if they please ; for they cover whole valleys oF 
ground where these trees grow near the seabank, as they do 
by thousands in the inner part of Trinidado. The cords 
which fall down over the banks into the sea, sJiooting al- 
ways downward to find root under water, are in those sea& 
of the Indies, where oysters breed, entangled in their beds,. 
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so as by pulling up one of these cards out of the sea, I have 
seen five hundred oysters hanging in a heap thereon; 
whereof the report came, that oysters grew on trees in In- 
dia. But that they bear any such huge leaves, or any such 
delicate fruit, I could never find, and yet I have travelled 
a dozen miles together under them. But to return to Go- 
ropius Becanus. This tree, saith he, was good for meat 
and pleasing to the sight, as the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil is described to be. 

Secondly, this tree having so huge a trunk, (as the 
former authors report, and Becanus believeth,) it was in this 
tree that Adam and Eve hid themselves from the presence 
of Grod; for no other tree, saith he, could contain them. 
But first it is certsun, that this tree hath no extraordinary 
magnitude, as touching the trunk or stem ; for among ten 
thousaiKi of them it is hard to find any one bigger than the 
rest ; and these ^e all of a mean size. Secondly, the words 
of Moses, translated in medio ligniy are by all the inter- 
preters understood in the plural number, that is, ^^ in the 
'' midst of the trees.^ But bis third argument (or rather 
the argument of Moses Bar*Cephas, word for word) is, 
that when *^Adam and Eve found themselves naked, they 
made them breeches of fig-leaves ; which proveth, indeed, 
that either the tree itself was a fig<tree, or that a fig'4xee 
grew near it : because Adam being possessed with shame, 
did not run up and down the garden to seek out leaves to 
cover him, but found them in the place itself; and these 
leaves of all others were most commodious, by reason of their 
largeness, which I^iny avoweth in these words; ^Latitudo 
JUhmm peltcB effigiem AmcLzonice hahet: " The breadth of 
^ the leaves hath the shape of an Amazonian i^leld :^ vrhich 
also Theophmst eonfirmeth : the form of which target Vlr- 
pl touches; . 

^ Ducit Amazonidum ktnatis agmina peltU 
PenthegUeafiirens. 

^ Gen. ill. 7. 1 PI. 1. i a. c 5. " Virg. ^n. I. 490. 
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The Amazon with crescent-formed shield 
Penthesilea leads into the field* 

Here Becanus defidreth to be believed, or rather thr 
eth us all that read him, to ^ve credit to this his bor 
discovery, using this confident (or rather choleric) s] 
Quis erit tarn impudenter obstmatuSy si Juec a nobis i 
hoc ex antiquis scriptoribus cum Mosis narratione c 
reti ut audeat dicer e aUam arbor em mveniri posse^ gtu 
iUa magis qttadret; " Who will be so impudently 
nate, if he compare these things, which we have re] 
of this fig-tree, and out of ancient writers delivered, wi 
narration of Moses, as to dare to avow that any oth< 
can be found, which doth more properly answer or 
therewith."" But for myself, because I neither fin 
tree sorting in body, in largeness of leaves, nor in fi 
this report, I rather incline to the opinion of Philo 
the earth never brought forth any of these trees neitfa 
fore nor after : but I leave every man to his own belii 
the matter is of no great weight as touching his kind : 
thereby, and by the easy commandment by God ^^ 
Adam, to forbc^ur to feed thereon, it pleased God to 
trial of his obedience : ^Prohibita^ non propter aUudj 
ad commendandum ptircB ac simpUds obedienticB bi 
** Being forbidden, not for any other respect, than tl 
^' to commend the goodness of pure and simple obedi 

SECT. III. 

Of Becanus* 8 not unwitty allegorizing of the story of his i 

Indica. 

BUT in this I must do Becanus right, that he hati 
wittily allegorized this tree, allowing his supposition < 
tree itself to be true. The efiects whereof, because b 
courses are exceeding ample, I have gathered in thee 
words. As this tree, saith be, so did man grow straigl 

■* August, de Civit. Dei, 1. 13. c. 20. 
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upright towards God, until such time as he had trans- 
gressed and broken the commandment of his Creator ; and 
then, like unto the boughs of this tree, he began to bend 
downward, and stooped toward the earth, which all the rest 
of Adam's posterity after him have done, rooting themselves 
therein, and fastening themselves to this corrupt world. 
The exceeding umbrageousness of this tree he compareth to 
the dark and shadowed life of man, through which the sun 
of justice being not able to pierce, we have all remained in 
the shadow of death, till it pleased Christ to climb the tree 
of the cross for our enlightening and redemption. The lit- 
tle fruit which it beareth, and which is hard to find among 
80 many large leaves, may be compared, saith he, to the 
little virtue and unperceived knowledge among so large va- 
nities, which obscure and shadow it over. And as this 
fruit is exceeding sweet and delicate to the taste and pa- 
late, so are the delights and pleasures of the world most 
pleasing while they dure. But as all those things which 
are most mellifluous are soonest changed into choler and 
Uttemess ; so are our vanities and pleasyres converted into 
the bitterest sorrows and repentances. That the leaves are 
80 exceeding large, the fruit (for such leaves) exceeding 
little, in this, by comparison, we behold, saith he, the many 
cares and great labours of worldly men, their solicitude, 
their outward shows and public ostentation, their apparent 
pride and large vanities ; and if we seek for the fruit, which 
ought to be their virtuous and pious actions, we find it of 
the bigness of the smallest pea ; glory, to all the world ap- 
parent ; goodness, to all the world invisible. And further- 
more, as the leaves, body, and boughs of this tree, by so 
much exceed all other plants, as the greatest men of power 
^ worldly ability surpass the meanest; so is the little 
foiit of such men and such trees rather fitting and becom- 
ing the unworthiest shrub and humblest brier, or the poor- 
est and basest man, than such a flourishing stateliness and 
magnitude. Lastly, whereas Adam, after he had disobeyed 
God, and beheld his own nakedness and shame, sought for 
Wes to cover himself withal, this may serve to put us in 
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mind of his and our sins, as often a$ we put <m our gar- 
ments to coyer and adorn our rotten and mortal bodies ; to 
pamper and mmntain which we use so many uncharitable 
and cruel practices in this world, 

SECT. IV. 

Of the name of the tree of knowledge of good and evil j with some 
other notes touching the story of AdanCs dn, 

NOW, as touching the sense of this tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and what operation the fruit thereof had, 
and as touching the property of the tree itself, Moses Bar- 
Cephas, an ancient Syrian doctor, (translated by Ma^us,) 
giveth this judgment; that the fruit of this tree bad no such 
virtue or quality, as that by the tasting thereof there was 
any such knowledge created in Adam, as if he had been 
ignorant before ; but as Junius also noteth. Arbor scieniia 
boni et mali ; id est, experiervticB boni et maii ab eveniu; 
^* The tree cf knowledge of good and evil ; that is, the expe* 
^^ rience of good and evil by the event*^ For thu9 mud) 
we may conceive, that Adam being made (according to the 
Hebrew phrase) by the workmanship of Grod'*s own hand, 
in greater perfection than ever any man was produced by 
generation, being, as it were, the created plant, out of 
whose seed all men living have grown up ; and having v^ 
ceived immortality from the breath or Spirit of God, he: 
could not (for these respects) be ignorant, that the diao^ 
bejdng of Grod'^s commandment was the fearfullest evil, and- 
the observation of his precepts the happiest good. But aP 
men in perfect health do, notwithstanding, conceive that- 
sickness is grievous, and yet in no such degree of torment^ 
as by the suffering and experience in themselves they after- 
wards witness : so was it with Adam, who could not be ]g<«- 
norant of the punishments due to neglect and disobedience fi 
and yet felt by the proof thereof in himself another terroP 
than he had forethought or could image. For looking intop 
the glass of his own guilty soul, he beheld therein the hor^ 
ror of God^s judgments, so as he then knew, he feeliogl^T 
knew, and had trial of the late good, which eouUl Qot bes 
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prized, and of the new purchased evil^ which could not be 
expressed. He th^i saw himself naked both in body and 
mind ; that is, deprived of Grod^s grace and former felicity: 
and therefore was this tree called the Uree of knowledgey 
and not because the fruit thereof had any such operation 
by any self-quality or effect ; for the same phrase is used 
b many places of the scriptures, and names are given to 
signs and sacraments, as to acts performed and things 
done. In such sort as this tree was called the tree of know- 
ledge, because of the event, as is af(»*esaid, so was the well 
of ^ccmtention therefore called PEsek, and the wdl of hatred 
9Sitnath, because the herdsmen of Isaac and Grerar con* 
tended for them ; and the heap of stones, called the ^heap 
ofwitneasy between Jacob and Laban, not that the stoiiea 
bare witness, but for a memory of the covenant* So Jacob 
called the house of God ^Bethel; and ^Hagar, the well in 
the desert, viveniis et videniia. 

But Adam being both betrayed and mastered by his af-< 
iocdooAj ambitious of a further knowledge than he had per- 
erived in himself, and looking but slightly (as all his issues 
do) into the miseries and sorrows incident, and greatly af-* 
fecting the supposed glory which he might obtain by tast* 
ii^ the fruit forbidden, he was transported and blown for* 
ward by the gentle wind of pleasing persuasions unawares ; 
Us progresGoon being strengthened by the subtile argum^ts 
of Satan, who laboured to poison mankind in the very root, 
which he moistened with the liquor of the same ambition 
hy which himself perished for ever. 

^But what means did the Devil find out, or what instru- 
meats did his own subtilty present him, as fittest and aptest 
to work this mischief by ? Even the unquiet vanity of the 
woman; so as by Adam^s hearkening to the voice of his 
wife, contrary to the express commandment of the living 
6od, mankind by that her incantation became the subject 



* Nunb. XX. i^ • Gen. Kxviii. 19, 

P Gen, wvL 3Q, ' Gen, xW. 14. 

*> Gen. xivi. 21. « Bart sem. 2. 1. 2. 
' Geo. xxxi. 48. 
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of labour, sorrow, and death : the woman being given to 
man for a comforter and companion, but not for a coun- 
sellor. "^But becwuae thou hast obeyed the voice of thy wife^ 
&c. saith Grod himself, cursed is the earth Jbr thy sdke^ in 
somyw shalt thou eat of it all thy life. It is also to be 
noted by whom the woman was tempted ; even by the 
most ugly and unwortliy of all beasts, into whom the Devil 
entered and persuaded. 

Secondly, what was the motive of her disobedience : even 
a desire to know what was most unfitting her knowledge, an 
affection which hath ever since remained in all the posteri^ 
of her sex. Thirdly, what was it that moved the man to 
yield to her persuasions ? Even the same cause which hath 
moved all men since to the like consent, namely, an unwil- 
lingness to grieve her and make her sad, lest she should 
pine, and be overcome with sorrow. But if Adam in the 
state of perfection, and Solomon the son of David, Grod'^s 
chosen servant, and himself a man endued with the great- 
est wisdom, did both of them disobey their Creator, by 
the persuasion and for the love they bare to a woman, it is 
not so wonderful as lamentable, that other men in succeed- 
ing ages have been allured to so many inconvenient and 
wicked practices by the persuasions of their wives, or othar 
beloved darlings, who cover over and shadow many mali- 
cious purposes with a counterfeit passion of dissimulate sor- 
row and unquietness. 



CHAP. V. 

Of divers memorable things between the JaU of Adam anm 

the flood of Noah, 

SECT. I. 

Of the cause and the revenge of CavrCs sin ; and of his going out 

from God, 

JL HE same pride and ambition which began in angels, and 
afterwards possessed Adam, Cain also inherited : for Cain 

* Gen. iii. 1 7. 
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(envious of the acceptation of his brojther^s prayer and sa- 
crifice) slew him, making himself the first manslayer, and 
his brother the first martyr : the revenge of which unnatu- 
ral murder although it pleased God to mitigate, when Cain 
cried out that his punishment was greater than he could 
bear. For the same ofience chiefly (wherewith the sons of 
Adam, as it were, urged and provoked God) he destroyed 
all mankind, but Noah and his family : for it is written, 
^The earth also was corrupt befbre God: of which in the 
same place Moses giveth a reason ; for, saith he, the ewrth 
was filed with cruelty : and anon, after God himself made 
the cause known unto Noah, saying, An end of aU flesh is 
come before me, Jbr the earth is flUed with cruelty through 
ihem, and behold, I zenU destroy them with the earth, or 
firom the earth : neither was this cruelty meant to have been 
in taking away the lives of men only, but in all sorts of in- 
justice and oppression. After this murder of Abel, J Cain 
went out Jrom the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, towards the east side of Eden : in which words, 
the gomg out of Cain from the presence of the Lord, is not 
to be understood after the literal sense, God being wholly 
in all parts of the world. ^ Totus in ccdo est, totus in terrOj 
wm aUemis temporibus, sed utrumgue simul; '^ God,^ 
saith St. Augustine, ^* is wholly in heaven, and wholly in 
^ earth, and not by interchange times, but all at once :^ 
and that this is true, David witnesseth. ^Ifl be in heaven, 
saith David, thou art there; if in hell, thou art there also: 
l)ut what is meant thereby ? ^Eanit a Jade Dei, saith Chrys- 
ostom, ** Cain went out from the presence of the Lord;*" that 
is, he was left of God, disfavoured and bereaved of his pro- 
tection. 

SECT. II. 

Of Cain*^ dwelling in the land of Nod ; and of his city Enoch, 

THIS word Nod, or Naid, <^St. Jerome and many others 

"Gen. vi. ii. 13, ' ■ Psal. cxxxix. 8. 

' Gen.iy. 16. >> Chrysost. in Gen. Homil. a. 

' Ang. de Civitate Dei, 1. 12. c. 19. <" Jerom. rad. Heb. 
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undorstand to signify wandering, or uncertain habitAtioB : 
vexation or agitation, saith Junius : but the Seventy ccna* 
vserC it otherwise, and take Nod for the proper name of a 
ootmtry, and so doth <^ Josephus* But it seemeth to me 
that Cain was rather a vagabond or wanderer in im cogi- 
tations than any thing else, and that his thoughts and con* 
science had no quiet or rest, in regard of the murder com- 
mitted, justly fearing (by his own words) the like ^olence ; 
^and whosoever Jmdeth me, saith Cain, sJuiU day me. Now 
that Nod, or Naid, was a region wherein Cain inhabited, 
a{q)eareth ,by the word dwelt, for dwelling signifieih an 
abiding : and we call those people wand^ers and vagabonds 
that have no dwellingplace. And to make this dwdiUog 
and a.biding more manifest, ^ Moses teacheth in what part 
of the earth this his habitation was, which he affirmeth to^ 
wank the eaat side of Eden. Seomdly, it is said by Mo- 
ses, that after Cain departed from the presence or favour 
God he built a city, and called it by the name of his 
bom,' Enoch ; which sheweth that he feared to wander, 
rather sou^t to fortify himself against revenge. Cyrill 
saith, that Cain and Abel were figures of Christ and of tb< 
Jews ; and that as Cain, after that he had slain Abel 
justly, had thenceforth no certain abiding in the world \ 
ihe Jews, after they had crucified the Son of God,, becam 
runagates : and it is true, that the Jews had nev^ wm 
any certain estate, commonweal, or prince of their own upo] 
the earth. Now this land of Nod Junius taketh to be i 
Ardbia Deserta, a region of Nomades ; but Arabia the 
sert is not eastward, or on the east part of Eden, neither 
these Nomades any particular people c»r naticm. For 
these, in what part of the world soever, which in old tim^ 
lived by pastorage, and fed (as we call it in Ireland) upoi 
white-meat, without tilling of the ground, are called by tl 
Greeks nomades, and by the Latins pastores vagi, as 
noirthem Tartarians, the GetuUaos, and Numidians 
Africa, the ancient Britons, and the northern Irish : yea,su 

* Joseph. 1. 1, c. 3. « Gen. iv. 14. '^^t iy. 16, 17. 
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were the inhabitants of Italy itself, till such time as Italas 
(who gave them that name) taught them the husbandry of 
tillage used at this day. But the re^on eastward from 
Eden is that part of Assyria called by Ptolemy Calena, which 
also might be derived of Carena, the county of Cain. And 
that Cain inhabited in those parts, it may be gathered by 
the first possession of his father Adam ; for thus it is writ<- 
ten, s Therefbre the Ijord God sent himjbrthfrtym the ganrdm 
4jf Eden to tiU the earth whence he was taken: and in the 
verse following, Thits he cast out man^ Sec. and at the east 
Me of the garden of Eden he set the cherubims : which 
afaeweth that the entry into paradise was from the east, by 
irhsdi entrance Adam was cast out, and therefore inhabit^ 
iog on that side of paradise which was eastward, according 
to the text : Cain also in the same re^on sought his dwelU 
ingplace. Now, if the word Nod, or Naid, do signify jpro- 
,^^iiguSf that is, a fugitive, we can give no longer time to this 
iincertain habitation of Cain, than till he built the city of 
JSnoch, the first of the world, which he enclosed either for 
liis own defence, or, as Josephus writeth, to oppress others 
thereby. So as for my own opinion, I am resolved with 
the Septuagint, that Nod was the proper name of a region ; 
sad for the word vagabond which Cain useth of himself, it 
aeemeth by the perclose of the same verse, that vagabond is 
therein understood for such an one as travelleth in fear of 
sevengement : Jbr whosoever Jindeth mCy saith Cain, shaU 
^^ky me; or else vagabond is taken for a man without pro^ 
tecUon, and cast out from the favour of God. 

And because these Henochians, so called of the city He- 

Dodi, were the first society and civil assembly of all other, 

il is likely that the fame of these people (either for cruelty, 

strength, or other actions) lived in the memory of Noah 

and his sons ; so that after the flood (as there were of all 

sorts of natures, some virtuously, some impiously disposed, 

and every active mind setting before it whom to follow or 

iimtate) those people, which delighted in cruelty and op- 

» Gen. iii. 23, 24. 
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proMio n^ took on them their names whose natures they most 
liked and allowed ; of whom these Enochians were not the 
least Perchance the place itself where Enoch stood before 
die flood, and whereof the monuments might remain, (as 
the pillars or the foundation of Joppe did,) gave occasion 
to the planters of that place to call themselves by the same 
names : for of those Enochians there were many nations in 
the borders of Pontus, and Colchis in Iberia, Segdiana, and 
Bactria, and of the same name many mountains, as those 
which are otherwise called Coraxid. And sedng that it is 
hard to find out the truth of these things, which the most 
aged time hath covered over or defaced, we may (acooiding^^^ 

to the counsel of ^ Plato) exceedingly rejoice, and thore ^ 

with satisfy ourselves, if of so great and almost worn outdB^ t 
antiquity, if of the eldest people^s names and nations, tfaere^^ve 
remain any print or footsteps to posterity. 

In ^ Pliny, P. Mela, Strabo, Valerius Flaccus, LucaUe* ^fl) 
Stephanus, we find those Henochei described, though 
versely written ; as in Pliny sometimes Heniochi, in Melt 
Eniochi, in Flaccus Heniochi, in Lucan Enochii, all whidmA 
inhabit upon the sea Euxinus, but yet none of these are oriaHO 
the east side of Eden, or (according to Moseses words^ ^) 
eastward from Eden. For Moses, in all places where h^ ^e 
describeth any region, was so exceeding precise, as 
times he useth the word ea>st or south without 
or addition, at other times with a borrowing, as eastward 
southward^ or towards the ecLst or south. In the place 

Genesis xi. ver. 2. he writeth the word e(ist simply and d i- 

rectly . And cls they went from the east^ theyjbwnd a pla t- m n 
in the kmd qfShinar, but in this of Cain he addeth the woi — "d 
towards, as, in the land of Nod towc^ds the east side 
Eden ; which may be taken, as inclining some one point 
two either to the north or to the south of the east. 

But as we may conjecture that these nations took 




^ <* Quotidie aliquid iu hoc magno <<bus) onuntiir.'* Seneca ad Albinti. ^ 
'< orbe inutatur, novaurbiiim fiindA- ^ Plin. 1. 6. c. 9, 11. et 16. MT ^ 

" mentajaciiintur, nova gentium no- 1. i.e. ult. Stralx), lib. 1 1. Val. Fl^^ 

" mina (extinctis nominibus priori- 1. 6. Lucan. 1. 3. v. 37. 
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ef Henoch, the city of Cain, or of the region wherein it 
stood, when the same was repeopled after the flood ; so it is 
probable that these Henochii of Colchis, and other parts 
adjoining, were not the first of that name, after the sons of 
Noah began to fill the world again : because, had this He- 
Bodi, the city of Cain, stood in any of these parts, it^had 
then be^i seated north, and not east or eastward from Eden. 
But as ^ Pliny findeth their habitation towards Pontus, so 
afterwards he goeth on eastward, till he track them or trace 
them out to their original. For he calleth these of Colchis, 
(now Mengrelia,) Sanni Heniochi; * Ptolemy, Zani; beyond 
which, an hundred and fifty miles eastward, he findeth an- 
other nation of them about Iberia and Albania; and be- 
yond these again he discovereth a third nation, from whence 
all the rest took beginning, which inhabited on the west side 
of the mountains of Paro-panisus, between them and the 
great river of Oxus, which bordereth Bactria on the north 
nde; and these Henochii are due east from the region of 
Eden, and eastward from the very garden itself. 

And although we cannot be assured that these Henochii 
took name from the memory of the city of Henoch directly, 
yet because they inhabited due east from paradise, and af- 
terwards spread themselves westward, (as all Noah^s sons 
did that came into Shinar,) the conjecture is far more pro- 
bable than that of Annius the friar, who sets Henoch in 
PhcBnicia, quite contrary to Moseses word ; Phoenicia from 
all parts of Eden being directly west. ' 

And besides these several nations of the Henochii, ^ Ste- 
phanus findeth a region called Henochia, and the same also 
v^ the east, with divers mountains about Bactria and Sog- 
diana of the same name. Only the Grecians, (according to 
thor fabulous inventions of all things else,) out of the word 
Bmiochi^ which signifieth carts or coachmen, make these 
nations to have sprung from the waggoners of Castor and 
Pollux, to wit, "Amphites and Telchius, who attended 

^ Plin. 1. 6. c. 4^ 5. - n ^{it. Comes calleth them Rhecas. 

' Ptol. tab. Asias 3. Nat. Com. 1. 8. c. 9. Strabo, 1. 1 1. 

* Steph. de urb. 
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them in the enterprise of Jason into Colchis. And thougli 
I do not deny but that Jason with other Greeks ranged 
the coasts of Asia the Less in an open boat, or kind of smal 
galley, <>of whom I shall speak in his own time ; yet nc 
man doubteth but that the tale of the golden fleece was fm 
the most part poetical ; and withal that in such an open 
boat, which could hardly carry their own rowers, being 
fifty-four, there was no place, and less use of coochhoniei 
or waggoners. 

SECT. III. 

Of Moses $ omitting sundry things concerning Cam's generation. 

BUT of the remembrance and testimonies of the name d 
the city of Henoch in profane story, thus much may sufBo& 
Now it foUoweth to answer some few objections against cer- 
tain particulars in the fourth and fifth chapter ci Genesis: 
against which for the first it is demanded, how it was pos- 
^ble for Cain (having no other assistance than his son He- 
noch) to perform such a work as the building c^ a dty^ 
seeing there is thereto required so many hands, and so 
great a mass of aU sorts of materials P To which it ia an- 
swered, that we are first to consider that of Cain, (because 
he was the parent of an impious race,) Moses useth nu 
ample declaration ; and so it best agreeth with his divine 
reason, seeing that he containeth the whole story of the firsi 
race, which wasted by the least account 1656 years, in five 
short chapters. Yet thus much may every man borrow ol 
his own weakest reason, that seeing it pleased Gtxl to hcf 
stow on the first generations of men'*s lives so long a meai 
sure as 800 and 900 years, that in such a space Cain has 
not want of leisure and means to build many such cities m 
Henoch, be the capacity answering to what other of tbr: 
world soever : for in what age of Cain^s life he built it, the 
scriptures are silent; as of those times, and the times of bS 
issues, Moses had the least care. And as it was said c^ 
Cain, that he built a city ; so was it said of Noah, that hS 

** \tx the second book of this part, cap. 13. §. 5. 
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three sons peopled all the world ; but in both, the process 
of time required to be understood : which advice seeing 
Moses useth where the space less requireth it, as knowing 
that he writ the scriptures to reasonable men, we may easily 
understand that such was his meaning also in all reports 
of like nature. For in making but a difference between 
the birth of Abel and oblation of Cain, he spake it in this 
sort, Fuit autem post dies multos^ or a fine dierum ; that is, 
« in process qftvme it came to pass, that Cain brought an 
** oblation.'^ And therefore it is in like sort to be under- 
stood of Cain, that many years foregone, and when his peo- 
ple were increased, he built the city of Enoch, or Henoch. 

And where it is written, as of Cain, that be built Enoch, 
so of P Solomon, that he built the temple of Jerusalem ; yet 
it is well known of Solomon, that he employed in that work 
150,000 labourers : for this phrase, or speech, is common 
with ourselves to say, the king invaded, when he caused 
an invasion to be made ; and he built, when he commanded 
sudi a building. And therefore seeing we find that Moses 
liad no regard to the ages^ to the birth, or to the death of 
any of Cain^s issues, it is not to be marvelled at why he also 
passeth over in a word the building of Enoch, without ad- 
dition of any circumstance ; for of Cain Moses writeth in 
this manner : ^ Cain also Jcnew his wife; who conceived^ and 
hare Henoch: am,d he built a city^ and caMed the name of the 
<xty^ (vfUr the name of his son^ Enoch. And to Enoch was 
iom Trad^ a/nd Trad begat Mehtyael: and Mehujael begat 
Methusael: and Methusael, Lamech, 

Now of Seth Moses writeth far otherwise, and in this 
inanner : ^And Seth lived an hundred and five years^ and 
iegat Enoch: amd Seth lived after he begat Enoch eight 
hundred a/nd seven years, and begat sons and daughters : 
^ as all the days of Seth were nine hund/red a/nd twelve 
yeors, and he died. As for the years and times of the wicked, 
they were not numbered in Ubro viventium, saith Cyril. 
But in Seth was the church of God established, from whom 

» 2 Kings vi. i Gen. if. 17, 1 8. ' Gen. v. 6, 7, 8. 
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Christ descended, as touching his manhood : and therefore 
this way and work Moses walked in and finished it i^th 
care, passing over the reprobate generation, as aforesaid. 
Of the line of Adam by Cain, Moses remembereth but eight 
generations, reckoning Adam for one; and of the line of 
Adam by Seth ten, counting Adam also therein, as fol- 
loweth : 



1. Adam. 
2. Cain. 
8. Henoch. 

4. Irad. 

5. Mahujael. 

6. Mathusael. 

7. Lamech,whobyAdahad 

8. Jubal and Tubal, and by 

Silla, Tubalcain and 
Noema. 



2. Seth. 
8. Enos. 

4. Cainan. 

5. MahaleeU 

6. Jarad. 

7. Henoch. 

8. Meth'usalem. 

9. Lamech, and 

10. Noah. 



These be the generations of Adam by Cain, whidi th 
scriptures mention ; but Josephus giveth unto Lamedi^^ 
threescore and seventeen sons and daughters, by his twccr: 
wives Ada and Silla : and to these three sons of LameelK^ 
Moses ascribeth the invention of pastorage, of music, an 
the working in metal ; for it seemeth that ^ Jubal first 
thered together and made familiar those beasts which for-^^ 
merly were untamed, and brought them into herds anc3 
droves; ^ Tubal invented music; and * Tubalcain the worL^ 
ing in brass and iron ; the one being addicted to hus^ 
bandry, the other was mechanical, th(B third given to idle^ 
ness and pleasure : in whom began these three meaner d^s 
grees of shepherds, handicraftsmen, and musicians. An^— 
in the issues of Seth began the services of God, divinity, 
phecy, and astronomy ; the children of the one beheld tl 
heavens, the other the earth. 



" Gen. iv. lo, 2i, 22. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the dwersUies in the ages of the patriarchs when they begat their 

children. 

A SECOND scruple hatli been made, how it came to pass 

that the patriarchs begat their children at so diverse ages; as 

Cainaiii or Kenan, at seventy years; Mahaleel and Enoch, at 

threescore and five years ; whereas Jarad begat not any of 

Jns until he was cme hundred and sixty two years old ; Me- 

thusalem b^gat at one hundred and eighty seven ; Lamech, at 

one hundred and eighty two; and Noah, at five hundred 

^ears. Now this difference hath been the more enforced, 

because it cannot be conjectured that either Jarad, Methu- 

^salem, or Lamech abstained from marriage out of the reli- 

,^ion of abstinence, seeing that Enoch, who was translated 

SDy God for his singular sanctities, begat children before he 

^^vas threescore and teii years old. 

The apparent difference hereof ariseth in this, that Moses 
^did not number the generations before the flood precisely, 
^^ioeording to the first-begotten and eldest sons of the pa- 
triarchs; but he drew down the line of Noah from Setb, 
^ttld aflterwards from Noah to Abraham, by their true an- 
^^^estors, were they elder or younger, as he found them : for 
^ t; is likely that Enoch was not the eldest of Jarad, nor La- 
^*:iiecfa the first-bom of- Methusalem, nor Noah of Lamec6 ; 
^•^leither is there any thing known to the contrary, but that 
^^foah might have had many sons before Shem, Ham, and 
^^af^et^ though these three were only named aiid surviv- 
i :a3g, and which by Grod were reserved to be the fathers of 
^x^Eiankind after the flood ; and therefore when we find Ma- 
^t^aleel to be begotten by Kenan at threescore and ten years, 
^^^ho was the first son of Kenan, and then reckon that Me- 
^Siusal^id b^at Lamech in the one hundred and eighty se- 
'^^^ath year of his life, the difference seemeth strangle, where 
^Xl^«amech is taken for the eldest. But Moses rejecteth all the 
^her sons of Methuealem but Lamech only, because he w^ 
father of Noah, as aforesaid. Of this St. Augustine hath 
mewhat else in his 20th and 21st chapters de Civitate Dei. 
But as Moses counted the generations of the first age, 

l2 
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and so to Abraham, and the children of the promise after 
him ; so doth St. Matthew recite the genealogy of Christ, 
not by the eldest sons, but from those whom God had 
chosen and blessed, without respect of the first-bom, who 
have hereby the prerogative in estates, worldly and tran- 
sitory only ; and therefore the ' evangelist nameth Isaac and 
not Ismael, though Ismael were first in time ; so doth he 
take Jacob^ the younger, and not Esau, the elder; neither is 
Christ derived from any of the three eldest patriarchs, Reu- 
ben, Simeon, or Levi, but from Juda, a fourth brother, and 
so from David, a younger son of Jessai ; and lastly we find, ^ 
that the kingdom itself of Juda was not given to the heir in ^ 
nature, but to the heir of grace, namely, ^Solomon* 

SECT. V. 

Of the long lives of the patriarchs ; and some of late memory, 

THE third objection is, that the great diflference of year^ 
between those of the first age, whereof some of them hadE: 
well near seen a thousand years, makes it disputed whethes:^ 
the account of times were of the same measure as in after—"" 
ages, seeing that soon after the flood men lived not a thirds 
part of that time, and in succeeding ages, and to this day~"^ 
not the tenth. 

. *They that have hereon resolved that those years wer-" 
but lunary years, to wit, of a month, or thereabouts, 
Egyptian years, are easily confuted. For whereas Seth 
gat Enos in the year of his life one hundred and five, 
those years be taken but for months, then had Seth live 
but eight years and one month when he begat Elnos; 
if the time of Enos have the same allowance, when he 
Cainan, then could Enos at that time have been but 
years and forty-eight weeks old ; and so it may be gath< 
of the rest excepting only Adam, who was created perfer'^ 
in his kind, as were the trees in their kind, bearing frL^u 
and seed. But this were too ridiculous to imagine. Y^^ 
to give an abihty of generation at six, seven, or eight yeasr^ 

*Matti. a. » Solin. Pol. Hist. c. 3. Macri^*' 

» I Kings ii. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 8. Plin. 1. 7. c. 48. 
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agreeth with the short lives of the pigmies, and not with 
the constitutions of our first fathers; who being descended 
from Adam, the workmanship of God's hands, and begotten . 
and bom in the strong youth of the world, had length of 
days and ability of body agreeable. Again, if we allow 
this idle conceit of the lunary years, then there would fol- 
low this extremity, that those which lived longest, and up- 
wards of nine hundred years, had by that account but the 
time of fourscore and ten and odd years ; which were not 
only less by far than the patriarchs lived after the flood, 
but short of many men^s lives in this decrepit age of the 
-world, wherein many exceed fourscore, and some an hun- 
dred years. Further, if need be, to disprove this reckon- 
ing, whereas it is written. Gen. xxv. that Abraham died in 
a good offe^ an old mari, a/nd of great years ; all which (if 
the former account were of lunary years) makes but seven- 
teen and a half of our years. 

And if we seek for a cause of this long life in nature, 
then is it reasonable that the first man, created in highest 
perfection, should also beget children of equal strength, or 
little differing : for of the first and purest seed there must 
of necessity spring up the fairest and fruitfuUest plants. 
Secondly, the earth itself was then much less corrupt, which 
yielded her increase, and brought forth fruit and food for 
man, without any such mixture of harmful quality, as since 
that time the curse of God for the cruelty of man'*s heart 
brought on it and mankind : neither had the waters of the 
4ood infused such an impurity, as thereby the natural and 
powerful operation of all plants, herbs, and fruits upon the 
earth received a qualification and harmful change. And as 
all things under the sun have one time of strength and an- 
other of weakness, a youth and beauty, and then age and 
deformity ; so time itself (under the deathful shade of whose 
^iogs all things decay and wither) hath wasted and worn 
out that lively virtue of nature in man, and beasts, and 
plants, yea the heavens themselves, being of a most pure 
^cleansed matter, shall y ze^oo? cM a>s a garment; and then 

y Psalm cii. 26. 
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much more the powjer generative in inferior creatures, who 
by the ordinance of God receive operative virtue finom the 
superior. 

But besides the old age of the world, how fiur.dotfa our 
education and simplicity of living differ from th^t (^ time ? 
the tender bringing up of children, first fed apd nourished 
with the milk of a strange dug; an unnatural curiosity 
having taught all women (but the beggar) to find out 
nurses, which necessity only ought to commend unto th&ok : 
the hasty marriage, in tender years, wherein nature heing 
but yet green and growing, we rent from her, and leplant 
her branches, while herself hath not yet any root sufficient 
to maintain her own top ; and such half-ripe seeds, for the 
most part, in their growing up wither in the bud, and wax 
old even in their infancy. But above all things the exceed- 
ing luxuriousness of this gluttonous age, wherein we press 
nature with overweighty burdens; and finding lier strei^rth 
defective, we take the work out of her hands, and commit 
it to the artificial help of strong waters, hot spices, and 
provoking sauces; of which Lucan^ hath these ekgant 
verses: 

' O prodiga rerum 

Luxuries ! nutnquam parvo cantenta paraiUr 
Et qwBsitorum terra, pekigoque cibarum 
Ambitiosafames, et lauUe gloria mensigj 
Discite quam parvo Uceat producere vUam, 

Et quantum natura petat 

Non auro, myrrhaque bibunt: sed gurgitepuro 
Vita redit: satis est popuUs Jtuviusque ceresque, 

O wasteful riot, never well content 

With low-priz*d fare ; hunger ambitious 

Of cates by land and sea far fetdied and sent» 

Vain glory of a table sumptuous. 

Learn with how little life may be preserved. 

In gold and myrrh they need not to carouse, - 

But with the brook the people*s thirst is served : 

Who fed with bread and water are not starved. 

■ Pharsal. lib. 4. 373. 
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The ^Eg3rptians affirm, that the longest time of man'*s life 
I an hundred years, because the heart in a perfect body 
^axeth and groweth to strength fifty years, and' afterwards 
J the same degree decayeth and withereth. Epigenes 
adetli in his philosophy that the life of man may reach to 
le period of an hundred and twenty years, and Berosus to 
1 hundted and seventeen years. These opinions PKny re- 
3ateth and reproveth, producing many examples to the 
oitrary. In the last taxation, number, and review of the 
gfath region of Italy, there were found in the roll, saith 
Pliny, fifty-four persons of an hundred years of age ; fifty- 
iven of an hundred and ten ; two of an hundred and twen- 
-five ; four of an hundred and thirty ; as many that were 
1 hundred and thirty-five, or an hundred and thirty-seven 
»urs old*; and last of all, three men of an hundred and 
irty ; and this search was made in the times of Vespasian, 
le father and the son. 

The simple diet and temperate life of the ^Essaeans gave 
lem long account of many years ; so did it to the secreta- 
es of Egyptian ceremonies, to the ^ Persian magicians, and 
odian brachmans. The Greeks affirm out of Homd*, that 
Festor lived three ages, and Tiresias six, Sybilla three hun- 
red years, Endymion of the Less Asia, little less ; also Ma- 
nissa of Numidia lived very long, and Dando of lUjrria. 
onong the kings of Arcadia many lived three hundred 
ears, saith Ephorus; Hellanicus affirmeth of the Epeians^ 
lat some of them live full two hundred years ; and so doth 
Kodorus Siculus of the Egyptians : and that these reports 
re not fabulous, Joseph us bringeth many witnesses with 
imself, as Marethon, Berosus, Mochus, Estius, Hierony- 
lus, iGgyptius, Hecatseus, Ephorus, and others. And 
Lnthony Fume, an historian of good reputation, reporteth, 
bat in the year 1570 there was an Indian presented to So- 
jmian, general of the Turk's army, who had outlived three 
lundred years. I myself knew the old countess of Des- 
nond, of Inchiquin in Munster, who lived in the year 1589) 

* Fier. Hierog. 1. 2. * Joseph. Autiq. 1. 13. c. 8. 

* PUn. 1. 7. c. 29. •» Plin. 1. 7. c. 48. 
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and many years since, who was married in Edward the 
Fourth's time, and held her jointure from all the earls of 
Desmond since then ; and that this is true, all the noUe- 
men and gentlemen of Munster can witness. Strozzius Ci- 
cogna, out of Torquemada Maffaeus, and the like authors, 
telleth of some that have not only far exceeded the term 
prescribed by Epigenes, but been repaired from the wither- 
ed estate of decrepit age to fresh youth. But for length 
of life, if we note but the difference between the ability otzflt-^f 
men in those days wherein Galen the physician lived, its^^t 
may easily prove unto us what reeds we are in respect ofifer<^=)f 
those cedars of the first age. For Galen did ordinarily let^^^et 
blood six pound weight, whereas we, for the most part.-z9^% 
stop at six ounces. But to conclude this part, there ai^^rmre 
three things (not counting constellations) which are the nani^fl^ a- 
tural causes of a long and healthful life; to wit, strong 
rents, a pure and thin air, and temperate use of diet, plea, 
sure, and rest : for those which are built of rotten timbe~ 
or mouldering stone cannot stand long upright : on air w> 
feed always and in every instant, and on meats but 
times ; and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith 
oppress and overcharge nature, maketh her to sink ui 
awares in the midway ; and therefore, with a good constiti 
tion, a pure air and a temperate use of those things whi< 
nature wanteth are the only friends and companions of 
long life. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the patriarchs delivering their knowledge by tradition; andt^^^uit 

Enoch writ before the flood, 

A FOURTH scruple hath been made, how the cert imifl 
)cnowledge of the creation came to Moses, seeing there ^^^^bs 
no story thereof written, and if any such had been, yet ilt- is 
conceived that all memory of antiquity pmshed in the ib-"*!- 
versal flood. 

But if we consider the curiosity and policy of elder 
we shall find that knowledge was the greatest treasure tl 
men sought for, and which they also covered and hid fr^=^' 
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the vulgar sort, as jewels of inestimable price, fearing the 
irreverent ccmstruction of the ignorant and irreligious: so as 
^whatsoever was attained unto concerning God, and his 
working in nature, the same was not left to public dispute, 
l>ut delivered over by heart and tradition from wise men to 
posterity equally zealous, ^ Ex animo in cmimum mie Ute^ 
ns^ medio intercedente verbo ; ^^ From mind to mind with- 
** out letters, by way of tradition or word of mouth." And 
it was thought by Esdras, Origen, and Hilarius, (as ^Mi- 
randula conceiveth,) that Moses did not only upon the mount 
receive the law from God, but withal secretiorem et verwm 
Zegis enarrationem^ ^^ a more secret and true explanation of 
** the law,'' which, saith he out of the same authors, he de- 
livered by mouth to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders : for 
to teach these mysteries, which he called secreHora^ to the 
imde multitude, were no other qtumi dare scmctum canibuSj 
^t inter porcos spargere margaritas^ ** than to give holy 
things to dogs, and to cast pearls before swine." In suc- 
times this understanding and wisdom began to be 
i^ritten in ciphers, and characters, and letters bearing the 
form of beasts, birds, and other creatures ; and to be taught 
^ only to such as served in their temples, and to their kings 
and priests. Of the first, the Cabala of the Jews was an 
imitation ; the invention of the other is ascribed to Zoro- 
aster, Mercurius, Cadmus, and others, but falsely. 

This s Cabala importeth a law received by tradition, and 
unwritten. Cabala in Hebrew is receptio in Latin, and a 
receiving in English. And this custom was also held by 
the druids and bards of our ancient Britons, and of later 
times by the Irish chroniclers called rhymers. If then such 
as would seem wisest in the use of reason will not acknow- 
ledge that the story of the creation, or beginning of all things, 
was written by inspiration, the Holy Ghost guiding the 
hand of Moses; yet it is manifest, that the knowledge there- 
of might by tradition, then used, be delivered unto him by 

* Dion. Areop. non revelata. P. M. 82. Miraod. i lo. 

* Fol. 18. fol. 
' Cabala est scientia Theologiae 
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a more certain presumption^ than any or all the testimonies 
which profane antiquity had preserved and left to their suc- 
cessors ; which their wise men, as they term them, did lay 
up and dcfSend from the injury of time and other hazards. 
For, leaving to remember that Adam instructed Seth, and 
Seth his children and successors, which cannot be doubted 
<if, it is manifest that Methusalem lived together with Adam 
himself two hundred forty and three years, and Noah with 
Methusalem po less than five hundred years; and before 
Noah died Abraham was fifty and eight years old ; from 
whence this knowledge, by an easy and ordinary way, might 
come to Israel, and so to Moses. 

But besides this tradition, it is questionless that the ua^ 
of letters was found out in the very infancy of the world, 
proved by those prophecies written on pillars of stone and 
brick by Enoch ; of which ^ Jbsephus affirmeth that one €i 
them remained even in his time, (meaning belike some ruin 
or foundation thereof,) which pillars by others are ascribed 
to Seth. But of these prophecies of Enoch i St. Jude testis 
fieth; and some part of his books (which contained the 
course of the stars, their names, and motions) were afterward 
found in Arabia Felix, in the dominion of the queen of Saba^ 
saith ^ Origen, of which Tertullian afiirmeth that he bad 
seen and read some whole pages. It is not therefore strangei 
that Moses came to the knowledge of the creation and story 
of the first age, seeing he might receive it both by tracUtion 
and letters, had not the Sprit of God instructed and inspred 
him as he did ; which also his many and strange miracles 
(performed before he wrote the scriptures) make more ma- 
nifest 

Now for the books of Enoch, howsoever some men make 
question of them, sure I am that Tertullian, ^ Origen, Au^ 
gustine, Beda, Procopius, Gazeus, with others, cite them 
in their writings; although Medina, for an argument to 
prove them unwritten traditions, allegeth, that pope Gela>- 

^Jos. 1. r. I Grig. Homil. aS. in Num. et 

1 Jud. Ep. ver. 14. Comment, in Evang. Johan. Gelas. 

^ Origen. Homil. i. in Num. Dist. 15. 
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moD^ other the apocrjrphal scriptures, (which he re- 
ly) named not these of Enoch ; but that whatsoev^ 
imembered out of them, the same was delivered by tr»- 

from the Jews. But I rather think with Pererius, 
iich a book there was, and that the same was corrupted 
the death of the apostles, and many things added 
into by heretics, who took occasion, upon the antiquity 
»f, and out of that place of Michael contending with 
evil about the body of Moses, to frame and add there- 
nany inventions of their own. One of the greatest ar- 
ats against these books is, that neither Philo nor Jo- 
5 (the most diligent searchers of antiquity) make men- 
lereof. But against it I will set this opinion of St. An- 
te, Scripsisse quidem nonnuUa divina Enoch ilium 
mm ab Adam neganre non possumus ; ^^ That Enoch 
seventh from Adam did write divers divine things we 
not deny.*^ Now his writings, which catne afterwards 
It, were suspected because of the antiquity, and of fa^ 
f giants supposed to be begotten of angels and others; 
y so much the more, because no such book was found 
3; those canonical scriptures, kept by the diligence of 
iebrew priests in Armario Judaico, saith ^ TertuUian ; 
^et affirmeth, that this might be preserved by Noah. 
Y that Enoch wrote the prophecies remembered by 

no man can deny ; how they were delivered to post&- 
[ know not ; whether by the Jews^ Cabala, or by what 

means, the same is but man^s conjecture. And cer- 
, by the knowledge ascribed to Noah ci the motions 
! heavens, and of the natures and conjunctions of the 
and afterwards to some of his sons, to Zoroaster, and 
to Abraham, it is very probable that Noah had seen 
light preserve this book. For it is not likely that so 
ske knowledge therein (as these men had) was sud- 

iavented and found out, but left by Seth to Enoch, 
by Enoch to Noah, as hath been said before* -And 
fore, if letters and arts were known from the time of 

^ Tertul. de Habit. Mulierum. 
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Seth to Enoch, and that Noah lived with Methusalem, who 
lived with Adam, and Abraham lived with Noah : it is not 
strange, I say, to conceive how Moses came to the knowledge 
of the first age, be it by letters, or by Cabala and tradition, 
had the undoubted word of God need of any other proo; 
than self-authority. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the men of renown before the flood, 

NOW let us consider the relation of Moses, who namedE^^i 
seven descents of Cain'^s children, and of Adam by Seth ten r .mi 
Seth being given by Grod instead of Abel ; and of Seth waj^^m^sA 
Enoch begotten,' in whose time men began to profess relLfiKl 
gion, and to ofier sacrifice in public. For although Adanc^v^i 
instructed his children in the knowledge of Grod their Creai^K.^a 
tor, as appeared by the sacrifice ofiered by Cain and AbeV^^l 
yet it seemeth that after the birth of Enoch men hegaum^^iax 
publicly to call on the name of the Lord, that is, they serve^^ ec 
and praised God by communion and in public manner, cs»^ oi 
calling upon the name of the Lord, and thereby were tHX'.he 
sons of God, or the godly, distinguished from the wickc * ij -^?d. 
iFrom the birth of Enos the son of Seth, to the time » of 
Enoch the son of Jarad, there is nothing remembered UB^by 
Moses but their own births, the births of their sons, tT^-izJie 
length of their lives, and deaths. But of Enoch it is writt^^ssn, 
f^ iJuxt he walked mth God: and he was no more seen ; 
God took him away. By that, that he walked with 
was meant, that he was a just and upright man, and it m t 
he feared, loved, and obeyed God. For the same phrs^^se 
Moses useth of Noah ; ^ Noah was a just and upright fi^m^n 
in his time, and Noah walked with God. The Seventy o^^oo- 
:veTt itf Enoch placuit Deo ; ^^ Enoch pleased (jrod.^ iW^Jid 
although Aben-Ezra and others understand this place, tm^Ut 
eum DeuSf scilicet j mortuus estj ^^ God took him away, t^Tiat 
** is, he died ;^ which indeed agreeth both with the phrase of 
the scripture and with our manner of speech to this day 9 to 

" Gen. V. 24. » Gen. vi. 9. 
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jy God took him away, when he died ; yet the difference 
hich Moses maketh between the piety of Enoch and the 
St of the patriarchs, and by omitting the word death, 
hich he useth to all else, makes it manifest that Enoch 
Eis not dissolved as the rest. For to all the rest of the pa- 
iarchs Moses useth these words, cmd he died; but of 
noch he spake otherwise, saying only, he was missing, or 
? was not seen. Et non inveniebatur, saith the apostle to 
le Hebrews, quia Deus eum transtvlit; " And he was not 

found, for the Lord took him away.^ In the same place 

is expressly added, thai he saw not death. 

But whether this taking away of Enoch were not with the 
ime kind of changing which St. Paul promiseth when he 
lith, that P when the end shall come, we shall not all die, 
ui aU shaU be changed, I leave it to the learned divines. 

After Enoch, Moses passeth over to Methusalem and Lai* 
lech, remembering (as of the rest) the times of their birth 
id death ; saving that Lamech prophesied of his son Noah, 
Ljing, q TTiis same shall comfort tis concerning awr w(yrk, 
nd sorrow qfovr hands, as toitching the earth which the 
crd hath cursed. Of Noah, Moses writeth more amply 
lan of any of the rest of Adam''s children by ' Seth, being 
le last of the ten generations of the first age whom God 
vith his family) preserved, because he was an upright man 
I his time, and feared God. 

But of the war, peace, government, and policy of these 
axmg and mighty men, so able both in body and wit, there 
i no memory remaining ; whose stories, if they had been pre- 
Brved, and what else was then performed in that newness 
f the world, there could nothing of laoire delight have been 
eft to posterity. For the exceeding long lives of men, (who 
o their strength of body and natural wits had the expe- 
ience added of eight hundred and nine hundred years,) how 
much of necessity must the same add of wisdom and under- 
taldngsp Likely it is that their works excelled all whatso- 
ever can be told of after-times, especially in respect of this 

* 1 Cor. XV. 51. <» Gen. v. 29. ' Gen. vi. 9. 
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old age of the world, when we no sooner be^n to know, but 
we begin to die ; according to Hippocrates, ^ Vita brevisy ars 
longa, tempus prtBceps ; which is, '^Life is short, art is long, 
'< wA time is headlong.^ And that those people of the first 
age performed many things worthy admiration, it niiiy be ga- 
thered out of these worcb of Moses; * These nfere mighty 
men^ which in old time were men of renown. But these^ 
men of renown (whom the scripture afterwards calleth 
^ants, both for strength of body and cruelty of mind) 
trusted so much to their own abilities, as they forgot altoge- 
ther the piety of Seth, and the ways wherein Enoch walked r 
" For aU the imagimxtione of their hearts were evU^ onhf 
evUy a/nd continually evU. And this wickedness was not^' 
only found in the issues of Cain, but it was then utuversal^ 
when the children and sons of God (or of the godly) weref 
corrupted and misled by their idolatrous wives, the datigh— 
t^s of Cain, or of those other men loving themselves and the^ 
world only. 

That these ^ sons of God were angels, which being takeis. 
with the beauty of women accompanied them and begat^ 
giants, some of the fathers supposed, namely, Lactantius' 
and Ekisebius, misled by Josephus ; of whom I cannot doubC 
but that they afterwards changed their former opinions. 
And of this mistaking many writers have taken great ad- 
vantage, and have troubled themselves with lai^ answers 
and very needless; the question being uncapable of dis- 
pute, ei^pecially since St. Chrysostom and St. Augustinei 
have answered it largely long ago. For that good and 
godly men were honoured with the title of God's children^ 
it doth every where appear in the scripture; and on the 
contrary, to think that angels, who, as Christ witnesseth^ 
behold the face of God, that is, always attend his command- 
ments, should, after a separation from the rest which fell 
with Lucifer, forsake the glorious presence of their Creator^ 
and become incuM, or succuM^ contrary both to nature and 
grace, were more than madness to imagine. 

• Apbor. I. * Gen. vi. 4. " Gen. vi. 5. * Gen. vi. 4. 
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SECT. VIIL 

That the giants, by Moses so called, were indeed men of huge 
bodies ; as also divers in latter times, 

OF these giants, which Moses calleth mighty men, Groro- 

pius Becanus, an Antwerpian, (who thought his own wit 

xxiore gigantical than the bodies of Nimrqd and Hercules,) 

l2.Ath written a large discourse, entitled, Giffcmtomachia, and 

stjrained his brains to prove that there were never any such 

xsaeo :, his reasons, whosoever desires to lose time, he may 

find them in the treatises before named. It is true, that 

C? jrillus reproves the Grecian poets for their monstrous fie* 

^ions ; who affirm, shamelessly, that the giants have in elder 

^mes not only cast up mountains upon mountains, but re- 

nmoved islands out of the sea, with like fooleiies. And for 

^hat invention of casting up hills, and making war with the 

^ods, no doubt but that the same was borrowed out of the/ 

story of Nimrod, as before remembered ; and even out. oi- 

this scripture, that the sons of God saw the daughters <^ 

mcn^ of whom the first giants were begotten, was that coii-> 

oeit taken of Orpheus and Hesiodus, that giants were the 

sons of the heaven and the earth ; meaning by the heavens^ 

the sons of God, and by the earth the daughters of mem: 

^rliich verses of Orpheus are by John Cassam (who hath 

^v^intten a witty discourse of this subject) thus changed into 

in: 



Nomine coeleetes illos dixere gigantes, 
Orti quod terra fuerint et sanguine cceli. 

From the earth, and from thy blood, O heaven, they came. 
Whom thereupon the gods did giants name. 

But what will not opiniators and self-believing men dis- 
pute of, and make doubt of, if they cannot conceive that 
there were in the first age such kind of men, and of which 
^[^kne have been in all times since, seeing the scriptures 
ttvowthe one manifestly, and common experience the other? 
And for that superlative straining of words, and the mean- 
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ing of them, that the name of fpants was given to oppresfior&i 
and tyrants, and not to strength of body and eminent stfr— 
ture : such men might with better reason call them oppres- 
sors, because they were giants, and therefore had ability 
oppress ; than say, that they were called giants only 
oppressors. For first Moses himself calleth them 
men ; which sheweth a strength surpassing others : and af- 
terwards, men of renown, that is, of great undertaking am 
adventurous action. And if the same stature of body 
ability had not been found among divers nations after 
general flood, then might this place of Moses have m< 
willingly hearkened to a dispute, and yielded to int 
tion. 

But besides all these famous giants found in profacns^ne 
histories, (which I will reserve to accompany the giants ^ of 
Albion in the story of Brittany,) the scriptures do clearly, 
without all allegorical construction, avow, that, besides Nil 
rod, there were found of these giants in the time of 
ham, of Moses, of Joshua, and of David ; namely, the 7 
phaims in Asteroth ; the Zuzasi, or Zanzummims, in 
and the Emims, which dwelt anciently in the land of Moi^^ab: 
whom Moses, for stature, compareth with the Anakiizzsifl^ 
which dwelt in Hebron ; for they also were taken for giar^Bt^ 
as the Anakims : likewise where Moses speaketh of the laiM^ 
of Ammon, he useth these words; '• That also w(m taken^^^/br 
a kmd of giants : Jbr giants dwelt therein qfi}retimes ; 
whom the Jmmonites call Zanzummims ; a people that 
great J and m>any, ami tall, a^ the AnaJcim>s. And these ff- 
ants, called Rephaims in Asteroth and Kemaim, and the 
Zuzsei, or Zanzummims, Chedorlaomer king of Elam over- 
threw, assisted by other kings his associates. Also the jfro- 
phet ^ Amos found among the Ammonites men of giant-Iilce 
stature, whom he compareth to the cedar, and whose strength 
to the oaks ; and the prophet ^ Baruch, These were Ae 
giants Jamfums Jrom the begiiming, that were of so great 

7 Geo. xiv. 5. * Deut. ii. 20, 21. ■ Amos, c. i. ^ Bar. iii> 26. 
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MurCj and so expert in war. Particularly it is written of 
Og king of Basan, that his bed of iron was nine cubits 
Dg^ imd four cubits broad ijbr onltf Off Icinff of Bason re* 
mined of ike remnant cfike giants^ who commanded the 
ngdiom of Basan four hundred years after the expedition 
' Chedoriaomer. Moreover, tHose discotverers and search* 
a of the I|ind of promise j^^&at by Moses from Cadesbame 
IViran} made report at their return of the great stature 
those people in general, and especially of the sons oi 
nak, in these words. ^ JU the peopk which we saw m it 
*e ^nen iff great staiiure. For there we saw giants j ike sons 
*^ndky which come of tke giants: so ^uU xDe seemed in 
T. eights like grasskoppers^ and so we were in their sight ; 
Sit is, the searchers found in theii* own judgments a mar- 
Uous difference between the Anakims aad themselves : va^ 
much that the Israelites were so stricken widi fear, as they 
ther sought atid desired to return again into ^ Egypt, and 
sre more willing to endure their former slavery, than to 
11 by the strokes of those fearful nations. Furtherinore, 
te scriptures put us out of doubt, that ^ Goliah, the Philis- 
Die of Gath^ was a giant of six cubits and a span long ; the 
"inour wHch he wore weighed five thousand shekels of 
nvpi; the shaft tji his spear was like a weaver^s beam, and 
« spear-head weighed six: hundred ehekels of iron. Also 
iS Samuel there is menticm of another Goliah, surnamed 
-eCheus, because he was of Gath ; and of three other ^ante, 
r which the first was islain by ^ Jehonathan, David''s ne- 
bew, who had twelve fingers, and as many toes; a man of 
real stature, and his fingers were by sixes, even four and 
NFtety. 

Also thlit > Sampson was of surpassing strength no nban 
kmbteth, who tore a lion as it had been a kid, and after ^ slew 
lurty ^ the Philistines, and, after that, a thousand more 
of them with a jaw-bone of an ass; and lastly, he took the 

' Dent iii. 1 1. s 2 Sam. xzi. 1 9. 

* Numb. xiii. 33, 33. *» t Chron. xx. 7. 

J Numb. xiv. 4. * Judg. xiv. 6. 

1 Sam. Tvii. 4. ^ Judg. xiv. 19. 
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^ gates of Azzah, and the two posts, and lifted them awa] 
with the bars, and put them upon his shoulders, and carrif 
them to the top of the mountain before Ebron. If then it 
be approved by every judgment, that both nature and th( 
heavens wax old, and that the great age of time hath, wil 
itself, enfeebled and almost worn out the virtue of all things; 
then I say, that as in all other kinds the earth (before thar, 
sin had increased the curse and corruption) brought fortbff;.:;^^] 
her young ones more strong and beautiful than it did in 
ter-ages ; so also those giants, those mighty men, and me' 
of renown, as far exceeded the proportion, nature, 
strength of those giants remembered by Moses of his g\ 
time, and after him their successors, as the ordinary propo^c=r>r. 
tion of all men in general, soon after the flood and in tim^^aes 

fiu* off, exceeded the bulks and bodies of men which are n c l y 

bom in the withered quarter and winter of the world. If 

therefore giants were common in the third and fourth 




much more in the first flourishing youth and newness of t ^ h e 
world. 

But the wickedness (especiall^^ in cruelty and oppressicuzsn) 
of these men was such, as Grod therefore by the flood gi^save 
end to all flesh, but to the just Noah and his fams^Jy. 
^ And God repented him that he had made man; wl^:ich 
St. Augustine thus expoundeth : » Neque enim sicut ho^^vU- 
nemy ita Deumjfacti sui poenitety oujus est de omnibus ^^m- 
nine rebus tamjixa sententia^ quam certa prcBscientia. mSed 
si non utatur scriptura talibus verbis^ non se qtu)damnm€xh 
JamUiarius insintuibit omni generi hominum^ quibus imU 
esse consultum : ut et perterreat superbientes, et excitet wieg^ 
liffentesj et exerceat qucerentesj et alat inteUigentes, " God^** 
saith he, " doth not repent him of any thing which he bati 
" done : (as men use to do :) but if the scripture did not use 
" those words, or the like, it should not, in a sort, insinuate 
*^ itself familiarly to all sorts of men, for whom it would pro- 
" vide ; that it might terrify the proud, stir up the n^Ii- 
" gent, exercise the searchers of truth, and nourish thoe* 
" that understand.^' 

' Judg. xvi. 3. "• Gen. vi. 6. •> De Civitate Dei, 1. *$' c- »5- 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of idolatrous corruptions, quickly rising, and hardly at 
length vanishing in the world: and of the relics of 
truth touching these ancient times, obscurely appearing 
injbbles and old legends. 

SECT. I. 

That in old corruptions we may find some signs of more ancient 

truth. 

ll£RE, before we proceed any further, the occasion offer- 
th itself for us to consider, how the Greeks and other more 
Dcient nations, by fabulous inventions, and by breaking 
ito parts the story of the creation, and by delivering it over 
I a mystical sense, wrapping it up mixed with other their 
mi trumpery, have sought to obscure the truth thereof; 
od have hoped, that after-ages, being thereby brought into 
lany doubts, might receive those mtermixed discourses of 
rod and nature for the inventions of poets and philosophers, 
id not as any thing borrowed or stolen out of the books of 
rod. But as a skilful and learned chymist can as well by se- 
aration of visible elements draw helpful medicines out of poi- 
>n, as poison out of the most healthful herbs and plants; (all 
lings having in themselves both life and death ;) so, contrary 
> the purposes and hopes of the heathen, may those which 
iek after God and truth find out every where, and in all 
le ancient poets and philosophers, the story of the first age, 
rith all the works and marvels thereof, amply and lively ex- 
pressed. 

SECT. 11. 

HuU the corruptions themselves were very ancient f as in the family 

ofNoahy and in the old Egyptians. 

BUT this defection and falling away from God, which 
was first found in angels, and afterwards in men ; (the one 
^ving erred but once, the other ever;) as concerning man- 
kind it took such eflFect, that thereby (the liberal grace of 
God being withdrawn) all the posterity of our first parents 

m2 
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were afterwards bom and bred in the world, sufierinj 
petual eclipse of spirituial light Hence it was that 
duced plants of such imperfection and harmful qua 
the waters of the general flood could not so wash out 
pure, but that the same defection hath had continui 
the very generation and nature of mankind. Yei 
among the few sons of Noah there were found strong 
of the former poison. For as the children of Shem 
herit the virtues of Seth, Enoch, and Noah ; so the 
Cham did possess the vices of the sons of Cain, and c 
wicked grants of the first age. Whence the Chaldeani 
soon after the flood to ascribe divine power and hoi 
the creature, which was only due to the Creator, 
they worshipped the sun, and then the fire. So the 
tians and Phoenicians did not only learn to leave tl 
Grod, but created twelve several gods, and divine ] 
whom they worshipped ; and unto whom they built 
and temples. For Herodotus saith, ^ Ihwdecim i 
nomrnaprimos ^gypUos m usu habuisse^ atque Gri 
ilUs cepisse muttiatoSf eosque pritis aras^ et imagmes 
pla Diia sibi ereaAsse. " The Eg)rptians,'' saith he 
^* devised the names of the twelve gods, which the 
<< received from them, who first erected unto themse 
^^ tars, images, and temples for the gods.^"" 

SECT. III. 

That m process of time these lesser errors drew on greater j 
peareth in the gross superstitions of the Egyptians, 

BUT as men once fallen away from undoubted tri 
then after wander for evermore in vices unknown, an 
travel towards their eternal perdition; so did thes< 
and blind idolaters every age after other descend lo¥ 
lower, and shrink and slide downwards from the kno 
of one true and very God ; and did not thereby err 
shipping mortal men only, but they gave divine rev 
and had the same respect to beasts, birds, fishes, 

" Herod, in Euterpe. 
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winds, earth, water, air, fire ; to the morning, to the evening, 
to plants, trees, and roots ; to passions and affections of the 
mind ; to paleness, sickness, sorrows, yea to the most un- 
worthy and basest of all these: which barbarous blas- 
phemy Rhodius Anaxandrides derideth in this manner. 

p Bovem colU, ego Deis macto bovem, 

Tu maximum anguillam Deum putas : ego 

Obsoniorum credidi suavissimum. 

Carries suillas tu caves, at gaudeo 

Hits maxime : canem colis, quern verbero 

Edentem ubi deprehendo forte ohsonium. 

I sacrifice to God the beef, which you adore : 
I broil the Egyptian eels, which you (as God) implore : 
You fear to eat the flesh of swine, I find it sweet : 
You worship dogs, to beat them I think meet, 
When they my store devour. 

And in this manner Juvenal. 

^ Porrum aut cape ne/as violare autfrangere morsu : 
O sanctas gentes, quibus fuec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina ! 

The Egyptians think it sin to root up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they serve writh holy rite : 
O happy nations, which of their own sowing 
Have store of gods in every garden growing. 

SECT. IV. 

That from the relics of anci^t records among the Egyptians and 
Qthers, the first idols and fables were invented : and that the first 
Jupiter was Cain, Vulcan^ Tubalcain, &c. 

BUT in so great a confusion of vanities, where among 
the heathens themselves there is no agreement or certainty, 
it were hard to find out from what example the be^nings 
rf these inventions were borrowed, or after what ancient 
pattern they erected their building, were it not certain that 
tke Egyptians had knowledge of the first age, and of what- 

p Nat. Com. 1. i. c. 7. 1 Sat. 15. v. 9. 
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soever was done therein ; partly from some incriptions upon 
stone or metal remaining after the flood ; and partly from 
Mizraim, the son of Cham, who had learnt the same of Cham, 
and Cham of his father Noah. For all that the Egyptians 
write of their ancient kings, and date of times, cannot be 
feigned. And though other nations after them had by imi- 
tation their Jupiters also, their Satums, Vulcans, and Mer- 
curies, with the rest which ' St. Augustine out of Varro, 
Eusebius out of many profane histories, Cicero, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Amobius, and many more have observed, to 
wit, the Phcenicians, Phrygians, Cretans^ Greeks, and other 
nations; yet was Cain, the son of Adam, (as some very 
learned men conceive,) called and reputed for the first ani 
ancient Jupiter ; and Adam for the first Saturn : for Jupi 



T 



ter was said to have invented the founding of cities ; and 
the first city of the world was built by Cain, which he called — -^ 
Enoch, of whom were the Enochii before remembered. — ■ 
And so much may be gathered out of Plato in Protagoras, 
which also Hi^nus, in his 275th chapter, confirmeth. Fo 
besides that many cities were founded by divers men, 
men primam latissimam a primo et antiquissimo Jove cedi 
ficatam ; *^ yet the first and largest was built by the first and — 
^' most ancient Jupiter ;^ seated in the east parts, or in India, 
according to that of Moses : ^ And Cain dwelt towards ihc 
east side of Eden^ &c. where also the Enochii were found 
after the flood. And therefore was Jupiter by the Athe— 
nians called Polieus, a founder of cities ; and Herceios, an 
encloser or strengthener of cities ; (say ^ Phomutus and Pau- 
sanias;) and that to Jupiter Herceios there were in very many 
places altars and temples erected. And that there were d— 
ties built before the flood, Plato also witnesseth, as may be 
gathered in this his afiirming, that soon after mankind be- 
gan to increase, they built many cities ; which as his mean- 
ing he delivereth in plain terms, in his third book of laws : 

' Aug. 1. 19. c. 22. De Civit. Dei. • Gen. iv. 16. 

Euseb. 1. 1. Prap. Evang. c. 7. et 1. 2. ^Phorn.l. de NaturaDeonim. Pau- 

c. 23. Cic. 1. 3. de Nat. Deorum. Ar- san. 1. 4, 5, et 10. in Protag. 
nob. 4. cont. Gent. 
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for he saith that cities were built an exceeding space of time 
before the destruction by the great flood. 

This Jupiter of the Ethnics was then the same Cain, 
the son of Adam, who, marrying his own sister, (as also Ju- 
piter is said to have done,) inhabited the east, where Ste- 
phanus de Urhilms placeth the city Henochia. And besides 
this city of Henoch, Philo Judaeus conceiveth that Cain 
built six others, as Maich, Jared, Tehe, Jesca, Selet, and 
Oebat; but where Philo had this, I know not. Now as 
Cain was the first Jupiter, and from whom also the Eth- 
nics had the invention of sacrifice; so were "Jubal, Tu- 
feJ, and Tubalcain (inventors of pastorage, smiths' craft, 
and music) the same which were called by the ancient pro- 
fane writers, ^Mercurius, Vulcan, and Apollo: and as there 
is a likelihood of name between Tubalcain and Vulcan ; so 
doth Augustine expound the name of Noema, or Naamah, 
the sister of Tubalcain, to signify vemista^ or beautiful, va- 
tuptaSy or pleasure ; as the wife of Vulcan is said to be Ve- 
nus, the lady of pleasure and beauty. And as Adam was 
the ancient and first Saturn, Cmn the eldest Jupiter, Eva, 
Rhea, and Noema, or Naamah, the first Venus ; so did the 
fable of the dividing of the world between the three brethren, 
the sons of Saturn, arise from the true story of the dividing 
of the earth between the three brethren the sons of Noah : so 
Edso was the fiction of those golden apples kept by a dragon 
taken from the serpent which tempted Evah : so was paradise 
itself transported out of Asia into Africa, and made the gar- 
den of the Hesperides : the prophecies, that Christ should 
break the serpent's head, and conquer the power of hell, 
occasioned the fables of Hercules killing the serpent of 
Hesperides, and descending into hell, and captivating Cer- 
berus : so out of the taking up of Enoch by God was bor- 
rowed the conversion of their heroes (the inventors of reli- 
gion and such arts as the life of man had profit by) into 
stars and heavenly signs, and, withal, that leaving of the 
world, and ascension of Astrea ; of which Ovid : 

" Gen. iv. 20, 21, 22. * Lact. 1. 4. c. 27V 
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y UUima ccelestum terras Astraa reliquiU 

Astrea last of heavenly wights the earth did leave. 

For although thereby the ^Ethnics would understand 
justice itself to have failed, as it is a virtue abstract, and 
may be considered vdthout a person; yet, as it is usual 
among the ancient poets to describe virtues and ^es by the 
persons of men and women, as deare by Cupid, valour by 
Mars, beauty or lust by Venus, so do they also the .perscuas 
ct men by like virtues and vices ; and therefcwe by justice 
mid Astrea, Enoch : the justice and piety of Enodi b^ng 
in the same manner expressed, as that of Noah was by Mo- 
ses, for Noah was said to be a just man; ^And Noah 
walked with God. And of Enoch it is written, ^ihat hr 
walked wiih God, and he was no more seen; Jbr God took 
him away. 

From this story also of the first age, and from that 
where Moses remembereth the ^ants begotten by the 
of good men upon the daughters of the wicked, (whom 
Moses calleth mighty men, and men tf renown^ did they 
steal those wondrous great acts of their andent kings and 
powerftil g^ts; and again, their war undertdien against the 
gods, from the building of the tower of Babel by the giant 
Nimrod, as <^St. Augustine termeth him : which war of theiir 
giants Cornelius Severus thus describeth : 

Tentav4re {nefas) oUm d^trudere mundo 
Sydera, captivique Jovis transferre gigantes 
hnperiumy et victo leges imponere ccelo. 

The giants did advance their wicked hand 
Against the stars, to thrust them headlong dolvn. 
And robbing Jove of his imperial crown. 
On conquered heavens to lay their proud command. 

•Whereby was meant that Nimrod purposed to rais 
building of Babel to that height, as God neither by draw 

y Ov. Met. 1. 1. b Gen. v. 23, 24. 

» Nat Com. 1. 2. c. 2. «^ Lab. de Civitate Dei. 

• Gen. Tii. 
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ing waters from the deep, nor by any conjunction of the 
stars, should bury them under the mcHstureof a second flood; 
but that by this building (if they had been herein victorious) 
they would have given the law to heaven itself. Also the 
making of leagues, peace, and covenants among heathen 
nations and kings, confirmed by sacrifice, whereof Virgil, 
both in the eighdi and twelfth of his ^neids, hath a touch, 
ifas, as it seemeth, borrowed from Moses, Exod. xxiv. who, 
when he read the book of the covenant, sprinkled the peo- 
ple with blood. 

^We find also many remembrances of Seth, the paternal 
ancestor of Enoch and Noah: for Amenophis, the same 
lung of Egypt, which reigned at such time as Moses car- 
ried thence the children of Israel, (as of late some learned 
men, mistaking his time, supposed,) called his son and suc- 
cessor Setho, of Seth ; and of the same Seth (as many men 
of good judgment have granted) were the princes of Thrace 
called Seuthes, whereof there were many very famous. 
^But herein was the memory of Seth most manifestly pre- 
sorved, that the Egjrptians worshipped Seth, as their most 
ancient parent, and of the first tradition, in honour of whom 
they called a principal province Setheitica. ^We also find 
in' Bithynia the city of Sethia, and others of the same name 
risewhere. And sure from the E^ptians did the Grecians 
borrow this kind of theology, though they scorned to ac- 
knowledge any antiquity preceding their own; and that 
they might not seem to learn elsewhere, they gave the same 
names to their own idols which the Egyptians did to theirs. 

SECT. V. 
Of the three chitfest Jupiteri; and the strange story of the third. 

BUT of all those armies of Jupiters remembered by the 
ancients, Cicero maketh but three, because those were of 
>Uost fame : which other writers have also done, who sought 
out, and laboured in their originals. 

The first was Jupiter, the son of iEther and Dies, so 

^ Joseph. 1. !• contra Appifiir. * Plut in laid. ' Strabo, 1. 17. 
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called, because the one had reference to his celestial condi- 
tions, (for Mther is as much as shining or pure fire,) the 
other discovered his natural virtues, which days and times 
make more perfect, and are the witnesses of men^s actions. 

The second was said to be the son of Coelum, or heaven, 
for the same former respect ; and this Jupiter was an Ar- 
cadian, and king of Athens. 

The third, of whom all the Grecian fables were devised, 
was of Crete, (now Candie,) the son of Saturn and Ops. 
The name, derived from the Latin, is taken of Juvans Pater, 
from the Greek word Zebg ; it signifieth Ufe^ but somewhat 
strained. Boccas, in his genealogy of the gods, conceiveth 
that his name was borrowed from Jupiter the planet ; but 
whether that star had such a name, before the same was 
given to men, I know not. Jupiter is hot and moist, tern- 
perate, modest, honest, adventurous, liberal, merciful, lov- 
ing, and faithful; that is, giving thesef inclinations. And 
therefore those ancient kings beautified with these condi- 
tions might be called thereafter Jupiter; but howsoever 
they were or were not with those virtues enriched, yet, by 
imitation, all kings in the eldest times assumed those titles and 
surnames : great princes afiecting as high titles of honour 
and reputation of the world, (howsoever deserved,) as the 
worthiest that ever were acquired by their well-deservings. 
Joves omnes reges vocarunt antiqui; " The ancients called 
" all kings Jupiters,'' as Tzetzes, in his Varia Historian con- 
firmeth : Reges olim Joves voca/runt omnes: " In old time 
" all nations called their kings Jupiters.'' But where this 
last and most remembered Jupiter was born it is uncertain. 
gSome there are that make him of Crete ; others, that he 
was but sent thither by his mother Ops, or Opis, to be fos- 
tered and hidden from the fury of Titan his uncle ; because 
it was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
being a younger brother, and reigning (for his own life) by 
Titan'^s permission, he should put to death all his male chil- 
dren, lest the Titans might be interrupted by any of them 
in their succession ; which agreement, because Saturn per- 

« Nat. Com. 1. 1. c. 7. 
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formed in his first-bonr, it is feigned that Saturn devoured 
his own children. Hereof Lycophron, thus turned into 
Latin. 

Hand Jit pmguior, 

Crudis sepulchrum quod sit ipse film, 

Saturn to be the fatter is not known. 
By being the grave and burial of his own. 

This composition between Titan and Saturn, Sibylla also 
w'itnesseth in these : 

Conceptis verbis. Titan jurare coegit 
Satumumy de se natum ne nutriat ullwn. 
Quo possint regnare senis post fata nepotes. 

Things thus agreed. Titan made Saturn swear. 
No son to nourish ; which by reigning might 
Usurp the right of Titan's lawful heir. 

But Opis, the mother of Jupiter, being delivered at once 
both of Jupiter and Juno^ conveyed Jupiter (first called 
Lysanias) into Crete, as she did afterwards his two brothers, 
Neptune and Pluto : where he was brought up in Gnossus, 
the chief city of that island, by ^ Cresta the king, or by the 
Curetes, a people and nation thereof. 

Others challenge him to be of Thebes, and a Theban ; 
others call him an Arcadian ; others make him of Messena. 
The like contention is found among the Greeks, touching 
his education and first fostering. Some affirm that he was 
fed by honey-bees ; in recompense whereof he changed their 
black coats and skins into yellow, a reward well fitting such 
a god; others, that he was nourished by bears; others, by 
goats : and of all these the idle Greeks have many pretty 
tales. But in the end, when Titan had knowledge that Sa- 
turn had broken his faith, he set on him, and took him and 
his wife prisoners, whom Jupiter again rescued and deli- 
vered. 

But lastly, the father and the son equally ambitious, the 
one doubted the other. Saturn being the less powerful fled 

^ Euseb. in Temp. 
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into Italy, and left his kingdoms in Greece to his son. And 
although this prince at the first purchased great honour, 
and for his many virtues the name of Jupiter was givei 
him ; yet, after he was once settled and became potent, hi 
gave himself over wholly to palliardise and adultery, with 
out all respect of honour, law, or religion. And it is re 
ported by such as do ascribe the actions of many to oni 
Jupiter, that, not therewith satisfied, he was afterwardi 
known to oiFend in the sin of Sodom with Ganymedes anc 
others ; and did not only begin with incest, marrying hii 
own sister Juno, but he ravished, betrayed, stole away, anc 
took by strong hand all the beautiful women bom in hii 
time, within the limits of his own kingdoms, or bordering 
them. Among whom these hereafter written were of great 
est fame ; Niobe, Laodamia, and Alcmena, the wife of Am. 
phitryon, by whom he had Pelasgus, Sarpedon, Argus, anc 
Hercules; by Taygete he had Taygetus, of whom th< 
mountain Taygetus took name, with another son callec 
Saon, of whom Savona ; by Antiope he had Amphion anc 
Zetus ; by Leda, Castor and Pollux, Helen and Clytem 
nestra ; by Danae Perseus ; by Jordana Deucalion ; b} 
Charme (the daughter of Eubulus) Britomartis; by Pro 
togenia he had Athlius, the father of Endymion ; and by I( 
(the daughter of Inachus) Epaphus, the founder of Mem 
phis in Egypt : which Epaphus married Libya, of whon 
that country took name, for so the Greeks afterwards callec 
Africa. He ravished ^gina, the daughter of ^sopus, anc 
carried her into the island CEnopia, or CEnotria, afterward: 
called iEgina, on whom he begat Macus : by Torhebia h< 
had Archesilaus and Carbius ; by Ora Colaxes : he had alsc 
Dardanus by Electra, who built D^danium, afterwardi 
Ilium and Troy. He begat the brothers Talici on Thalii 
and on Garamantis Hiarhas. He had besides these (if the) 
belie not their chief god) Phileus and Pilumnus, inventor 
of bakers^ craft, and I know not how many more ; but ' 
know well that he could not be father to all these, who wer 
bom in ages so far diflTering. And of these his several ra 
vishments, betrayings, stealing away of men'^s wives, daugB 
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ters, and sons, buying of virgins, and the like, came in all 

those ancient fables of his transfonnations into showers of 

gdld, eagles, bulls, birds, and beasts; and of him and by 

him (iQ effect) all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. And yet 

£d not the Greeks and Romans fear to entitle this monster 

Optimus Maximus, though Cicero, in his second book de 

Natu/ra De&rwm^ afBrms, that he deserved nothing less : and 

in his oration pro domo 3ua reproacheth Clodius for his in- 

eest by the name of Jupiter. His burial was in Crete, 

saith Lucaan, ^Cretenses non solum nahtm a/pud se et sepul- 

km Jovem iestafUur^ sed eHam septdchrum efua ostendunt, 

" The Cretans, or Candians, do not only avow that Jupiter 

**was born and buried among them, but they shew his 

" grave and sepulchre ;^ which Epiphanius also confirmeth, 

for in his time there remained the monuments of his tomb 

in the mountain Jasius. This Callimachus in his Hymns 

^so witnesseth; but, as offended thereat, saith thus : 

The Cretans ever liars were, they care not what they say : 
For they a tomb have built for thee, O king, that liv*st alway. 

^Diodorus Siculus tells, by way of report from the Li- 
byan fables, confirmed, as he saith, by some Greek writers, 
that the original of these gods was from the western parts 
of Afric. For there, among the Atlantidse, reigned one Ura- 
nus, (which signifieth heaven,) called so for his great skill 
ni astrology, and for his knowledge and benefits to the peo- 
ple, honoured by them as a god after his death. He had 
by many wives forty-five sons ; but by his principal wife 
Titea he had seventeen sons and two daughters, all which 
^ere called after their mother^s name Titanes. Of Titea 
likewise it is said, that she for her goodness was canonized 
^ a goddess, being dead, and called the earth, as her hus- 
band was styled heaven. But of all the children of Tit^, 
her daughter Basilea, (which name sounding as queen in 
Bnglish, she is by the Latin translator of Diodorus called 
'''^gina,) excelling the rest as far in virtue as in years, was, 
by general consent of her brethren and of the people, ap- 
pointed to rule as queen after her father^s death, being as 

'* Luc. in Saciif. .^ Diod. 1. 2. c. 5. 
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yet a virgin. She took to husband her brother Hyperion, 
to whom she bare a son and a daughter, called sun and 
mofm. The beauty and towardliness of these children 
moved her brethren to envy, and bred in them a fear ol 
being excluded from the succession ; wherefore they took 
the boy and drowned him in the river Eridanus, now called 
Pa The loss of this child caused his sister to break her 
own neck; and the loss of both her children made the mo- 
ther to play many mad pranks, dancing with cymbals, aft^ 
a wild fashion, in sight of all the people, before whom she is 
said to have vanished away. Ere she died, her son (as the 
fable hath it) signified unto her in a dream, that he and his 
sister, by the providence of God, should become immortal; 
that also the sun and mcxm should be called by their names, 
and that their death should be revenged upon their mur- 
derers. According to which it is said, that the people did 
so call those two planets, and withal held herself as a god- 
dess, and termed her the great mother^ which name they 
had formerly given to her, for her motherly care in cherish- 
ing her brethren whilst they were young. Hyperion and 
his race being extinguished, the other sons of Uranus di^ 
vided the kingdom : of these, Atlas and Saturn were chief. 
Atlas reigned over the countries lying about the mountains, 
which afterwards bare his name; a just and wise prince, 
deeply skilful in astrology, and, for invention of the Sphere, 
said to have supported heaven. He had many sons, but the 
principal of them, called Hesperus, being of his father^s quali- 
ties and studies, was said to have been carried away by the 
wind, from the top of an high hill in the midst of his contem- 
plations, and his name, in honour of him, imposed by the peo- 
ple upon the morning star. The seven daughters of Atlas 
were also said to have been excellent ladies, who, accompa- 
nying such as came to be deified, or re^stered among the 
worthies, brought forth children, answerable in quaUty tc 
those that begat them. Of these it is held, that the seveir 
stars called Pleiades took name. Saturn, the brother of At- 
las, reigned in Sicilia, part of Afric, and Italy. Jupiter, an- 
other of the sons of Uranus, reigned in Crete, who had ten 
sons, which he called Curetes ; he called that island, afte^ 
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his wife^s name, Idea; in which isle he died and was bu- 
ried. But this Jupiter must not have been that great one, 
but uncle to the great Jupiter, if these fables of the Libyans 
were true. Saturn (as these Libyans tell the tale) was a 
great tyrant, and fortified strong places, the better to keep 
his people in subjection. His sister Rhea was married to 
Hammon, who reigned in some part of Afric. Hammon, 
loving others as well as his wife, or better, got a daughter, 
called Minerva, near to the river Triton, who thereupon 
was called Tritonia. He also begat on Amalthea a son 
cdled Bacchus, whom he caused secretly, for fear of his 
life, to be brought up at Nysa, an island in the river Tri- 
ton, under the tuition of his daughter Minerva, and certain 
nymphs. To Amalthea he gave in reward a goodly coun- 
try, that lay on the sear-coast^ bending in form of a horn, 
whence grew the tale of Amalthea'^s plentiful horn, famous 
among the poets. When Rhea heard this news, she fled 
from her husband to her brother Saturn, who not only en- 
tertained her as a sister, but took her to wife, and at her 
instigation made war upon Hammond, vanquished him by 
the assistance of the Titans, and made him fly into Crete. 
The Curetes, Jupiter's children before mentioned, held the 
Jfiland at that time ; which was new named Crete by Ham- 
^n, after the name of Creta the king's daughter, whom he 
^k to wife, and had with her (women, as may seem, being 
^ery gracious in those times) the kingdom. Bacchus was 
8'X)wn a proper young man, had found out the making of 
^^e, the art of planting trees, and many things else com- 
^JHxlious for mankind, before the flight of his mother-in-law. 
"Now ther^ore hearing report of all that happened, and that 
^um was coming against him with the Titans, he levied 
^ army, to which the Amazons, living not far from Nysa, 
^ded gKe&t forces, in love of Minerva, who was entered into 
*^rir profession. So Bacchus leading the men, and Minerva 
^e women, they set forward against Saturn, met him, over- 
threw him, and taking many of the Titans prisoners, re- 
^^*nied to Nysa ; where, pardoning the prisoners, that pro- 
^■^»ed to become his true followers, he prepared for a se- 
cond expedition. In the second expedition he behaved 
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himself so well, that he won the love of all the people b] 
whom he passed ; msomuch that, partly for good affectkn 
to him, partly in hatred of Satum^s rigorous government 
he was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much en 
feebled by daily revolts. Coming to the city of Hammon 
he won a battle of Saturn before the very walls. Aftea 
which, Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, setting ihi 
town on fire to despite Bacchus. But they were caught ii 
their flight, pardoned by Bacchus, and kindly entreated 
Saturn had a young son by Rhea, called Jupiter. Thii 
child Bacchus took with him in a great expedition that hi 
made into the east countries ; and coming into Egypt, hi 
left this Jupiter, being then a boy, governor of the country; 
but appointed unto him as an overseer one Olympius, d 
whom Jupiter grew to be called Olympius, Whilst Bac 
chus traveUed through all nations, as far as into India, doing 
good in all places, and teaching many things profitable tc 
the life of man, the Titans had found out his father Ham- 
mond in Crete, and began to war upon him. But Bacchui 
returned out of India; with whom Jupiter from Egypt, 
and his sister Minerva, together with the rest that after 
wards were held as gods, joining all their forces, went intc 
Crete, overthrew the Titans, chased them, took and slew 
them, and freed the world ot them all. After all this, when 
Hammond and Bacchus w^^ dead, they were deified ; and 
the great Jupiter, the son of Saturn, succeeding them, 
reigned lord alone over all the world, having none of the 
Titans left alive, nor any other to disturb him. Between 
this tale of the Libyan gods, and the Egyptian fables of Osi- 
ris, there is a rude resemblance, that may cause them both 
to be taken for the crooked images of some one true histoiy* 
For the expeditions of Osiris and of Bacchus, the wars om 
the giants in the one story, of the Titans in the other, th»* 
kingdom of Egypt given -by Hercules Libycus to Orus, b^ 
Bacchus to Jupiter, the rattles of Isis, and the cymbals oc 
Basilea, with many petty circumstances, nearly enough rs 
semble each other, howsoever not alike fitted to the rigi!= 
persons. Sanchoniato (as xEusebius cites him) would h»ys^ 

. . y Ettseb. 1. 2. c. 7* 
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all these to be Phoenicians, and is earnest in saying, that it 
is a true story, and no allegory. Yet he makes it seem the 
more allegorical, by giving to Uranus, or Heaven, for daugh- 
ters, Fate and Beauty, and the like, with addition of much 
&bulous matter omitted by Diodonis, though Diodorus 
have enough. To the genealogy he adds Elius, or the Sun, 
as father of Uranus; and among the children of Uranus, 
Japetus, Baetilus, and Dagon, (whom Diodorus doth not 
inention by their names,) giving withal to Uranus the 
proper name of Terrenus, or Indigena, and of Illus to Sa- 
turn, but omitting Jupiter of Crete. The pedigree of them 
is this. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of Chanif and other wicked ones, whereof some got, some affectec 

the name of gods, 

OF Jupiter Belus, the son of Satumus Babylonicus 
otherwise Nimrod, it seemeth that Cicero had not heard, (a 
least by that name,) who was more ancient than any of tb 
former three by him remembered; for long after thesi 
times were the Greeks but savages, if they seek no furthei 
off for their gods. 

But the Egyptians, even after the flood, began (somewhii 
before this Chaldean Jupiter) to entitle Cham, the parent o 
their own Mizraim, Jupitcit Chammon, or Hammon. Foi 
the etymology of this word Hammon^ which the Greeks de 
duce ab arenisj from the sands, is ridiculous, saith ^Peu 
cer, neither yet is his own much better, who brings it fron 
Hammathj which signifieth heat ; because the said tempL 
of Jupiter Hammon was seated in Libya, where the air i 
exceeding hot and scorching. And as for the antiquity o 
the latter Jupiter, (among the Greeks and Romans the mos 
renowned,) it is certain that he was bom not long before th 
war of Troy, as by many of his sons is made manifest 
namely, Castor, Pollux, Hercules, Sarpedon, and others 
which Uved in that age of Priamus, under whom and wit 
whom Troy was destroyed. 

Now seeing that mortal men, and the most wicked, we= 
esteemed immortal among the heathen; it was not to P 
wondered at that Alexander Macedon, Tiberius, Nero, CI 
ligula, and others, sought to be numbered among theH 
who were as deformed monsters as the rest : for by wtr 
reason could the same deity be denied unto Laurentia am 
Flora which was ^ven to Venus ? seeing they were as ^ 
torious and famous harlots as she was. 

SECT. VII. 

That the wiser of the ancient heathen had far better opinions of 
BUT that ever Pythagoras, or Plato, or Orpheus, 

* Peucer de Oraciil. 
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many other ancient and excellently learned, believed in any 
of these fooleries, it cannot be suspected, though some of 
them, over-busily, have mixed their own inventions with 
the scriptures: for, in punishment for their fictions, did 
Pythagoras hang both Homer and Hesiod in hell, where he 
feigned that they were perpetually stung and pinched with 
serpents. Yet it cannot be doubted, but that Homer had 
read over all the books of Moses, as by places stolen thence 
iilmost word for ward may appear ; of which Justin Mar- 
tyr remembereth many in that treatise converted by Mi- 
xandula. As for Plato, though he dissembled in some 
thmgs, for fear of the inquisition of the Areopagites, yet St, 
iVugastine hath already answered for him, (as before re- 
membered,) Et mirifice Us delectattcs est^ qu(B de uno Deo 
troMta Juercmt ; ** And he was greatly delighted in the 
** doctrine of one God,^ saith Justin Martyr. Now, how- 
ever Lactantius pleased to reprehend Plato, because, saith 
he, Plato sought knowledge from the Egyptians and the 
Chaldeans, neglecting the Jews and the books of Moses; 
* Eusebius, Cyrillus, and Origen, find reason to believe the 
oontrary, thinking that from thence he took the grounds of 
^11 by him written of God, or savouring of divinity ; and 
tfce same opinion had St. Ambrose of Pythagoras. 

But whether it were out of the same vanity which pos- 
sessed all those learned philosophers and poets, that Plato 
^Iso published (not under the right authors'* names) those 
tJiings which he had read in the scriptures, or fearing the 
'Severity of the ^Areopagites, and the example of his master 
Socrates, by them put to death by poison, I cannot judge. 
^J^ustin Martyr, as it seemeth, ascribeth it wholly to PlatoV 
^ear, whose words, among many other of the same effect, 
^le these; ^ Plato Mosis mentionem facere^ bb id^ qiiod 
'unum solumqtie Deum docueratj sibi apud Athenienses 

*Ea8eb. Praep.Evang. 1. II. Cyril, at first, because Mars therein first 

cont Julian. Origen. cont. Celsum. pleaded his cause for the murder of 

Ambr. ad Iren. ep. 6. 1. i. Hulirrothos. Pausan. in Attic. Nat. 

^reopagus, or domus seu mons Com. 1. 2. c. 7. 

"*wti8, Mars* hill : a house wherein *= Just. Mar. Adm. ad Gent. fol. 8. 

<^»pital matters were tried ; so called 14. ut sup. 
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tutum rum putavit, veritus Areopagum; " Plato feai 
" the Areopa^tes, thought it not safe for him among 
^' Athenians to make mention of Moses, that he taught 
" there is but one God.'' But for that divinity which 
hath written in Timaeo, id ipsum de Deo disseruit que 
MoseSf " he discoursed and taught the same of Gi 
saith Justin Martyr, " which Moses did.'*' For wher 
pleased God by his angel to answer Moses, Ego sum 
istensj which is, ** ^I am;" and existens misit me ad 
'* I am hath sent me unto you ;" herein did Plato, s 
Justin Martyr, no otherwise differ than that Moses i 
the word gm, and Plato the word quod; Moses, enim 
existit, inquit ; Plato, quod existit. For Moses smtl 
who is; Plato, that which is. Now of God's incom 
hensible nature, and of the difficulty either to conceive 
express the same, he giveth this testimony; ^Genito 
universitatis tam difficile est invenire, qtcam inventum 
possibile digne profari; " It is as hard to find out the i 
ator of the universal, as it is impossible, if he were foi 
to speak of him worthily." And what can be n 
agreeable to the majesty of God's nature, than this 
perty by Plato acknowledged; ^Deus bonus j et quid 
Deus causa bonorum ; m^ahrum autem omnium non cat 
God is absolutely good, and so, assuredly, the caus< 
all that is good ; but of any thing that is evil he is 
** cause at aU :" and again, Charitas Deijuit causa Jiu 
nis mundi, et originis omnium rerum ; ** The love of i 
was the cause of the world's creating, and the origini 
all things." Apuleius the Platonist, Summus Dem 
Jinitus est J non solum loci exclusione^ sed etiam natune i 
nitate : et nihil est Deo similiu^ et gratiuSy quam vir an 
perfecto bonus ; ^^ The most high God is also an infi 
God, not only by exclusion of place, but by the dig 
of nature : neither is there any thing more like or n 
acceptable to God, than a man of a perfect lies 
gThalesaffirmed,that G^ comprehended all things, and 

<* Exod. iii. 14. * In TimaBo. f De Legib. i. 10. f Laertiu 
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God was of all things the most ancient, quia nunqtiam esse 
c(epity " because he never had any beginning;^ Zeno, that God 
beheld even the thoughts of men ; Athenodorus, that there- 
fore all men ought to be careful in the actions of their life, 
because God was every where present, and beheld all done. 
But what can be more agreeable to Moseses story of the 
creation, than this gpinion and description of the world^s be- 
ginning in Euripides, scholar of Anaxagoras P 

Ccelum terraque unius forma fuit : 
Sed cumfuissent abjuncta amplexu mutuo, 
Emersit omnis in lucem res progenita, 
ArboreSy aveSyfercBy qttasque affert marey 
Genusque mortaUum, 

Heaven and earth one form did bear; 
But when disjoined once they were 

From mutual embraces. 
All things to light appeared then, 
Of trees, birds, beasts, fishes, and men. 

The still remaining races. 

And as in Pythagoras, in Socrates, and in Plato; so we 
find the same excellent understanding in Orpheus, who 
every where expressed the infinite and sole power of one 
God, though he uses the name of Jupiter, thereby to avoid 
the envy and danger of the time ; but that he could attri- 
bute those things to the sons of men and mortal creatures, 
which he doth to this Jupiter, there is no man who bath 
ever heard of God that can imagine. 

Nomina deorum^ saith Mirandula, quos Orpheus cemit^ 
fion decipientium dcBmonum, a quibus malum et non bonum 
fTffoenit ; sed nuturalium virtutum divinarumqtie sunt no^ 
^ina ; ** The names of those gods whom Orpheus doth 
*' ring, are not of deceiving devils, from whom evil comes, 
*^ and not goodness ; but they are the names of natural and 
" divine virtues.**' Yea, that he yet reacheth higher, and 
speaketh of God himself, this his instruction to Musaeus 
and the hymn following teach us. Respiciens vero ad di- 
^um hunc sermonem ei diligenter anvmum adverte^ intent 
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dens cordis rafionis capctx conceptacuhim : rectam autem 
nscende viam, et sohim aspice mundi Regem. Units est ex 
se genitus, ex eo omnia nata sunt : ipse vero in iUis versa- 
tur, nee quisquam eum intueri potest mortaiiumy sed ipse 
nihihminus omnes vntuetur. 

Then marking this my sacred speech^ but truly lend 

Thy heart, that's reason's sphere, and the right way ascend. 

And see the world's sole King. First, he is simply one 

Begotten of himself, from whom is born alone 

All else ; in which he's still, nor could it ere befall 

A mortal eye to see him once, yet be sees all. 

And again the same author ; 

Jupiter omnipotens, et primus, et ultimus idem ; 
Jupiter est caput et medium : Jovis omnia munus, 
Jupiter estfundamen humi et stellantis Olympi, 
Jupiter et mas est, etfoemina nescia mortis, 
Spiritus est cunctis, validi vis Jupiter ignis, 
Et pelagi radix, sol, luna est Jupiter ipse. 
Rex, et origo simul rerum est, et terminus idem. 
Nam prius occuluit, magno post numine, sacrum 
Cor reserans bonus in dulcem dedit omnia lucem. 

The first of all is God, and the same last is he. 

God is the bead and midst, yea from him all things be. 

God is the base of earth, and of the starred sky. 

He is the male and female too, shall never die. 

The spirit of all is God, the sun, and moon, and what is highei^ 

The king, th' original of all, of all the end. 

For close in holy breast he all did comprehend. 

Whence all to blessed light bis wondrous power did send. 

Now besides these former testimonies, that all the leamecH 
men of ancient times were not so stupid and ignorant a^ 
the Egyptians, Grecians, and other nations by them in- 
fected were, I will only repeat two or three other opinicms^ 
and leave the reader to those large and learned coUection^ 
of Justin Martyr, Clemens, Lactantius, Eusebius, Eugufait 
nus, Peucer, Plessis, Danseus, and others. For Cleanthes^ 
the Stoick, being demanded of what nature God was, d^ 
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scribed him by these attributes and properties, bonus, jtiS" 
fyiSy scmcius, aeipsum possidenSf tUUis, speciosuSy optimuSf 
seveniSy liber, semper commodus, ttdus, gloriostts, charitas, 
&c. *^ Good, just, holy, possessing himself, profitable, beau- 
tiful, best, severe, free, always doing good, safe without 
fear, glorious, and self-charity*^ Epicharmus affirmed, 
that God, who beheld all things, and pierced every nature, 
^v£us only and every where powerful ; agreeing with Demo- 
eiritus. Rew omnium ipse solus; *^ He is the only King of 
^^ bikings:*" and with Pindarus the poet, 2>^t^ i«nt^«, Pa^r, 
Creator summits, atque optimums a/rtifex, qui progressus 
9'£'92gulis diver SOS secunAum m^rita prcebet; " One God, 
'* the Father, the most high Creator, and best artificer, 
' ^ who giveth to every thing divers proceedings according 
^ ^ to their deserts.'' This God, saith Antisthenes, cannot be 
sembled to any thing, and therefore not elsewhere known ; 
w in pai/ria iUa perenni, ctifus imagvnem nuUam habes ; 
Save only in that everlasting country, whose image thou 
liast none at all."" Hereof idso Xenophanes Colophonius, 
Viw* Devs inter Deos et homines maaAmus, nee corpore 
'^^c m^ente mortalibus svmUis ; " There is one God among 
'^ gods and men most powerful, neither corporally nor men^ 
'* tally like unto mortals C^ and Xenophon, Dev^ qui om- 
'^ic quadt, et omnia quiescere Jhcit, m^jgnus potensque, 
y^^od omnibus patet : qualis autemjbrma sit, nemmipatet, 
^isi ipsi sciliy qui luce sua omnia perhistrat; ^' God who 
^^ shaketh all things, and setteth all things at rest, is great 
'* and mighty, as is manifest to all ; but of what form he is, 
'* it is manifest to none, save only to himself, who illuminat- 
** eth all things with his own light.'' Finally, Plato saith, 
"^otius rerum natures causa, et ratio, et origo Deus, 
^ummus animi genitor, CBternus anima/ntium sospitator, 
^^siduus mundi sui opifex, sine propagatione genitor, ne- 
9ye loco neque tempore uUo comprehensus ; eoque paucis co- 
gUabilis, hemini effabiUs; '^ God is the cause, ground, and 
^ original of the whole nature of things, the most high Fa- 
*' ther of the soul, the eternal preserver of living creatures, 
*' the continual framer of his world, a begetter without 
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any propagation, comprehended neither in any place nor 
" time; therefore few can conceive him in thought, none 
*' can express what he is/' Therefore was it said by St. 
Jerome, ^Si enim cunctos philosophorum revolvas libroSf 
necesse est ut in eis reperias (diquam partem vctsorum Dei^ 
ut apod Platenem^ Fabricatorem mundi, Deum : apud Ze- 
Tumem Stoicorum prmcipem^ inferos et immortelles cunvmas, 
&c. " If thou consider all the books of the philosophers, 
** thou canst not but find in them some part of the vessels 
** of God ; as in Plato, God the Creator of the world ; in 
** Zeno prince of the Stoics, hell, and immortal souls.^ And 
this is certain, that if we look into the wisdom of all ages, 
we shall find that there never was man of solid under- 
standing or excellent judgment; never any man whose 
mind the art of education hath not bended ; whose eyes a 
foolish superstition hath not afterwards blinded ; whose ap- 
prehensions are sober, and by a pensive inspection advised ; 
but that he hath found by an irresistible necesaty one 
true G<xl and everlasting Being, all for ever causing, and 
all for ever sustaining ; which no man among the heathen 
hath with more reverence acknowledged, or more leamedlj 
expressed, than that Egyptian Hermes, howsoever it failed 
afterwards in his posterity ; all being at length, by devilisb 
policy of the Egyptian priests, purposely obscured ; who itt 
vented new gods, and those innumerable, best sorting (at 
the Devil persuaded them) with vulgar capacities, and fittest 
to keep in awe and order their common people. 

SECT. VIII. 

Thai heathenism and Judaism, after many wounds, were at lengtl 
about the same time under Julian miraculously confounded. 

BUT all these are again vanished ; for the inventions o 
mortal men are no less mortal than themselves. The fire 
which the Chaldeans worshipped for a God, is crept intc 
every man's chimney, which the lack of fuel starveth, watei 
quencheth, and want of air suffocateth : Jupiter is no m<»t 

^ Hieron. in Com. in Dan. in Princip. 
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vexed with Juno^s jealousies ; death hath persuaded him to 
chastity, and her to patience ; and that time, which hath de- 
voured itself, hath also eaten up both the bodies and images 
of him and his; yea, their stately temples of stone and 
dureful marble. The houses and sumptuous buildings 
erected to Baal can no where be found upon the earth, 
nor any monument of that glorious temple consecrated to 
Diana. There are none now in Phoenicia that lament the 
death of Adonis ; nor any in Libya, Greta, Thessalia, or 
elsewhere, that can ask counsel or help from Jupiter. The 
great god Pan hath broken his pipes ; Apollo^s priests are 
become speechless; and the trade of riddles in oracles, 
with the Devil's telling men's fortunes therein, is taken up 
by counterfeit Egyptians and cozening astrologers. 

But it was long ere the Devil gave way to these his over- 
throws and dishonours : for after the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos (one of his chief mansions) was many times robbed, 
burnt, and destroyed, yet by his diligence the same was 
often enriched, repaired, and reedified again, till by the 
hand of God himself it received the last and utter subver- 
^on. For it was first robbed of all the idols and orna- 
ments therein by the Euboean pirates; secondly, by the 
Phlegians utterly sacked ; thirdly, by Pyrrhus the son of 
Achilles; fourthly, by the army of Xerxes; fifthly, by the 
captains of the Phocenses ; sixthly, by Nero, who carried 
thence five hundred brasen> images ; all which were new 
made, and therein again set up at the common charge. But 
whatsoever was gathered between the time of Nero and 
Constantine, the Christian army made spoil of, defacing as 
much as the time permitted them ; notwithstanding all this, 
it was again gloriously rebuilt, and so remained till such 
time as Julian the Apostate sent thither to know the suc- 
cess of his Parthian enterprise, at which time it was utterly 
Wnt and consumed with fire from heaven ; and the image 
of Apollo himself and all the rest of the idols, therein molten 
down, and lost in the earth. 

The like success had the Jews in the same Julianas time, 
^hen by his permission they assembled themselves to re- 
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build the temple of Jerusalem ; for while they were hum 
to lay the foundations, their buildings were overthrown I 
an earthquake, and many thousands of the Jews were ove 
whelmed with the ruins, and others slain, and scattered I 
tempest and thunder : though ^ Am. Marcellinus reports 
n^ore favourably for the Jews, ascribing this to the natu 
of that element. For, saith he, Allypius, and the ruler 
the province of Judea, being by JuUan busied in the r 
edifying of this temple, flaming balls of fire issuing near tl 
foundation, and oft consuming the workmen, made the e 
terprise frustrate. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the last refuges of the Devil to maintain his kingdotn, 

NOW the Devil, because he cannot play upon the op 
stage of this world, (as in those days,) and being still as i 
dustrious as ever, finds it more for his advantage to cre< 
into the minds of men ; and inhabiting in the temples 
their hearts, works them to a more effectual adoration 
himself than ever. For whereas he first taught them to 5 
crifice to monsters, to dead stones cut into faces of beas 
birds, and other mixed natures ; he now sets before the 
the high and shining idol of glory, the all-commandij 
image of bright gold. He tells them that truth is the go 
dess of dangers and oppressions; that chastity is the enei 
of nature ; and lastly, that as all virtue, in general, is wil 
out taste, so pleasure satisfieth and delighteth every seiu 
for true wisdom, saith he, is exercised in nothing else th 
in the obtaining of power to oppress, and of riches to ma 
tain plentifully our worldly delights. And if this arch-^ 
litician find in his pupils any remorse, any fear or feeling 
God'*s future judgment, he persuades them that God hi 
SQ great need of men^s souls, that he will accept them at a 
time and upon any conditions ; interrupting by his vigili 
endeavours all offer of timeful return towards God, by k 
ing those great blocks of rugged poverty and despised cc 

* Am. Mar. 1. 23. cap. i. 
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tempt in the Darrow passage leading to his divine presence. 
But as the mind of man hath two ports, the one always 
frequented by the entrance of manifold Vanities, the other 
desolate and overgrown with grass, by which enter our cha^ 
ritable thoughts and divine contemplations ; so hath that of 
death a double and twofold opening ; worldly misery pass- 
ing by the one, worldly prosperity by the other : at the 
entrance of the one we find our sufferings and patience to 
attend us ; (all which have gone before us to prepare our 
joys ;) at the other our cruelties, covetousness, licentiousness^ 
injustice, and oppressions, (the harbingers of most fearful 
and terrible sorrow,) staying for us. And as the Devil, our 
most industrious enemy, was ever most diligent, so is he 
now more laborious than ever ; the long day of mankind 
dr-awing fast towards an evening, and the world^s tragedy 
and time near at an end. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of NoaJCs flood. 

SECT. I. 

^-if God^s forewarning; and some human testimonies ; and some 
doubting touching the truth of NoaNs flood. 

Of this destruction it pleased God to give warning unto 

^oah; who, saith ^^Josephus, fearing to perish among the 

^^^st, secedens cwm suiSy in aJiam regionem migravit; " he 

'* departed with his children, and travelled into another re- 

'* gion.*" And of these giants, from whom Noah withdrew 

himself, Berosus writeth in this manner : " That they ex- 

'' ceeded in all sorts of inhuman and unnatural wickedness,'' 

wid that they were contemptores et religixmis et deorum; 

" contemners of religion and of the gods :*" among which 

eighty men, saith Berosus, unus erat qui deorum veneran- 

^^i et prvdentior cunctis, &c. huic nomen erat Noahy 

1^ Joseph. 1. 1. ci4[). 4. 
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^^ there was one more wise and reverencing the gods thai 
" the rest, whose name was Noah f ^ who with his three som 
Sem, Japhet, and Cham, and with their wives, and the wif 
of Noah^ (namely, Titea the great. Pandora, Noela, ani 
Noegla,) preserved themselves in the ark. This ark Gtx 
commanded Noah to prepare ; ^ And God said imto Noah 
Make thee a/n ark of pin&4rees ; thou shalt make cabins it 
the arJCf and shalt pitch it within a/nd without with pitch 
For God made "^ Noah to know that an end of all flesh wa 
at hand, and that the graves of the rebeUious and cruel ge 
nerations were already fashioned in the clouds, which sooi 
after should swallow up and cover all living creature 
which breathed in the air ; Noah and his family excepted. 
But this universal grave of waters and general delug 
hath not been received by all ; for divine testimonies do no 
persuade all natural men to those things to which their owi 
reason cannot reach ; ^dum obvoluta in obscuro Veritas la 
tet; " whilst the truth lieth wrapped up in obscurity.' 
Many there are who have disputed against the universality 
of this overflowing, and have judged that this flood of Noal 
fell but in some particular places and kingdoms ; moved s( 
to think, because in elder ages there have been many othei 
floods, as they suppose, of that nature. Hereof Nicolau 
Damascenus writeth in this manner, as his words are citec 
by Josephus, ^Est super Minyadam exceUu^ mons in Ar 
meniay qui Baris appeUatur, in quo multos confugieniei 
sermo est dUuvii tempore liberatos^ et quendam simul in 
area devectum in hi0u^ vertice hcBsisse^ lignorumqu^ rdi 
quias multo tempore conservators^ qui Jbrta>sse is Juit^ di 
quo etiam Moses JudcBorum legislator scribit : thus far thL 
author. " There is,'' saith he, " above Minyada, (or th* 
" country of Minyae,) an exceeding high mountain in Arme 
^^ nia, called Baris ; on which it is reported, that many hani 
^^ ing fled thither were saved in the time of the deluge 
^^ and that one was carried in an ark, and rested upon tha 

I Geo. vi. 14. o Joseph. Aot. 1. i. c. 4. Euseb. ^ 

" Gen. vi. 13. Praep. 1. 9. c. 4. 

Lact. in Prsef. de Falsa Relig. 
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" top of the- mountain, whereon there remained a long time 
'^ after certain pieces thereof; and this might be the same 
" of which Moses the lawgiver of the Jews maketh men- 
" tion.*** And of this opinion were the Thalmudists, saith 
Annius, that many giants saved themselves upon mount 
Sion. 

But Berosus (who after Moses was one of the most an- 
cient, howsoever he have been since deformed and cor- 
rupted) doth in the substance of all agree with Moses as 
touching the general flood, taking from thence the begin- 
]:iing of his history in these words : Ante aquarum cladem 
^^xmosamij gua miiverstis periit orbis, &c. " Before that 
** famous destruction of waters, by which the world uni- 
^* versal perished:'* witnessing withal^ that Noah, with his 
^*^ife Titea, and his three sons, with their wives, (in all eight 
arsons,) were only saved. 



SECT. IL 

the flood in the tvne of Ogyges ; and that this was not Noah's 

flood. 

BUT from the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all 
^*^th, saith Lactantius, who without all ground of certainty 
'^'^unt their antiquity, came the error first of all ; who there- 
^^^ flattering themselves also, sought to persuade the world 
^llat there was no flood preceded the flood of Ogyges, king 
'^f the Thebans in Boeotia, or rather of Attica ; and there- 
'<>ie) saith Rhodoginus, vOgygium id appeUcmt poetcB tan- 
pervettts diaerisy ab Ogyge vettistissimo ; " The 
poets gave the name of Ogygia to things exceeding an- 
cient, as of Ogyges the most ancient.'*' 
But let Ogyges be as ancient as those men can make him, 
it is manifest that he lived but in Jacob's time, (though 
^ Susebius makes him later, and in Moses's time,) and was 
t>om sixty-seven years after him. 

There is also an opinion that Ogyges was Cadmus, (and 
tWen was he far later,) as Rhodoginus, in the ninth book of 

' Rhod. 1. 15. c. 33. <i Euseb. de Prsep. EvaDg. 1. io. c. 3. ca. 22. 
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his antiquities, remembereth : Sunt tamen qui in jEgypto 
regnasse autument hunc ; unde sit Cadmus qui in GrcR- 
dam prqfectus Tliebas condidit, a bove jugvlato sic nun-- 
cupatas; quoniam Syrorum lingua bos didiu/r Thebe, 
" There are/'' saith he, " who think that this Ogyges did 
" reign in Egypt, whereby he should be Cadmus, who tra- 
** veiling into Greece built Thebes, so named of a beef 
^^ slain ; because in the Syrian language a beef is called 
« Thebe.'' 

But this flood of Ogyges fell in the year of the world 
3440, according to Eusebius, who followed the account of 
the Septuagint ; and the flood of Noah in the year 2^42, 
after the same account ; and so there came 1200 years be- 
tween these floods, wanting but two, though herein Euse- 
bius was much mistaken, and corrected this opinion in his 
Chronology. Now although the very year and time of this 
overflowing in Achaia, or rather Attica, be not precisely 
set down, but that there is a great difference among writers, 
yet whosoever makes it most ancient, finds above 500 years 
difference between that and the general flood. 

For 'Paulus Orosius affirms, that this tempest fell upon 
the Athenians but 1040 years before Rome was built. Bu- 
cholzerus saith, it was 1043 elder than Rome ; which was 
founded (according to the same Bucholzerus) in the world'^s 
year 3219$ though after the account which I follow, (and 
whereof I will give my reasons in the story of Abraham,) it. 
was built in the world'*s year 3280. Now the general flood, 
preceded the building of Rome, saith Bucholzerus, 1563^ 
years ; and the flood of Ogyges, as before, 1043. Hences 
it followeth, by easy calculation, that (if he place Ogyges in 
his true age) the difference between these two floods must, 
be 520 years, to which we allowing 60 more, find 580. 
And that this of Ogyges was not the same of Noah (except; 
we call Noah Ogyges priscus^ ^as some do) it appears hy 
this, that the flood of Ogyges, then king of Attica, or Ogy— 
gia, did not extend itself any further than the banks of Ar— 

' Lib. J. c. 7. « Xenophoo, Annianns. 
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chipelago, or the Mgean sea. For whereas ^Mela, Pliny, and 
Solinus witness that the city of Joppe in Judea was founded 
before the flood ; and that (notwithstanding the weight of 
waters) there remained on certain altars of stone the title of 
the king, and of his brother Phineus, with many of the 
girounds of their religion ; sure it is no where found among 
profane historians, nor in the scriptures, that ever the flood 
df Ogyges spread itself over any part of Syria, much less 
3ver all the earth. But that it drowned both the re^ons 
if Attica about Athens, and that of Achaia in Peloponne* 
ms, it is very probable. For it seemeth that at that time 
t was, when Helice and Bura were swallowed up, (citie$ 
leated on the north part of Peloponnesus,) of which Ovid ; 

" Si qiupras Helicen, et BuraUi Achaidos urbes, 
Invenies sub aquis. 

Bura and Helice on Acbaian ground 

Are sought in vain, but under sea are found. 

Of this flood of Ogyges was invented the fable of * Apollo 
Uid Diana. For Latona, the daughter of Coeus, the son 
if Titan, being beloved and forced by Jupiter, and by him 
gotten with child, Juno thereat enraged, permitted her (as 
liey say) no part of the earth to be delivered on; and withal 
caused the monstrous serpent Python' to follow and af- 
iigbt her wheresoever she travelled, till at length arriving 
It the isle of Ortygia, she was there received ; in which she 
was delivered, flrst of Diana, and then of ApoUo, being 
irins; whereof Barlaam makes this exposition: That at 
iudb time as the deluge (which happened in Ogyges^s reign) 
leased, out of the abundant moisture <^ the earth (heat by 
putrefaction being thereto mixed) there were exhaled such 
liick mists and fogs, that in Attica, and along the coasts of 
lie ^gean sea, neither the beams of the sun by day, nor 
if the moon by night, could pierce the air, or be perceived 






*■ Mela, 1. 3. Plin. 1. 5. Sol. c. 47. ** ranini conditiim.'* Solin. ibid. 
Joppe oppidum antiquissimum orbe " Ovid. Metam. 1. 15. 303* 
toto, utpote anteiDundatioDem ter- * Nat. Com. 1. 1. c. 6. 
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by the inhabitants : so as when at length (the earth being 
dried, and these vapours dissipated) the air began to be 
clear, the people of V Ortygia espied the light of t^he moon 
somewhat before day^ and in the same morning the sun also 
appeared ; fabulously (because Diana represented the moon, 
and Apollo the sun) they were reported to be bom in the 
isle of Ortygia, thereof afterwards call Deles j which signifi« 
eth manifestation. 

And surely it is not improbable, that the flood of Ogy- 
ges, being so great as histories have reported it, was accom- 
panied with much alteration of the air sensibly discerned in 
those parts, and some unusual face of the skies. Varro, in 
his books De Gente Popvli Romania (as he is cited by 'St. 
Augustine,) reporteth out of Castor, that so great a miracle 
happened in the star of Venus, as never was seen before 
nor in after-times : for the colour, the greatness, the figure, 
and the course of it were changed. This fell out, as Adras- 
tus Cyzicenus, and Dion Neapolites, famous mathemati- 
cians, affirmed, in the time of Ogyges. 

Now concerning the course of that or any planet, I do 
not remember that I have any where read of so good astnv 
logers flourishing among the Greeks or elsewhere, in those 
days, as were likely to make any calculation of the revolu- 
tions of the planets so exact that it should need no reforma- 
tion. Of the colour and magnitude, I see no reason why 
the difierence found in the star of Venus should be held mi- 
raculous ; considering that lesser mists and fogs than those 
which covered Greece with so long darkness, do familiarly 
present our senses with as great alterations in the sun and 
moon. That the figure should vary, questionless it was 
very strange; yet I cannot hold it any prodigy; for it 
stands well with good reason, that the side of Venus which 
the sun beholds, being enlightened by him, the opposite 
half should remain shadowed ; whereby that planet wouldj 
unto our eyes, descrying only that part whereon the light 

y Plin. I. 4. c. 1 1. ^ Aug. de Cmt. Dei, I. 21. c. 8. 
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lUeth, appear to be horned, as the moon doth seem ; if 
Btance, as in other things, did not hinder the apprehen- 
cm of our senses. 

Gralilseus, a worthy astrologer now living, who, by the 
dp of perspective glasses, hath found in the stars many 
ings unknown to the ancients, affirmeth so much to have 
!en discovered in Venus by his late observations. Whe- 
er some watery disposition of the air might present as 
uch to them that lived with Ogyges, as Galilseus hath 
sn through his instrument, I cannot tell; sure I am, 
at the discovery of a truth formerly unknown, doth ra- 
er convince man of ignorance, than nature of error. One 
tag herein is worthy to be noted, that this great but par- 
;ular flood of Ogyges was (as appeareth by this of St. Au- 
istine) accompanied with such unusual (and therefore the 
ore dreadful, though natural) signs testifying the concur- 
iK^ of causes with effects in that inundation ; whereas the 
x)d of Noah, which was general, and altogether miracu- 
U8, may seem to have had no other token, or foreshewing, 
lan the long preaching of Noah himself, which was not 
garded; ^for they were eating and drinking, when the 
X)d came suddenly, and took them all away. 

SECT. III. 

f Deucalion' sjlood ; and that this was not NoaKs flood ; nor the 
Umhri in Italy a remnant of any universal flood, 

A SECOND flood of great fame, and of which the time 
more certain, was that of Deucalion in Thessalia, of which 
t, Augustine out of Varro : His temporibtis (ut Varro 
^ribit) regncmte Atheniensibus CranaOy sticcessore Cecro- 
M {tU autem nostrif Euaebitis et HieronymiLs) adhuc 
jdem Cecrope permcmente^ diluvium Jmty quod appeUa- 
t^m est Detu^alionis ; that is, " In these times (as Varro re- 
' porteth) Cranaus, the successor of Cecrops, governing the 
* Athenians, or (as our Eusebius and Jerome say) Cecrops 
' yet living, that flood, called Deucalion'^s, happened." 

• Luke xvii. 27. 
BALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. O 
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And in the beginning of the 11th chapter of the same 
18th book he useth these words : Eduant ergo Moses ex 
JE^gypto popvlum Dei novissimo tempore Cecropis Atheni- 
ensium regis j cum apud Assyrios regnaret AsaUadeSj apud 
Sicyonios Marathus, apud Argivos Triopcks. ^^ Moses 
<< led the people of God out of Egypt about the latter times 
^^ of Cecrops king of the Athenians, Ascatades reigning 
" over the Assyrians, over the Sicyonians Marathus, and 
** over the Argives Triopas i'* so as leaving the curiosity of 
a few years, more or less, it appeareth that this flood of 
Deucalion was either at the egression of the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, or near it : and then after Noah 75S 
years according to Functius, who makes Cecrops to live in 
the year of the world S409; or if we follow Mereator, then 
739 years after Noah^ and in the year of the world 9S&5. 
But if Deucalion were bom in the age of the world S356, 
according to Codoman, then giving unto Deucalion forty 
years of age when this flood happened, it falleth within (me 
year of Mercator^s account. But Deucalion, by all approved 
historians, is said to have been eighty-two years old at that 
Ume. Now Clemens Alexandrinus dates the time of this 
flood of Deucalion, and the conflagration and burning in 
Phaetotfs time, by the reign of Crotopus king of the Ar- 
gives ; but Crotopus lived king of the Argives ^x years 
after Israel departed Eg3rpt, which makes twenty years dif- 
ference according to Functius, who will have this flood and 
burning to 'have fallen fourteen years before Moses left 
Egypt ; for he gave of the world^s years to the flood and 
burning the year S440, and to Moseses egression the 
year 2454. And yet ^Cedrenus thinks that Moses was 
more ancient, and lived with Inachus, but that cannot be 
true ; for then had the flood of Deucalion and the burning 
of Phaeton preceded the flood of Ogyges, which is denied 
by all : for that of Thessaly (called Deucalion^s) followed 
that of Attica (called Ogygia) at least 260 years, or there- 
abouts. Eusebius, in his Chronology, makes it 230 years> 

''Cedr. 1. 1. S.54. 
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and so doth P. Orosius ; Eusebius about the fiftieth year of 
Moseses life, and Cyrillus about the sixty-seventh, and both 
afker Noah^s flood 770 years ; for these be Clemens Alexan- 
liinus^s words: ^Fuit autem in Grcecia tempore quidem 
Phoronei^ quijuit post Inachum, inundatio quae fait tern- 
wre Ogygis ; " There happened in Greece in the time of 
' Phoroneus^ who lived after Inachus^ the flood of Ogyges."** 
fow if the flood of Ogyges in Attica were 1020 or 1016 
ears before the first Ol3rmpiad, according to Eusebius and 
hxxsius, as before, then is it manifest, that taking 76S out 
f this number of 1020, it falls out that Ogyges's flood hap- 
ened before the Hebrews left Egypt 260 years, or 260 
ears, according to the difference between the opinions of 
Kiisebius and Orosius. And for myself, (who rather fol- 
iw those chronologers which give ^ixty years more to Abra- 
am after the flood, than the rest,) I reckon the times which 
jme between these floods in this sort. The general flood 
as in the year of the world 1656. Jacob was bom in the 
ear of the world 2169, so as from the beginning of the 
ood to Jacobus birth there were consumed 513 years, 
igyge^s flood happened 100 years after Jacob was bom, 
3d therefore after the general flood 613 years. Now Deu- 
ilion was bom in the year of the world 2356, and had 
red eighty-two years when his kingdom of Thessaly was 
rerwhehned, (which added to 2356, make 2438,} his flood 
us after Noah^s flood ended 782 years. And hereto An- 
ius'^s Xenophon agreeth, who makes 700 years between 
le general flood and Deucalion^s birth ; to which add 
igbty-two years of his age, as before, and then the flood of 
niessaly followed the general 782 years. The words of 
hat Xenophon are these : Ab inundatione terrarum ad or- 
\wn DeucaiioniSf secundo a/nno Sphteri^ septingenti suppti- 
Uwiur armi^ qui natits annas duos et octoginta Thessaliam 
vidU immdatam : ^^ From the drowning of the world to 
^^ the birth of Deucalion, in the second year of Sphaerus, are 
" numbered 700 years ; and when Deucalion was eighty-two 

*Clem. Alex. i. Stro. ex Ctes. * Euseb. in Chrou. 
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*^ years old, he saw Thessalia drowned.'*^ This flood happened 
in the winter time about Parnassus : witness ^ Aristotle in 
the first of his Meteors. And Varro (whom St. Augustine 
so often citeth for his excellent learning, especially in anti- 
quities) findeth this flood of Deucalion to have happened 
in the time of Cranaus, who succeeded Cecrops : Orosius 
thinks it somewhat later, Amphitryon reigning in Athens, 
the third from Cecrops. Only this of Deucahon was very 
great, and reached not only over Thessaly itself, and th< 




regions adjoining westward, but it covered the greates 
part of Italy ; and either the same, or some other partic 
flood then happening, oppressed Egypt, saith Eusebiu 
And therefore did the Greeks either think it or feign it 
be universal; and Deucalion, then king, saving himself an< 
some others on the mountains of Thessaly, (of all other 
highest, saith ^ Solinus,) was by reason thereof, as s 
witnesseth, said to be the preserver of mankind. That ti 
flood covered a great part of Italy, ^ Pliny and Solin 
make it probable, who affirm, that the people then inhaU^t- 
ing Italy were therefore called ''O/AjSpior, quia ab vmbrilm-m^s 
diluvii stiperfuissent; and therefore also were they esteen^^d 
the most ancient nation, as Strabo confirmeth in hb first 
book, and Trezenius in his second ; which Umbri these au- 
thors make the parents of the Sabines, and the Sabines to 
be the parents of the Samnites, Piceni, Lucani, Brutii, and 
all others inhabiting anciently the banks of the Mediterra- { J 
nean sea. But that these Umbri were not the inhabitants 
of Italy before the flood of Noah, and so took name by sav- 
ing themselves upon the Apennine mountains, the saip- La 
tures teach us ; shewing who, and who only then were pre- fcr- 
served, which is sufficient, i Report hath adventured fur- 
ther, telling us that the first people, which after the genflwl 
flood inhabited Italy, were the Camesenes, (so named from 
Camese, whom Cato in Originibus^ another of Annius^s aur 

• Ariat. c. 14. » Athennus Dipnoaoph. 1. i5« ^^^ * * 
f SoUn. 1. 14. of Draco Ck>rcyneii8, siuth, «• 1ii»t ^a- 

« Strabo, 1. 9. " mese was the wife and sister of •* •' 1 1^ 

*» Plin. I. 3. c. 14. Sol. c. 7. Plin. " uiis." Lact 1. 1. c. 13. Iv^ 
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thors, names for a consort of Janus,) which people lived al- 
together a savage life, till such time as Saturn arriving on 
those coasts devised laws to govern them by ; the memory 
of whose acts in that region Diodore and Thallus among 
the Greeks, Nepos, Cassius, and Varro among the Latins, 
jhave preserved ; and of whom Virgil : 

^ Primus ah athereo venit Saturnm OlympOy 
Arma Jovis Jiigiens, et regnis exul ddemptis. 
Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus alHs 
Composuitf legesque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
MaluiU 

Saturn descended from the heavens high, 
Fearing the arms of Jupiter his son, 
His kingdom lost, and banish'd thence, doth fly. 
Rude people on the mountain tops he won 
To live together, and by laws ; which done. 
He chose to call it Latium. 

And afterwards, in the verses following, he speaketh of the 
usones, and after them of the Sicani ; nations which again 
ught to displant the ancient inhabiters : 

1 Turn manus Ausonia, et gentes venere Sicani. 

Then came th' Ausonian bands, and the Sicanian tribes. 

Of these Sicani, (which left Spain, and sat down in Italy,) 

'"^Thucydides and Pliny give testimony; who were again 

expelled by the Ligii, saith Thucydides. After all these 

plantations and replantations came the Umbri, descended 

of the Gauls, saith ^ Annius, not of those Gauls of France, 

but of those of Scythia, who commanded a great part of 

Italy, even all Hetruria and Campania, as <> Herodotus, 

Pliny, and Dionysius have assured us ; and therefore this 

flood of DeucaHon was long after that of Noah. For all 

those nations were planted in Italy, and dispossessed of 

Italy again, before the Umbri were ever heard of, or had 

'' Mn. 1. 8. 3ig. " Annius ex Samuele Thalmudista. 

' Virg. 1. 8. JEn. " Herod. 1. 1. Plin. 1. 3. c. 5. Dion, 

* Thacyd. I. 6. Plin. 1. 3. c. 5. I. i. et 2. 
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being. So that kingdom was first called Camasene, then 
Latium or Saturnia, then Ausonia, then Sicania, before the 
Umbri (in whose time Deucalion^s flood happened) pos- 
sessed the same, about 306 years before the war of Troy t 
Lycaon then governing Arcadia ; who being the father oP 
twenty-two sons, the youngest, called P(Enotrius, invaded 
Italy, who gave it the name of CBnotria. This name it; 
held until Italus of the same nation changed it into Italy^ 
after his own name, about <)250 years before the fall of 
Troy. After these came the Felas^, of whom Pliny in his 
third book and fifth chapter, and Strabo in his fifth, Thu- 
cydides in his sixth speaks at large : and after them the 
Lydi under Tyrrhenus their captain, that gave name to 
the Tyrrheni; who casting thence the Umbri, took from 
them three hundred castles, and built therein twelve cnties; 
to which (after they had possessed and passed over the 
Apennine mountains) they added divers others, whereof Tel- 
ana (afterward Bononia) was one. 

Now that there was not anciently such a naUon as these 
Umbri in those parts, I do not affirm ; having respect to 
the testimonies before repeated. And Stephanus thinks 
that the name was derived from the Greek word Ombros; 
but that these Umbri of Italy were descended of the nation 
of Scythians called Galli, it shall be shewed hereafter. 

SECT. IV. 

Cfsome other records testifying the unwersal flood ; and of two a»' 
dent deluges in Egypt ; and of some elsewhere. 

ST. AUGUSTINE out of Varro affirmeth, that the 
Greeks and Latins made not any mention of the universal 
flood, because they had nothing of antiquity forgoing that 
of Ogyges ; and therefore (according to Rhodoginus hetore 
remembered) were all things among the Greeks (which an- 
tiquity had worn out of knowledge) called Ogygia, which 
we in English commonly call wormeaten, or of defaced 
date. But as all the parts of the earth were successively 
planted and peopled, and as all nations had their proper 

p Pausan. Arcad. 1. 8. i Arist. Pol. 7. g. 10. 
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times, and not their be^nning at once and at the instant ; 
so did every fiunily which afterward became a great people, 
with whom the knowledge of divine letters was not received, 
find no parent of more antiquity than such as they had 
themselves, nor allow of any before their own ; and as the 
Grecians, so did others vaunt themselves to be mdigetuBy 
and growing out of the earth, or invent some other pro- 
fane or ridiculous beginning. But the Chaldeans had cer- 
XxiXL knowledge of Noah^s flood, as Berosus witnesseth ; and 
Nicolaus Damascenus maketh particular mention thereof, 
as is aforesaid ; though he also affirm by hearsay, that some 
giants saved themselves upon the mountains Bans in Ar- 
menia, but speaketh not thereof as from any authority ap- 
proved ; using the word sermo est, that such a speech there 
was. And 'Eusebius remembereth a place out of the an- 
cient historian Abydenus; who writeth that Sissithrus, to 
preserve himself £rom a flood foretold him by Satumus, 
fled to the hills of Armenia by ship, ad Armeniam navigio 
confiigiebat; who the third day (after the waters were 
fidlen) sent forth birds, that, finding no land to rest on, re- 
turned again; which he also. did a second time, but at the 
third return the birds^ feet were covered with mud and 
slime. To this efiect are Eusebius^s words out of Abyde- 
nus, which may seem a true description (though in other 
terms) of Noah^s flood. 

Cyrillus also affirmeth that Alex. Folyhistor maketh 
mention of this general flood. And Plato in Timseo pro- 
duceth an Egyptian priest, who recounted to Solon out of 
the holy books of Egjrpt the story of the flood universal, 
which, saith he, happened long before the Grecian inunda- 
tions. Friar Annius^s Xenophon remembereth a flood, 
which also ^Diodorus Siculus confirmeth, somewhat more 
aQ<nent than that of Ogyges in Attica. For he named the 
general flood for the first, which happened, saith he, under 
the old Ogyges, sub prisco Ogyge, which was Noah ; he 
^eth the second Niliaca : Hercules and Prometheus then 



' Euseb. de Prsp. Evaog. 1. 9. c. 4. ' Diod. 1. 1. 
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living forty-four years before that of Attica, in the thirty- 
fourth year of Belochus king of the Assyrians, though I do 
not believe him as touching the time. But this flood co- 
vered a great part of the nether Egypt, especially all that:, 
region subject to Prometheus ; and hereof came the fabl^ 
oif the vulture on Prometheus^s liver, afterwards slain by 
Hercules of Egypt ; which fiction Diod. Siculus deliveretl^ 
in these words : * Flumum propter cursus vetocUaiefn prq — 
Junditatemque aquarum aquilam time appeUatwm, Hercu — 
lem cum consilii magnitvdine^ turn virtute, voltmt e vestiffic^ 
compressisse^ et aquarum impetum ad pHorem cursum con — 
vertisse : unde et GrcBci quida/ni poetce rem geata/m injbbu — 
lam vertentes, Herculem tradunt aquilam Promethei Jecu^ 
depascefitem ocddisse. ^^ This flood,^ meaning of Nilas, ^' fo^ 
^^ the swiftness of his course, as also for the depth, was iir' 
those days called the eagle : biit Hercules, by his grea. l 
judgment and virtue, did again compress and strengthecu 
this river, so far extended and overspread, turning it into 
*^ the old channels ; whence certain Greek poets (converting 
^* this labour and work of Hercules into a fable) devised that 
** Hercules slew the eagle which fed on Prometheus^s liver ;" 
meaning, that he delivered Prometheus of that sorrow and 
torment, which for the loss of his people and country (by 
the waters destroyed and covered over) he sufiered. 

A fourth flood chanced about Pharus in Egypt, where 
Alexander Macedon built Alexandria, as Annius conceiveth 
out of his Xenophon, who in this brief sort writeth of all 
these inundations : ^ Inv/ndationes pluresjuere : prima no- 
vimestris inundatio terrarum sub prisco Ogyge : secunda 
NUiacaj &c. ^^ There were many inundations,'" saith the 
same Xenophon ; ^^ the first, which was universal, of nine 
^* months, and this happened under the first Ogyges ; the 
^^ second was Niliaca, and of one month^s continuance, in 
^^ the time of Hercules and Prometheus, Egyptians; a third, 
" of two months, under Ogyges Atticus; the fourth, of three 
^^ months, in ThessaUa, under Deucalion ; and a fifth, of the 

* Nat. Com. ]. 4. c. 6. " Xenoph. de ^^quiv. Coium. per Aoniuniy fol. 37. 
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^^ like continuance, (called Pharonica,) under Proteus of 
** Egypt, about the time of Helerfs rape.*" Diodorus, in his 
£th book and 11th chapter, taking the Samothraces for his au- 
thors, remembereth a flood in Asia the Less, and elsewhere, 
€)f no less destruction than any of the other particular inunda- 
'tions, saying, that the same happened before that of Deucalion : 
-the sea of Pontus and Hellespont breaking in over the land. 
But there have been many floods in divers times and ages, 
:mot inferior to any of these two last remembered, Nihaca 
^md Pharonica, in Egypt : as in the year of our redemption 
<^90, when, in October of the same year, Gregory then he- 
mng bishop of Rome, there happened a marvellous overflow- 
ing in Italy, and especially in the Venetian territory, and 
mn Liguria, accompanied with a most fearful storm of thun- 
der and lightning : after which followed the great plague at 
JRome, by reason of the many dead serpents cast up and left 
-aipon the land, after the waters decreased and returned. 
-And in the year 1446 there perished 10,000 people by the 
T)reaking in of the sea at ^ Dordroch in Holland ; of which 
land I take that flood to be of Achaia, or Attica. Be- 
fore that, y Trithemius speaketh of an earthquake, which 
swaUowed many thousands; and in the year 1S18, of 
a flood in Friesland, in which there perished 100,000 per- 
sons. Strozius Sigog. in his Magia Omnifaria, telleth of 
an inundation in Italy, in the time of pope Damasus, in 
which also many cities of Sicily were swallowed; another in 
the papacy of Alexander the Sixth ; also in the year 1515, 
Maximilian being emperor. He also remembereth a peril- 
ous overflowing in Polonia, about Cracovia, by which many 
P^le perished. Likewise Yiginier, a French historian, 
speaketh of a great flood in the south part of Languedoc, 
^bich fell in the year of our Lord 1557, with so dreadful a 
^mpest, as all the people attended therein the very end of 
the world and judgment day ; saying, that by the violent 
^iescent of the waters from the mountains about Nismes, 

^ Mnnster. '* ritimos fluctus tota psne sab- 

* *'£dipu8y et terrsmotas conti- ** mersa fuit, et perienint plusquam 

** nui nmlta hominum millia oppres- *< looyooo." 

** scnuit Frisia quoque per ma- 
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there were removed divers old heaps and mountiuns of 
ground, and many other places torn up and rent ; by which 
accident there was found both coin of silver and gold, di- 
vers pieces of plate, and vessels of other metal, supposed to 
be hidden at such time as the Goths invaded that province, 
in the year 1156. 

SECT. V. 

That the flood of Noah was supernatural, though some say it might 

have been foreseen by the stars. 

NOW howsoever all these floods, and many other which 
have covered at several times several r^ons, not only in 
these parts of the world, but in America also, (as I have 
learned of some ancient soothsayers among them,) may be 
ascribed to natural causes and accidents ; yet that universal 
flood (in the time of Noah) was poured over the whole {ace 
of the earth by a power above nature, and by the spedal 
commandment of God himself, who at that time gave strength 
of influence to the stars, and abundance to the fountains of 
the deep ; whereby the eruption of waters was made more 
forcible than any ability of nature could effect, or any se- 
cond causes by whatsoever union could perform, without 
receiving from the Fountain of all ppwer strength and fa- 
culties supernatural. Henricus Mecliniensis, a scholar of 
Albertus Magnus, in his commentaries upon the great con^ 
junctions of Albu Masar, observeth, that before the flood of 
Noah, the like conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn happened 
in the last degree of Cancer against that constellation ance 
called the Ship of Argos; by which the flood of Noah 
might be foretold, because Cancer is both a watery sign, 
and the house of the moon, which is the lady of the sea 
and of moisture, according to the rules of astronomy and 
common experience. And this opinion ^ Petrus de Aliaco 
upon Genesis confirmeth, affirming, that although Noah did 
well know this flood by divine revelation, yet (this conjunc- 
tion being notorious) he could not be ignorant of the second 

* Also, de Coucordia Theolog. et Astrolog. Geu. vii. 1 1. 
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causes thereof ; for those were not only agns, but also work- 
ing causes, by strength received from the first cause, which 
is God himself: and further, that by ^ccUarrctctiB ccsliy 
(Englished the windows of heaven^) Moses meant this great 
jmd watery conjunction; the word catarractiB signifjang 
:flowing down, or coming down. Now, saith P. de Aliaco, 
it pleased Grod to ordain by the course of the heavens such 
A constellation, by which all men might behold therein their 
destruction towards, and thereby forsake those wicked ways 
^wherein they walked, and call unto God for mercy. 

Of this judgment was Gul. Parisiensis, who understood 

-ttliat the words cctiarracks cceliy or windowa of heaven^ were 

^o be taken for the former conjunction, or for these watery 

sdgns, Cancer, Pisces, Pleiades, Hyades, and Orion ; and of 

'S:he planets. Mars, Venus, and the Moon : which are the for- 

cAAe causes of the greatest inundations. His own words are 

'^hese: Nondvm inieUigoprophetam HebrcBorum catarractaa 

^^ceU vocasse, niH partes iUas aeU, qu(B generaiivcB sunt 

jDluviarum et immdationum aquarum, qiiales sunt signa 

^MquaHcOj ut Ccmcer^ &c. as aforesaid. ^^ As yet,^ saith he, 

** I perceive not what the prophet of the Hebrews meaneth 

^* by. those words, catarractcB ccsliy or windows of heaven^ 

*• unless he thereby understands those celestial powers, by 

^^ whose influences are engendered the rain and inundations 

** of waters, such as are the watery signs of Cancer,'* &c. 

But in a word, as it might please God, that in the course 
of his unsearchable wisdom this conjunction should at such 
time be ; so did he, as aforesaid, add vigour and faculty, 
and gave to every operation increase of virtues, violent 
eruptions to springs and fountains, commanding them to 
cast out the whole treasure and heap of their waters; tak- 
ing retention from the clouds, and condensing air into water 
I7 the ministry of his angels, or howsoever else best pleased 
Ws all-powerfulness. 

/The word lutraf^vnt properly aUido, orfrango. Hence, because 

^igi^fielh any place of stoppage, windows do not only open, but also 

f^^t which the force Of the water shut, the word hath been expounded 

y^g naturally carried downwards, (windows) for bars and floodgates. 
^^ and breaketh; of a^mv^v. 
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SECT. VI. 

That there was no need of any new creation of matter to inake the 
universal flood ; and what are catarractae coeli. Gen. vii. ii. 

NOW if it be objected, that God doth not create any 
thing of new, (for God rested the seventh day, that is, he 
did not then after create any new species,) which granted, it 
may seem that then all the earth and air had not waters suf- 
ficient to cover the habitable world fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains. Of this proposition, whether God hath 
so restrained himself or no, I will not dispute ; but for the 
consequent, which is, that the world had want of water to 
overcover the highest mountains, I take that conceit to be 
unlearned and fooUsh : for it is written, that the Jbuntains 
of the great deep were broken wp, that is, the waters forsook 
the very bowels of the earth ; and all whatsoever was dis- 
persed therein pierced and broke through the face thereof. 
Then let us consider that the earth had above twenty-one 
thousand miles ; the diameter of the earth according to that 
circle seven thousand miles ; and then from the superficies 
to the centre some three thousand five hundred miles : take 
then the highest mountain of the world, Caucasus, Taurus, 
Olympus, or Atlas, the mountains of Armenia or Scythia, 
or that (of all others the highest) in Teneriff, and I do not 
find that he who looketh highest stretcheth above thirty 
miles upright. It is not then impossible, answering reason 
with reason, that all those waters mixed within the earth 
three thousand five hundred miles deep should not well help 
to cover the space of thirty miles in height, this thirty miles 
upright being found in the depths of the earth one hundred 
and sixteen times: for thejbwntains of the great deep were 
broken tip, and the waters drawn out of the bowels of the 
earth. Secondly, If we consider what proportion the earth 
beareth to the extension of the air over and above it, we 
shall find the difference exceeding great. If then it pleased 
God to condense but so much of this air as every where 
compass6th and embraceth the earth, which condensation is 
a conversion of air into water, a change familiar in those 
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elements, it will not seem strange to men of judgment, yea 
but of ordinary understanding, that the earth (God so pleas- 
ing) was covered over with waters without any new creation. 
Lastly, For the opinions of Gulielmus Farisiensis, and 
Aliacensis, to which I may add Berosus and others, that 
such a conjunction there was, foreshewing that destruction 
ty waters which followed ; and that by the words catar- 
-radiB eoeli, or windows ofheaveuj was meant this conjunc- 
tion, there needs no other answer than that observation of 
Xudovicus Vives, who affirmeth, that by the gravest astro- 
Jogers it was observed, that in the year 1524 there should 
liappen the like conjunction as at Noah^s flood, than which^ 
saith he, there was never a more fair, dry, and seasonable 
jrear : the like destruction was prophesied of the year 1588; 
J3ut Picus earl of Mirandula proveth that there could not 
1)6 any such conjunction at that time. 

To conclude, I find no other mystery in the words catar- 
ToctcB coelif than that the clouds were meant thereby; 
31oses using the word windows of heaven^ (if that be the 
sense of the words,) to express the violence of the rains, and 
pouring down of .waters. For whosoever hath seen those 
fallings of water which sometimes happen in the Indies, 
^hich are called the spouts, (where clouds do not break into 
drops, but fall with a resistless violence in one body,) may 
properly use that manner of speech which Moises did, that 
the windows or floodgates of heaven opened; which is, that 
waters fell contrary to custom and that order which we call 
natural. God then loosened the power retentive in the up- 
permost air, and the waters fell in abundance: Behold^ 
saith ^ Job, he withholdeth the waters^ and they dry tvp ; 
or better in Latin, et omnia siccantur; ^^ and all things are 
*^ dried up ;^ but when he sendeth them out, they destroy the 
^orth; and in the S6th chapter, A^ bindeth the waters in the 
^%d«: but these bonds God loosed at that time of the ge- 
i^eral flood, and called up the waters which slept in the great 
deep; and these joining together covered the earth, till they 

'' Job xii. 15. 
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had performed the work of his will ; which done, ^he then 
commanded them to return into their dark and vast caves, 
and the rest (by a wind) rarefied again into air, formerly 
condensed into drops. 

SECT. VII. 

Of some remainder of the memory of Noah among the heathen. 

NOAH commanded by God, before the fall of those wa- 
ters, entered the ark which he had built, with his own wife, 
and his sons, and his sons^ wives, taking with them of every 
creature, which took life by generation, seven of the dean, 
and of the unclean two. Noah, according to Philo, ^gnifi- 
eth quietness ; after others, and according to the prophecy 
of his father Lamech, cessation ; to whom after-times gave 
many names answering his antiquity, zeal, virtue, and other 
qualities : as, the first Ogyges, because in the time of the 
Grecian Ogyges there was also a great flood of Achaia; 
Saturn they called him, because he was the father of na- 
tions ; others gave him the name of Prometheus, who was 
said to steal away Jupiter^s fire ; fire in that place being 
taken and understood for the knowledge of Grod and hea- 
venly things. Others think that he was so called for his 
excellent wisdom and foresight. He had also the name of 
Janus, id est^ vinostis, because Jain signifieth wine in the 
Hebrew. And so TertuUian finds him written in libris ri- 
ttudilms, in the books of ceremonies, preceding both Saturn, 
Uranus, and Jove ; which three enjoyed an elder time than 
all the other ancientest feigned gods. And this name Jain 
is taken from the Hebrew and Syrian, and not from the La- 
tin ; for it was in use before there was any Latin nation, or 
any kingdom by that name known. Of the antiquity of Ja- 
nus, Fabius Pictor giveth this testimony : Jani (etaie nuOa 
erat monorchia, quia mortalUms pectoribus nondum Juese* 
rat tdla regnandi cupidiku, &c. Vinum etjar primus pO" 
pulos docuit Janus ad sacrificia : primus enim aras et po- 
mceria et solera docuit ; ^^ In the time of Janus,*" saith he, 

• Gen. viii. i. 
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^^ there was no monarchy ; for the desire of rule had not 
'^folded itself about the hearts of men. Janus first taught 
<' the people to sacrifice wine and meal; he first set up altars, 
^^ instituted gardens and solitary groves, wherein they used to 
*' pray; with other holy rites and ceremonies.*" A greater tes- 
timony than this there cannot be found among the heathen, 
which in all agreeth so well with the scriptures. For first, 
whilst Noah flourished, there was not any king or monarch, 
Nimrod being the first that took on him sovereign author- 
ity. Secondly, <^Noah after the flood was the first that 
planted the vine, and became a husbandman ; and therefore 
offered the first-fruits of both, to wit, wine and meal. 
Thirdly, He was the first that raised an altar, and offered 
^ sacrifice to God, a thanksgiving for his merciful goodness 
towards him. Noah was also signified in the name of Bi- 
firons, (which was given to Janus,) because he beheld the 
times both before and after the flood, ^ Quia prceterita no- 
verity etjiitura prospexerit^ saith Arnobius. ^^ Because he 
^^ knew what was past, and provided for what was to come.^ 
He was also in the person of Janus shadowed by the name 
of duioSj and semen orbis, " the seed of the world ;^ be- 
cause as out of that confused heap was drawn all kinds oi 
beasts and plants, so from Noah came all mankind; whereof 
Ovid in the person of Janus : 

s Me chaos antiqui (nam sum res prisca) vocabant, 
Aspice quam longi temporis acta cano. 

The ancients called me chaos : my great years 
By those old times, of which I sing, appears. 

He was also entitled Caelum and Solj Heaven and the 
Sun, for his excellent knowledge in astronomy ; Vertum-^ 
'i^) Bacchus, and Liber Pater ; not that latter, which Diod. 
Sicolus and Alexander Aphrodiseus so call, because he was 
^e restorer of the Greeks to their former liberty, but in 
respect of the flood. For the Greeks called Liber rijj, and 
"is nurses Hyades, of rain, because Noah entered the ark, 

G«n. IX. 30. *■ Am. cont. Gent 1. 6. 

•Gen. Tui. 20. « Ovid, de Fastis, 1. 1 . 
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when the sun joined with the stars Hyades, a constellation 
in the brow or neck of Taurus, and ever after a monument 
of Noah'*s flood. He was also by others sumamed Triton, 
a marine god, the son of Neptune ; because he lived in 
safety on the waters. So was he known by the name of 
i Dionysus f qiuisi hawa-crMv^ mentem pungens^ bite-brain, or 
wit-stinger, though Diodorus conceives otherwise, and de- 
rives that name apatre et loco, of his father and the place 
of his birth, to wit, of Jove and Nysa, a town of Arabia 
Felix, saith Suidas out of Orpheus. He had also the by- 
name of ^ Taurus, or Taurophagus ; because he first yoked 
oxen and tilled the ground, according to that of Moses; 
^ And Noah became an hitsba/ndman. Now howsoever the 
Grecians vaunt of their Theban Bacchus, (otherwise Diony- 
sus,) it is certain that the name was borrowed, and the in- 
vention stolen from Noah. But this name of Bacchus, more 

• 

anciently Boachus, was taken, saith ™ Gul. Stuckius, and 
out of him Danseus, from Noachus, N being changed into 
B; and it is the more probable, because it cannot be 
doubted but that Noah was the first planter of the vine 
after the flood ; and of Noah (the first and ancient Bacchus) 
were all those fables devised, of which Diodorus complain- 
eth in his fourth book and fifth chapter. This first Bac- 
chus, to wit, Noah, was sumamed Nysius, of the mountain 
Nysa in India, where the Grecian Bacchus never came, 
whatsoever themselves feign of his enterprises; and these 
mountains of Nysa join with those of Paropanisus, and those 
other eastern mountains, on which the ark of Noah rested 
after the flood. 

Furthermore, to the end that the memory of this second 
parent of mankind might the better be preserved, there were 
founded by his issues many great cities which bare hi»name; 
with many rivers and mountains; which oftentimes forgat 
that it was done in his regard, because the many names 
given him brought the same confusion to places as to him- 

» Nat. Com. 1. 5. c, 13. " Stuck, in libris Convivalibas, et 

^ Coelius. Dansiis de prima Muudi state. 

' Gen. ix. 20. 
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self. Notwithstanding all which, we find the city of Noah 
upon the banks of the Red sea and elsewhere ; the river of 
^ Noas in Thrace, which Strabo calleth Noarus, Ptolemy, 
Danus, dividing lUyria from Panonia. Thus much for 
the name. 

SECT. vm. 

Of sundry particulars touching the ark ; as the place where it was 

madCy the inatter^ fashion^ and name, 

NOW in what part of the world Noah built the ark, it 
doth not appear in the scriptures, neither do I find any ap- 
proved authcMT that hath written thereof; only Goropius 
Becanus in his Indo-Scythia conceiveth that Noah built his 
ark near the mountains of Caucasus, because on those hills 
are found the goodliest cedars : for when Alex. Macedon 
made the war among a people called Nyss^, inhabiting the 
other ude of Caucasus, he found all their burials and se- 
pulehres^ wrought over with cedar. To this place, saith Be- 
canus, Noah repaired, both to separate himself from the re^ 
probate giants, who rebelled against God and nature, as also 
because he would not be interrupted in the building of the 
ark; to which also he addeth the conveniency of rivers, 
to transport the timber which he used, without troubling 
any other carriages. 

Only this we are sure of, that the ark was built in some 
part of the eastenv world ; and, to my understanding, not 
&r from the place where it rested after tlie flood. For Noah 
did not use any mast or sail, (as in other ships,) and th^e- 
fore did the ark no otherwise move than the hulk or body 
of a ship doth in a calm sea. Also because it is not proba- 
ble diat during these continual and downright rains there 
^ere any winds at all, therefore was the ark little moved 
fi^ona the place where it was fashioned and set together. For 
itis written, ^God ftmde a wind to pass wpon the earthy 
^ Ae VHXbers ceased ; and therefore it may be gather- 
ed, that during the fall of the waters there was not atty 

■ Win. I. 6. Steph. de Urb. Herod. 1. 4. Strabo, 1. 7. • Gen. viii. i. 
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storm or forcible wind at all, which could drive the ark any 
great distance from the place where it was first by the wa- 
ters lifted up. This is also the more probable, if that an- 
cient opinion be true, as it is very likely, that the ark had 
fundum planum^ " a flat bottom,'^ and not raised in form 
of a ship with a sharpness forward, to cut the waves for the 
better speed. 

This kind of vessel the Hebrews call Thebet, and the 
Greeks Larnax, for so they termed Deucaliorfs ship ; and 
some say that the hill Parnassus, to which in eight days he 
arrived, was first called Lamassus, and by the change of L 
into P, Parnassus ; but P Pausanias thinks that it took name 
of a son of the nymph Cleodorae, called Parnassus, the in- 
ventor of auguration. 

^ Peuceros finds the word Parnassus to have no affinity 
with the Greek, but thinks it derived from the Hebrew word 
naha^j which signifieth auguration and divination: or from 
har or parai^ as in his chapter of oracles in the leaf before 
cited^ 

>* Joseph us calls the ark machina^ by the general name of 
a huge frame ; and Epiphanius out of the Hebrew, Aron ; 
but herein lieth the difference between Aron iand Thevet, 
that Aron signifieth properly the ark of the sanctuary, but 
Thevet such a vessel as swimmeth and beareth itself upon 
the waters* 

Lastly, this ark of Noah differed from the fashion of a 
ship in this, that it had a cover and roof, with a crest in the 
midst thereof, and the sides declining like the roof of an 
house; to the end, both to cast off the waters, and that 
thereunder ^Noah himself and his children might shelter 
and separate themselves from the noisomeness of the many 
beasts which filled the other rooms and parts of the ark. 

Of what wood the ark was built it is uncertain. The He- 
brew word gopher^ once and in this place only used, is di- 
versely understood ; and though the matter be of little im- 
portance, yet this difference there is, that the Geneva trans- 

p Stepb. de Urb. fol. 227. ' Epiph. in Ancor. 

4 De Oracul. fol. 94. • Gen. vi. 16. 
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lation calls it pine-tree ; the Rabbine, cedar ; the Seventy, 
square timber ; the Latin, smooth timber. Others will have 
it cypress-trees, as dedicated to the dead, because cypress is 
^worn at funerals. But out of doubt, if the word gopher 
signify any special kind of timber, Noah obeyed the voice 
of God therein ; if not, he was not then curious as touching 
che kind or nature of the wood, having the promise of God, 
£ind his grace and mercy for his defence. For with Noah 
God promised ^ to establish Ms covenant. " Pliny afiirmeth, 
t^hat in Egypt it was the use to build ships of cedar, which 
t:he worms eat not ; and he avoweth, that he saw in Utica, 
in the temple of Apollo, cedar beams, laid in the time of 
t:lie foundation of the city, and that they were still sound in 
liis time, which was above 1188 years after; proving there- 
by, that this kind of wood was not subject to putrifying or 
moulding in a very long time. But in that it is easy to cut, 
light to carry, and of a sweet savour, lasting also better than 
any other wood ; and because near the place where the ark 
Tested, there are found great store of these cedar-trees, as 
also in all the mountains of the east, besides those of Liba- 
nus, it is probable enough that the ark might be of that 
wood : which hath, besides the other commodities, the great- 
est length of timber, and therefore fittest to build ships 
withal. Pererius cpnceiveth that the ark had divers sorts 
of timber, and that the bottom had of one sort, the deck 
and partition of another ; all which may be true or false, if 
gopher may be taken for timber in general. True it is that 
cedar will serve for all parts of a ship, as well for the body 
as for masts and yards. But Noah had most respect to the 
direction received from God ; to the length, breadth, and - 
betght, and to the partitions of the ark ; and to pitch it, 
and to divide it into cabins, thereby to sever the clean beasts 
from the unclean, and to preserve their several sorts of 
food; and that it might be capable of all kind of living 
creatures, according to the numbers by God appointed. All 
which when Noah had gathered together, he cast his confi- 

* Gen. ri. i8. ^ Plin. 1. i6. c. 40. 
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dence wholly on God, who by his angels steered this ship 
without a rudder, and directed it without the help of a com- 
pass or the north-star. The pitch which Noah used is by 
some supposed to have been a kind of bitumen, whereof 
there is great quantity about the valley of * Sodom and Go- 
morrah, now the Dead sea, or Asphaltes ; and in the region 
of Babylon, and in the West Indies ; and herein it exceed- 
eth other pitch, that it melts not widi the sun, but by the 
fire only, after the manner of hard wax. 

SECT. IX. 

That the ark was of sufficient capacity, 

TH£ ark, according to God^s commandment, had of 
length three hundred cubits, fifty of breadth, and thirty 
deep or high ; by which proportion it had six parts of 
length to one of breadth, and ten times in length to one of 
depth ; of which St. Augustine : X Proculdubio figwra est 
peregrincmtis in hoc scsculo civitatis Dei, hoc est, ecdesuB, 
gucBjit scdva per lignum, in quopependit Mediator Dei et 
hominum^ homo Christus Jesus : ncmi et mensura ipsa Ion" 
gitudinis, altitudinis, TMitudinisque ejtis significai corpus 
humcmumy in citjus veritaie ad homi/nes prcBnundatus est 
venturuSy et venit, &c. ** Without doubt,*" saith he, '* it is 
^* a figure of the city of God, travelling in this world as a 
stranger, that is, of the church, saved by the tree where- 
upon the Mediator between God and man, the man Jesus 
Christ, did hang : for even the very measure of the l^igth, 
^^ height, €md breadth, answereth the shape of man^s body, in 
" the truth whereof the coming of Christ was foretold and 
** performed.^ 

By what kind of cubit the ark was measured, it hath been 
a disputed question among the fathers and others ; and the 
difierences are in efiect these : the first kind of cubit (called 
the common) containeth one foot and a half, measured fnkn 
the sharp of the elbow to the point of the middle finger. 
The second, (the palm cubit,) which taketh one handful voxxte - 

* Pererius. y De Civitate Pei, 1. 15. c. 26. 
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than the ccHnmon. The third is called regius cubitiis, or 
the Peradan cubit, which exceedeth the common cubit three 
inches. The fourth is the sacred cubit, which containeth 
the common or vulgar cubit double, wanting but a quarter 
4X fourth port. Lastly, there is a fifth cubit, called geome« 
trical, which containeth six common cubits. But of all these 
sorts, which were ccHnmonly measured by the vulgar cubit^ 
the alteration and diminution of men^s statures hath made 
€he diffisrence. For as there is now a less proportion of Ik>- 
^lies, so is the common cubit, from the sharp of the elbow 
€o the point of the middle finger, of less length than it was 
in elder times. 

St. Augustine, considering the many sorts of beasts and 

Urds which the ark held, with their food and water, was 

CNHnetimes of opinion that the ark had proportion after the 

l^eometrical cubit, which containeth almost six of the com- 

xnon. For ^ measuring the ark by the vulgar cubit, it did 

»ot exceed the capacity of that vessel built by Hiero of Sy- 

sracuse, or the ship of Ptolemy Philo-pater. But St. Au^ 

gustine (who at the first was led by Origen) changed his 

judgment as touching the geometrical cubit; and found, 

^tipon better consideration, that there needed not so huge a 

lx)dy to preserve all sorts of creatures by God appointed to 

Vie reserved. For it was not needful to take any kinds of 

fishes into the ark, because they were kept living, saith St. 

Augusdne, in their own element : * Non fait necesse con* 

servare in area qute possent in aqiiis vivere; non sohim 

fnersa mdnt pisces^ verum snpematantia siaU multcB aJitH ; 

^ It was not needful to conserve those creatures in the ark 

'^whidi could live in the waters; and not only fishes, 

•' which can live under water, but also those fowls which sit 

** attd swim on them.*^ And again, Terra^ non aqtta, male* 

<Bcto ; quia Adcmi non htiftis^ sed iUiusJructum vetHum co- 

"wfi^; " It was the earth, and not the waters, which God 

** cursed : for of the forbidden fruit of the earth, and not of 



. ' Athen. Dipnosop. 1. 4. Plutarch. « Aug. dc Civit. Dci> 1. 5. c. 27. 
^aviuDcmetrii. 
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^^ the sea, did Adam eat;^ so as St. Augustine gathered 
hereupon, as aforesaid, that so huge a frame needed not. 

And if we look with the eyes of judgment hereunto, w< 
shall find nothing monstrous therein ; although the imagi 
nations of men, who, for the most part, have more of mis 
chief and of ignorance, than of any reverend reason, fin( 
many impossibilities in this work of God. But it is mani 
fest, and undoubtedly true, that many of the species, whid 
now seem difiering and of several kinds, were not then if 
rerum natura. For those beasts which are of mixed natures 
either they were not in that age, or else it was not ileedful ti 
preserve them ; seeing they might be generated again b] 
others, as the mules, the hyenas, and the like ; the one begot 
ten by asses and mares, the other by foxes and wolves. Anc 
whereas by discovering of strange lands, wherein there an 
found divers beasts and birds, differing in colour or statun 
from those of these northern parts, it may be supposed by i 
superficial consideration, that all those which wear red anc 
pied skins, or feathers, are differing from those that are les; 
painted, and wear plain russet or black ; they are much mis 
taken that so think. And for my own opinion, I find nt 
difference, but only in magnitude, between the cat of Eu 
rope and the ounce of India ;' dnd even those dogs whid 
are become wild in Hispaniola, with which the Spaniard 
used to devour the naked Indians, are now changed M 
wolves, and begin to destroy the breed of their cattle, and 
do also oftentimes tear asunder their own children. ^ Thi 
cdftlmon crow and rook of India is full of red feathers k 
the drowned and low islands of Caribana ; and the black- 
bird and thrush hath its feathers mixed with black and car- 
nation in the north parts of Virginia. The dog-fish ol 
England is the shark of the south ocean : for if colour oi 
magnitude made a difference of species, then were the ne- 
groes, which we call the black-mores, tio/i ammoZea ratuma- 
lia, ^^ not men, but some kind of strange beasts -^ and so the 
giants of the south America should be of another kind than 

^ Acost. Hist. Indiae. 
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the people of this part of the world. We also see it daily 
that the natures of fruits are changed by transplantation*, 
some to better, some to worse, especially with the change of 
chmate. Crabs may be made good fruit by often grafting, 
and the best melons will change in a year or two to common 
cucumbers by being set in a barren soil. Therefore taking 
the kinds precisely of all creatures, as they were by God 
created, or out of the earth by his ordinance produced ; the 
ark, after the measure of the common cubit, was sufficiently 
capacious to contain of all, according to the number by God 
appointed : for if we add but half a foot of measure to the 
common cubit, which had a foot and a half of giantly star- 
ture, (and less allowance we cannot give to the difference be-r 
tvireen them and us,) then did the ark contain six hundred 
foot in length, and one hundred foot in breadth, and sixty 
foot in depth. 

But first of all, to make it manifest that the geometrical 
cubit is not used in the scripture, the stature of the giants 
therein named may suffice. For if the bed of ^ Og king of 
Bashan had been nine geometrical cubits long, it had taken 
fifty-four cubits of the commoji, which make eighty foot : 
and ^ Goliah, who had the length of six cubits and a hand- 
ful, (which makes nine foot and a handful, a proportion cre- 
dible ;) if these cubits had been geometrical, then had been 
fifty-four foot in height and upwards, which were mon- 
strous and most incredible : for (according to this propor- 
tion) the head of Goliah had been nine foot long, and far 
.ireightier and bigger than all David's body, who carried it 
away. 

• Again, if the geometrical cubit had been used for a mea- 
sure in the scripture, as many commentators have observed, 
then would the altar (appointed to contain five cubits of 
length, five of breadth, and three of height) have' reached 
the l^igth of twenty-seven foot upright, and so must their 
priests have ascended by steps or ladders to have performed 
their sacrifices thereon, which was contrary to God's com- 

*Deut. iii. if. <* i Sam. xvii. 4. 
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mandment given in these words : ^ Thou sbaJi not go vp 
mth steps unto mine altar, that thy shame be not discovered • 
thereon ; and therefore was the altar but three ocHHinon cu- 
bits high, which make four foot, that their priests standing 
thereby might execute their ofSce : wherefore I may eon- 
elude, that the cubit mentioned in the scriptures was not die 
geometrical, but the ordinary cubit of one foot and a half, 
according to the measure of ^antly stature; which measure, 
doubtless, might give much the m(»*e <»padty to the ark, 
although it be also probable, that as the men were, so woe 
the horses whereon they rode, and all oth^ creatures, ct a 
correspondent size. And yet, as I take it, though by this 
means there were not any whit the more room in the aric, it 
were not hard to conceive how all the distinct spedes of 
animals, whose lives cannot be preserved in the waters, 
might, according to their present quantities, be contained in 
a vessel of those dimensions which the ark had ; allowing to 
the cubit one foot and a half of our now usual measurer 
vrhence it foUoweth of necessity, that those large bodies 
which were in the days of Noah might have room sufficient 
in the ark, which was measured by a cubit oi length propor- 
tionable. 

How the appointed number of oreatures to be saved, 
that is, seven of the clean, two of the unclean, (with neces* 
sary food,) might have place in the ark, Butaeo hath very 
learnedly declared; the Inief sum of whose discourse to that 
purpose is this : '< The length of the ark was three hundred 
cubits, whidi multiplied by the breadth, niamely fifty cubits, 
and the product by the height of thirty cubits, sheweth the 
^^ whole concavity to have been 460,000.'" Now whereas the 
posts, walls, and other partitions of lodgings may seem to 
have taken up a great part of the hollow ; the height c^ 
the roof, which (the perpendicular being one cubit) con- 
tained 7500 cubical cubes, was a sufficient recompense : if 
therefore in, a ship of sudi greatness we seek room for 
eighty-nine distinct species of beasts, or, lest any should be 

^ Exod. XX. 26. 
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omitted, tor one hundred several kinds, we srhall eai^ly find 
{dace both for them and for the Inrdfi, which in bigness are 
no way answerable to diem, and for meat to sustain them 
alL For there are three sorts ol beasts, whose bodies are of 
a quantity best known ; the beef, the sheep, and the wolf; 
to which the rest may be reduced, by saying, according to 
Aristotle, that one elephant is answerable to four becTes, one 
lion to two wolves, and so of the rest. Of beasts, some feed 
on vegetables, others on flesh. There are (me and thirty 
kinds of the greater sort, feeding on vegetables ; of which 
number only three are clean, according to the law of Mo- 
ses, whereof seven of a kind entered into the ark, namely, 
three couples tor breed, and one odd for sacrifice; the other 
eight and twenty kinds were taken by two of each kind ; so 
that in all there were in the ark one and twenty great beasts 
«lean, and six and fifty unclean, estimable for largeness as 
irinety-one beeves ; yet for a supplement, (lest perhaps any 
species be omitted,) let them be valued as one hundred and 
twenty beeves. Of the lesser sort, feeding on vegetables, 
were in the ark six and twenty kinds, estimable with good 
allowance for supply, as fourscore sheep. Of those which 
devour flesh, were two and thirty kinds, answerable to three- 
score and four wolves. All these two hundred and eighty 
beasts might be kept in one story or room of the ark in their 
several cabins ; their meat in a second ; the birds and their 
provisHoii in a third, with place to spare for Noah and his 
iamily, and all their necessaries. 

SECT. X. 

Tint the arkr^ted upon part of the Mil Taurus, or Caucasus, 
between the East Indies and Scythia, 

§. I. 

^ preterition of S09ne questions less material ; with a note of the use 
of this question, to find out the metropolis of nations. 

What time Noah took to build the ark, I leave to 
others to dispute ; but he received the commandment from 
^od one hundred years before the waters fell; and had 
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therefore choice of time and leisure sufficient. As for the 
number of decks and partitions^ which Origen divides into 
four, St. Augustine into three, I will not trouble the reader 
with the controversy ; or whether those creatures, which 
sometimes rest on the land, other times in the waters, as the 
crocodiles, now called alegartosy the sea-cows or sea-horses, 
were kept in the ark or no, I think it a needless curiosity; 
and yet to this saith Pererius, and others before him, that 
a fish-pool might be made as well within the ark as in Hi- 
ero's ship of Syracuse. Lastly, to consider or labour to dis- 
prove the foolery of the Hebrews, who suppose that the ark 
was lightened by a carbuncle, or had windows of crystal to 
receive in light and keep out water, were but to revive the 
buried vanities of former times. But that which I sedc 
most to satisfy myself and others in, is in what part of the 
world the ark rested after the flood ; because the true un- 
derstanding of some of these places (as the seat of the ter- 
restrial paradise, and the resting of the ark) do only and 
truly teach the world^s plantation, and the beginning of na- 
tions, before and after the flood ; and all story, as well ge- 
neral as particular, thereby may be the better understood. 

§. 2. 

* I 
I 

A proposal of the common opinion, that the ark rested upon same 

of tJie hills of Armenia, 

AND first, for the true place where the ark rested after 
the flood, and from what part of the world the children of 
Noah travelled to their first settlement and plantation, I am 
resolved, without any presumption, that therein the most 
writers were utterly mistaken. And I am not led so to think 
out of any humour or newness of opinion, or singularity ; 
but do herein ground myself on the original and first truth, 
which is the word of God; and after that, upon reason, and 
the most probable circumstances thereon depending. For 
whereas it is written, Ukat the ark stayed upon one of the 
mountains of Ararat, which the Chaldean paraphrast hath 

a 

^ Gen. viii, 4. 
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converted Kardu, meaiiing the hills Gordsei, or Gordisei^ in 
Armenia the Greaterj (as the words Gordsei and Eardu seem 
to be one and the same,) of which opinion also the most of 
our interpreters are; I find neither scripture nor reason 
which teacheth any such thing; to wit, that it rested oh 
that part of Ararat, which is in the greater Armenia. sNi- 
cblaus Damascenus calls this mountain of Ararat, Bans, be- 
ing the same which the Chaldean nameth Kardu, to which 
mountain the friar Annius (citing this place out of Josephus) 
makes him find another adjoining, called Ocila, and to say 
that the ark (of which Moses the lawgiver of the Hebrews 
Wrote) did first take ground on this Ocila. But I do not 
find any such mountain in being as this Ocila; neither is 
there any mention of it in the place of Josephus. Strabo 
remembereth a promontory in Arabia Felix of that name, 
and Pliny finds a mart-town so called in tRe same, which 
Ptolemy calls Ocilis, Pinetus Acyla, and Niger Zidon. But 
this Ocila of Damascenus, or rather of Annius, seenieth to 
be one and a part of the Armenian mountains. Berosus 
calleth those mountains of Armenia Gordiaei, and Curtius 
Cordaei ; Ptolemy Gordaei and Gordiaei ; of which the coun- 
try next adjoining is by this Nicolaus Damascenus called 
Ninyada, perhaps, as ^ Becanus conjectures, for Myliada, 
or rather Minni ; which word is used for Armenia Minor. 
And the very word of Armenia seems to be compounded of 
this word Minni, and Aram ; as if we should say Minni of 
Syria ; for that Armenia also was a part of Sjrria, » Pliny 
^tnesseth. Epiphanius placeth the Cardyes about these 
mountains, whom others call Gordieni, or Gordeni. The 
mountains are seated apart from all other to the north of 
that ledge of mountains called Taurus, or Niphates, in the 
phuns of Armenia the Great, near the lake of Thospitis; 
whence the river of Tigris floweth in seventy-five degrees 
of longitude, and forty-one and forty-two degrees of latitude. 
One of the mountains Gordiaei, (that which surmounteth the 
rest,) Epiphanius calls Lubar, which in the Armenian signi- 

M 
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fieth a place of descent ; but this out of ^ Josephus : wMdi 
name, saith Junius, was of the event, because of Noah*s 
coming down with his children. But this also I take to be 
a supposed event; seeing any hai, from whence on eveiy 
side we must descend, may thus be called ; as Junius cor- 
rects the place in Josephus Aot;/3api^, Kubaris. That the 
place is thus to be read, he conjectureth, because Joseph. 
1. 1. c. 4. says, the place is called 'Axo/3«Ti7pioy, as it were the 
descent or coming down; and £jn[^an. 1. 1. cont. Haeres. 
calls it \ipag ; which word in the Armenian and Egyptian 
tongue mgnifieth descent, of hiba/Tj which is to descend; 
whence also lubra is a synagogue, because it was commonly 
built on some high place; whereof also the Latin delnbrum 
may seem to be derived ; and Acts vi. 9* they that belonged 
to the synagogue of the Egyptians are called Hbertmi^ tot 
Ivbra tenu. Yet this opinion hath been embraced from age 
to age ; receiving a habit of strength by time, and allow- 
ance without any further examination ; although the name 
of Lubar might otherwise rightly be given, especially to 
that mountain, by reason that the passage was more fair, 
up and down unto it, than to any of the rest adjoining. 

§• 3- 
The first argument against the common opinion, TTtey that came 
to build Babel would have come sooner, had they come from so 
near a place as Armenia. 

BUT there are many arguments to persuade me that 
the ark of Noah did not rest itself in any part of Armenia, 
and that the mountain Ararat was not Baris, nor any one<tf 
the Gordisean mountains. 

For first, it is agreed by all who follow ^ Berosus, thai 
it was in the one hundred and thirtieth year, or in the year 
one hundred and thirty one. after the flood, when Nimrod 
came into the valley of Shinaar, which valley was afterwards 
called Babylonia, Cush, and Chaldea. If then the ark had 
first found land in Armenia, it is very improbable that the 

^ Joseph, de Antiq. 1. 1. c. 4. ' Beros. 1. 1. 
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children of Noah^ which earae into that valley, coukl have 
spent so many years in so short a passage; seeing the re-^ 
gion of Mesopotamia was only interjacent, which might by 
«asy journeys have been passed over in twenty days ; and 
to hasten and help which passage the navigable river of T'u 
gris offered itself, which is every where tran^Mssable by 
boats of great burden : so as where the desert on the one 
side reasted their expedition, the river on the contrary side 
served to advance it; the river rising out of the same ledge 
£^ mountains, or at the foot of them, where the ark of Noah 
was first supposed to settle itself; then, if the nations which 
followed Nimrod still doubted the surprise of a second flood, 
(according to tli^ opinions of the ancient Hebrews,) it sound- 
eth ill to the ear of reason, that they would have spent many 
years in that low and overflown valley of Mesopotamia, so 
called of the many rivers which embroider or compass it : 
for the effects witnessed their affections, and the works 
which they imdartook, their unbelief; being m> sooner sacm 
rived in Shinaar, but they began to provide themselves of a 
defence (by erecting Babel) against any future or feared in- 
undation. Now at Babel it was that Nimrod began his 
kingdom, the first known city of the world founded after 
the flood, about one hundred and thirty one years, or, as 
others suppose, ten years later ; though, for myself, I nu 
ther think that they undertook that work in two respects ; 
first, to make themselves famous, ^to get u^ a name, saith 
the text ; secondly, thereby to usurp dominion over the rest. 

§.4. 

The second argument, that the eastern people were most ancient in 
populosUy, and in aU human glory. 

FOR a second argument: the civility, magnificence, and 
multitude of people, (wherein the east parts of the world first 
^undedy) hath more weight than any thing which hath 
i^een or can be said for Armenia, and for Noah^s taking land 
^ere. And that this is true, the use of printing and artil- 

•" Gen. X. 10. Beros. I. r. 
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lery (among many other things which the east had) may 
easily persuade us, that those sun-rising nations were the 
most ancient. The certainty of this report, that the East 
Indians (time out of mind) have had guns and ordnance of 
battery, confirmed by the Portugals and others, makes us 
now to understand, that the place of Philostratus in Vita 
ApolUmii Tyaneiy I. 2. c. 14. is no fable, though expressed 
in fabulous words ; when he saith, that the wise men, which 
dwell between Hyphasis and Ganges, use not themselves to 
go forth into battle ; but that they drive away their ene- 
mies with thunder and lightning sent from Jupiter. By 
which means It is said, that Hercules, ^Egyptius, and Bac- 
chus, joining their forces, were defeated there ; and that 
this Hercules there cast away his golden shield. For the 
invention of letters was ignorantly ascribed to Cadmus, be- 
cause he brought them first into Greece ; of which the peo- 
ple (then rude and savage) had reason to give him the ho- 
nour, from whom they received the benefit. But it is true, 
that letters are no less ancient than Seth or Enoch were; 
for they are said to have written on pillars of stone, as be- 
fore remembered, long before the flood. But from the east- 
ern world it was that John Cuthenberg, a German, brought 
the device of printing; by whom Conradus being instructed, 
brought the practice thereof to Rome; and after that, Ni- 
colaus Gerson, a Frenchman, bettered both the letters and 
invention. And, notwithstanding that this mystery was then 
supposed to be but newly bom, the Chinaos had letters long 
before either the Egyptians or Phoenicians ; and also the art 
•of printing, when as the Greeks had neither any civil know- 
ledge, or any letters among them. 

And that this is true, both the Portugals and Spaniards 
have witnessed, who about an. hundred years since disco- 
vered those kingdoms, and do now enjoy their rich trades 
therein : for the Chinaos account all other nations but sa- 
vages in respect of themselves. 

And to add strength to this argument, the conquest and 
story of Alex. Macedon may justly be called to witness, who 
found more cities and sumptuosity in that little kingdom of 
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Porus, which lay side by side to the East India, than in all 
bis other travels and undertakings. For in Alexander'^s time, 
learning and greatness had not travelled so far to the west 
as Rome ; Alexander esteeming of Italy but as a barbarous 
country, and of Rome as of a village. But it was Babylon 
that stood in his eye, and the fame of the east pierced his 
ears. And if we look as far as the sun-rising, and hear 
Paulus Verietus what he reporteth of the uttermost angle 
and island thereof, we shall find that those nations have sent 
out, and not received, lent knowledge, and not borrowed it 
from the west. For the further east, to this day, the more 
civil, the further west, the more savage. And of the isle of 
Japan (now Zipingari) Venetus maketh this report : IucoUb 
religioniy Uteris^ et sapientice sunt addictissimi^ et veritatis 
indagatores acerrimi ; nihU Ulisjrequentius oroHcmef quam 
(more nostro) sacris in delubris exercent: unum cognoscwnt 
prmcipemy unum Deum adorant, ** The islanders are ex- 
'^ ceedingly addicted to religion, letters, and philosophy, and 
" most diligent searchers out of truth; there is nothing 
" among them more frequent than prayer, which they use 
" in their churches after the manner of Christians. They 
" acknowledge one king, and worship one God.'' The anti- 
quity, magnificence, civility, riches, sumptuous buildings, 
and policy in government, is reported to be such by those 
who have been employed into those parts, as it seemeth to 
exceed (in those formerly named, and divers other particu- 
lars) air other kingdoms of the world. 

§•5- 

The third argument, from the wonderful resistance which Semira- 

mis found in the East Indies. 

BUT for a third argument, and also of a treble strength 
to the rest, I lay the invasion of Semiramis before the indif- 
ferent and advised reader ; who may consider in what age 
Ae lived, and how soon after the world's new birth she ga- 
thered her army, as Diodorus Siculus out of Ctesias report- 
eth, of more than three millions to invade India, to which 
k« joineth also 500,000 horse and 100,000 waggons ; 
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whereof if we believe but a third part, it shall suffice to 
prove that India was the first planted and peofded country 
after the flood. Now as touching the time wherein she 
lived, all historians consent that she was the wife ot Ninus; 
and the most approved writers agree, that Ninus was the 
son of Belus, and Belus of Nimrod, that Nimrod was the 
son of Cush, Cush of Cham, and Cham of Noah. And al 
such time as Nimrod came to Shinar, he was thai a great 
nation, as by the building of the city and tower of Babd 
may appear ; and being then so multiplied and increased, 
the two descents cast between Nimrod and Semiramis 
brought f(»rth in that time those multitudes whereof her 
army was composed. Let us then see with whom she eah 
countered in that war with this her powerful armj ; even 
with a multitude, rather exceeding than equalling her own, 
conducted by Staurobates king of India beyond Indus ; of 
whose multitudes this is the witness of Diodor. Siculus; 
Staurobates, avitis nmforilms, guam qua era/at SemiramU 
dis, copiis ; ^^ ^urobates gathering together greater troops 
^* than those c£ Semiramis.^ If then these numbers of In^ 
dians had been increased but by a colony sent out from 
Shinaar, (and that also after Babel was built, which nb 
doubt took some time in the performance,) this increase in 
the east, and this army of Staurobates must have been made 
of stone, or somewhat else by miracle. For as the Humbers 
which Semiramis gathered might earily grow up in that 
time from so great a troc^ as Nimrod brought with him into 
Babylonia, (as shall be demonstrated hereafter in the story 
of Israel,) so could not any Buch time, by any multiplication 
natural, produce so many bodies of men, as were in the In- 
dian army victorious over Semiramis, if the colonies sent 
thither had been so late as Babel overturned, and the con- 
fusion of languages. For if we allow sixty-five years time 
after the fliood, before Nimrod was bom ; of which thirty 
years to Cush, ere he begat Seba, after whom he had »^Ha^ 
yilah, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha; and then thirty 

" Gen. X. 7. 
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years to Raamah, ere he begat Sheba and Dedan, both 
which were bom before Nimrod ; and five years to his five 
elder brothers, which make sixty-five, and then twice thirty 
years for two generations more, as for Nimrod, Sheba, and 
Dedan, with others, to beget their sons, and that a third ge- 
neration might grow up, which makes in all one hundred 
and twenty-five years, there will then remain six years to 
have been spent in travelling from the east, ere they arrived 
in Sbinaar in the year after the flood one hundred and 
thirty-one. And so the followers of Nimrod might be erf 
sufficient multitude. But as for those which make him 
to have arrived at Shinaar in the year one hundred and 
one, and the confusion to have been at Peleg^s birth, these 
men do all by miracle : they beget whole nations without 
the help of time, and build Nimrod^s tower in the air; and 
not on those low and marshy grounds (which require sound 
foundations) in the plains of Shinaar. For except that huge 
tower were built in a day, there could be no confusion in 
that year one hundred and one, or at Peleg^s birth. And 
therefcnre it is tax more probable, that Nimrod usurped re- 
gal authority in the one hundred and thirty-first year after 
the flood, according to Berosus, and that the work of Babel 
lasted forty years, according to Glycas, ^hommiius in ea 
jperficienda totis 40 annis mccLSsum laborantibtiSy ^^ men 
'^ labouring in vain forty years to finish it.**^ By which ac- 
count it &lls out, that it was one hundred and seventy years 
after the flood, ere a colony were sent into£ast India; which 
granted, (the one being the main body, and the other but a 
troop taken thence,) it can hardly be believed that Stauro- 
\)ates could have exceeded Semiramis in numbers; who be- 
ing then emp'ess of all that part of the world, gathered the 
most of natiixis into one body. 

§.6. 
Tkefaurth argument from dvoers considerations in the person of 

Noah. 
FOURTHLY, It is no way probable that Noah, who 
Ww the world before the flood, and had lived therein the 

* Glyc. in Gen. et de Tarns exstructione, fol. 173. 
HALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. O 
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long time of six hundred years, was all that space^ one hun- 
dred and thirty years after the flood, without any certain 
habitation; no, it will fall out, and better agree with reason, 
that Nimrod was but the conductor of those people, by 
Noah destined and appointed to fill and inhabit that middle 
part of the earth and the western world ; (which travels Noah 
put over to young and able bodies ;) and that Noah himself, 
then covered with many years, planted himself in the same 
place which Grod had assigned him ; which was where he 
first came down out of the ark from the waters : for it is 
written, that after Noah came down out of the ark he 
planted a vineyard, and became a husbandman ; whose bu- 
siness was to dress and manure the earth, and not to range 
over so many parts of the world, as from Armenia into Ara- 
bia Felix, where he should (if the tradition be sound) have 
left certain colonies ; thence into Africa towards Triton ; 
then into Spain, where they say he settled other companies, 
and built cities after the names of Noela and Noegia his 
sons' wives ; from thence into Italy, where they say he found 
his son Cham, the Saturn of Egypt, who had corrupted the 
people and subjects of Gomer in his absence : with whom 
Noah (as they make the story) had patience for three years; 
but then finding no amendment, they say, he banished him 
out of Italy. These be but the fancies of Berosus Annianus^ 
a plain imitation of the Grecian fables. For let every rea — 
sonable man conceive what it was to travel far in such a fo- 
rest as the world was, when after so great a rotting of th^ 
earth by the flood, the same lay waste and overgrown f(H^ 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty years-^ 
and wherein there could hardly be found either path or 
sage, through which men were able to creep, for woods 
bushes, and briers, that in those years were grown up. 

And there are so many reasons, proving that Noah neve* 
came into the valley of Shinaar, as we need not suspect hi 
passage into Italy or Spain : for Noah, who was father of 
those nations, a man reverenced both for his authority, know-^ 
ledge, experience, and piety, would never have permitted 
children and issues to have undertaken that unbelieving, 
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sumptuoms work of Babel. Rather, by bis presence and 
prevalent persuasions, he would have bound their hands 
from so vain labours, and, by the authority which he re- 
ceived even from Grod himself, he would have held them in 
that awful subjection, as whatsoever they had vainly conceived 
or feared, yet they durst not have disobeyed the personal 
commandment of him, who in the beginning had a kind of 
regal authority over his children and people. Certainly, 
Noah knew right well that the former destruction of man- 
kind was by themselves purchased through cruelty and dis- 
obedience ; and that to distrust God, and to raise up build- 
ing against his almighty power, was, as much as in them 
lay, a provocation of God to lay on them the same, if not a 
more sharp affliction. Wherefore there is no probability 
that ever he came so far west as Babylonia; but ratherj 
that he sent those numbers which came into Shinaar, (being 
the greatest troop, because they had the greatest part of 
the world to plant,) under Nimrod, or those upon whom he 
usurped. Nauclerus and Cselestinus take the testimony of 
Methodius, bishop of Tjrre, for current, that there were 
three leaders of the people after their increase, to wit, Nim- 
rod, Suphene, and Joktan ; of which Nimrod commanded 
the issues of Cham, Joktan of Sem, and Suphene of Japhet. 
This opinion I cannot judge of, although I will not doubt, 
hut that so great a work as the world^s plantation could not 
be efl^ted without order and conduction. 

Of the sons of Sem, Joktan, Havila, and Ophir, are 
cqpedally noted to have dwelt in the East Indiei$. The rest 
«f Sem^s issues had also the r^ons of Persia and the other 
adjmning to Indus, and held also a part of Chaldea for a 
time: for Abraham inhabited Ur till he was thence called 
l)y Grod; and whether they were the sons of Joktan, or of 
all the rest a certain nmnber (Cham and his issue only ex- 
cepted) that Noah kept with himself, it cannot be known. 
Of which plantation I shall speak at large in the chapter 

following. 
Now another reason which moves me to believe that 

^ttth stayed in the east, far away from all those that came 

a2 
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into Shinaar, is, that Moses doth not in any word make men- 
tion of Noah in all the story of the Hebrews, or among any 
of those nations which contended with them. And Noah, 
being the father of all mankind, and the chosen servant of 
Grod, was too principal a person to be either forgotten or neg- 
lected, had he not (in respect of his age and wearisome ex- 
perience of the world) witlidrawn himself, and rested apart 
with his best beloved, giving himself to the service and 
contemplation of God and heavenly things, after he had di- 
rected his children to their destined portions. For he 
landed in a warm and fertile soil, where he planted his 
vineyard, and dressed the earth; after which, and his 
thanksgiving to Grod by sacrifice, he is not remembered in 
the scriptures, because he was so far away fix>m those na- 
tions of which Moses wrote; which were the Hebrews 
chiefly, and their enemies and borderers. 

§7. 
Of the senseless opinion of Annius the commenttttor upon Beronu^ 

who finds divers places where the ark rested; as the Caspian 

GorduBon hUls, which are three hundred miles asunder^ amd 

some place of Scythia, 

IT remaineth now that we examine the arguments aB< 
authorities of friar Annius, who, in his commentaries u] 
Berosus and^others, laboureth marvellously to prove 
the ark of Noah rested upon the Armenian moinitain^=^ 
called Caspii ; which mountains separate Armenia from 
upper Media, and do equally belong to both. Andbecaut 
all his authors speak of the mountains Gtndian, he hath 
other shift to unite these opinions but by uniting those 
distant mountains together. To effect which, he hath 
no other invention than to charge those men with 
which have carefully overseen, printed, and puUishi 
P Ptolemy's geography, in which they were altogether 
severed : for that last edition of Mercator'^s sets these hil'^'^ 
five degrees (which makes three hundred Enghdi mile^^) 
asunder. And certainly, if we look into those more andeff^^^ 

P PtoL Asiae Tab. 3. 
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copies of Villanovanus and others, we shall find nothing in 
them to help Annius withal; for in those the mountains 
Ca^ii stand seven degrees to the east of the Gordisei, which 
make four hundred and twenty miles. And for those au- 
thors, by whose authority Annius strengtheneth himself, 
Diodorus, whom he so much foUoweth, giveth this judg- 
ment upon them in the like dispute: ^Aberraruni vero 
omnegj non negligenika^ sed regnorum sUus ignorcmtia; 
** They have all erred,^ saith he, *^ not through negligence, 
^^but through ignorance of the situation of kingdoms.'*' 
But for an induction, to prove that the ark of Noah stood 
on the mouiltains of Armenia, he be^nneth with the anti- 
quity of the Scythians ; and to p'ove the same, he citeth 
'Marcus Porcius Cato, who avoweth, that two hundred and 
fifty years before Ninus the earth was overflown with wa- 
ters: Et in Scyihia Saga renatum mortale genus; ^^ And 
^^ that in Scythia Saga the stock of mortal men was re- 
" newed.*" The same author also teacheth, that the Umbri, 
before remembered, (who were so called because saved from 
Deucalion's flood,) were the sons oi the Galli, a nation of 
the Scythians : Ex his venisse Jaffwmi cum Dyrvtn et Galr- 
Ua progeniioribus Umbrc/rum ; " From these Scythians,"" 
be saithy ^^ that Janus came with Dyrim and with the Gidli, 
f^the progenitors of the Umbri:'' and again, Equidem 
frkteipcBtus originis semper Scyihis tribmiur; ^' Certainly 
^ tlie prime, antiquity of ofl^)ring is always given to the 
^ SeythiaBS." And herein truly I agree with Annius, that 
those re^oDs caUed Scythia, and now Tartaria, and by some 
writers Sarmatia Attica, were among the first peopled; 
asd they held the greatest part of Asia under tribute till 
Kmis's time. Also » Pliny calleth the Umbri, which long 
aboe inhabited Italy, gens cmtiquissima, ^^ a most ancient 
^nataoli/' who desceiMled of these Scythians. Now that 
which Annius laboureth, is to prove that these ancient Scy- 
dttans (meamng the nephews of Noah) did first inhabit that 
T^oQ of the mountains on which the ark rested ; and con- 

« DkxL 1. c. 3. ' Cato de Orig. pars^prima. 'Plin.l. 3. c. 14. 

q3 
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fessing that this great ship was grounded in Armenia, he 
fdigneth a nation of Scythians, called Araxea, taking name 
of the mountain Ararat, near the river of Araxes. And 
because his author Cato helpeth him in part, (to wit, that 
in Scythia mankind was restored after the great flood, two 
hundred and fifty years before Ninus,) and in part utterly 
destroyeth his conceit of Armenia, by adding the word Sa- 
ga, as in Scythia Saga renatum mortale gen/as^ ** in Scy- 



** thia Saga mankind was restored f ' he therefcH^, in the 
proem of his commentary upon ^Berosus, leaveth out the 
addition of Saga altogether in the repetition of Cato^s- 
words, and writes, ^Homines in Scythia salvaios. For 
Scythia Saga, or Sacse, is undoubtedly under the mountamt 
of Paropanisus, on which, or near which, it is most pro- 
bable that the ark first took ground ; and from those east 
parts, according to ^ Moses, came all those companies which 
erected the tower of Babel in Shinaar, or Babylonia. 

But now the best authority which Annius hath is out ol 
Diodorus; where he hath read, that the Scythians 
originally Armenians, taking name a Scyiha rege 
** from Scytha their king.'' But, in a word, we may 
his vanity, or rather indeed his falsehood, in dting this place. 
For Diodorus, a most approved and diligent author, b^in* 
neth in that place with these words, fabuUmbir ScytiuB;' 
^* the Scythian's fable ;'' and his interpreter, in the table ol 

that work, giveth this title to that very chapter : Scytha 

rum origo et successus^Jabula; ^^ The original and 
" of the Scythians, a fable." And indeed there needs m 
great disproof hereof, since Ptolemy doth directly delineat^^ 
Scythia Saga, or Sacse, and sets them in one hundred an< 
thirty degrees of longitude ; and the Persians, saith 
dotus, call all the Scythians Sacas, which Pliny confirmeth 
for. in respect that these Sacse, saith X Pliny, are die m 
Scythians to the Persians, therefore they give all the 

that name. Now that any nation in Armenia can neigb 

hour the Persians, there is no man believeth. But this 




* Beros. I. i . « Ptol. AsiB,.Tab. 7. « Gen. xi. 2. r lib. 6. c. 1 7. 
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posed Scythia Araxea in Armenia lieth in seventy-eight 
degrees of longitude, that is, forty-two degrees distant from 
the Sacae ; and the country about Araxes, Ptolemy calletb 
Colthene, and Soducene, and Sacapene, without any men- 
tion of Scythia at all ; and yet all those which are or were 
reputed Scythians, either within Imaus or without, to the 
number of one hundred several nations, are by ^ Ptolemy 
precisely set down. 

But to come to those later authors, whereof some have 

written, others have seen a great part of those north-east 

regions, and searched their antiquities with great diligence : 

first, Marius Niger boundeth Scythia within Imaus in this 

manner : (for Scythia without these mountains is also beyond 

our purpose :) Scythia intra Imaum montem ea est^ quce 

proprio vocaitdo Gassaria hoc tempore dicitur : ah occa^su 

Sarmatia Asiatica: ab oriente Imao monte : a septentrione 

terra incognita : a meridie Saccis^ Sogdianis^ Margia/nis^ 

usgue ad ostia Ox<r amnis in Hyrcanum mare exeuntis; 

etpcu^te ipsius maris hinc U8qy£ ad Rhajluminis ostia ter^ 

mincUur: ^^ Scythia within the mountain Imaus is that part 

" of the world which in their own speech is at this time 

^' caUed Gassaria ; and the same is bounded on the west 

" side by Sarmatia Asiatica, (or of Asia;) on the east by the 

'^ Imaan mountains ; on the north by unknown lands ; on 

" the south by the Saccae, (which are the Sacae,) the Sogdiani, 

^* and the Margiani, to the mouth of Oxus, falling into the 

^* Hyrcan sea, and by a part of the same sea as far as the 

"mouthof Rhaa.'' 

Now if Niger sets all Sarmatia Asiatica to the west of 
Scythia, then Sarmatia, ^quce magna sane regio estj et qu<e 
innumeras nationes complectitur, ** which is a great re^on, 
^^ comprehending innumerable nations,^^ saith Niger, much 
of it being between Scythia and Armenia, doth sufficiently 
warrant us, that Armenia can be no part of Scythia ; and 
to make it more plain, he dissevereth Sarmatia itself from 
any part of Armenia, by the regions of ^ Colchis, Iberia, 

' Tab. AsisB 7 et 8. ^ Com. 2. Asise, fol. 472. 

' Rha, now Wolga. « ** Ad meridiem flexo Bosphoro 

0,4* 
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Albania, which he leaveth on the right hand of Sarmatia, 
aild yet makes Sarmatia but the west bound of Scythia. 

And for Paulus Venetus, he hath not a wwd of Armenia 
atnong the Tartarian or Scythian nations ; nether doth his 
fellow friar, John Plancarpio, (cited by Vincentius in his 
description of Scythia,) make any mention of Amnenia; 
Neither doth Haytonus, an Armenian bom, of the blood cf 
those kings, (though afterwards a monk,) ever acknowledge 
himself for a Tartarian, or of the Scythian races descended; 
though he writes that story at large^ gathered by Nicolaus 
Satcuni, and (by the commandment of ^pape Clement V.) in 
the year 1807 published. 

Neither doth Matthias k Michon, (a canon of Craoovia 
in Polonia,) a Sarmatian bom, and that travelled a great 
part of Sarmatia Asiatica, find Armenia any way within the 
compass of Tartaria, Scythia, or Sarmatia ; and yet no man 
(whose travels are extant) hath observed so much of those 
regions as he hath done; proving and disproving many 
things heretofore subject to dispute. And among others he 
burieth that ancient and received opinion, that out of the 
mountains Riphaei and Hyperborei in Scythia, spring the 
rivers of Tanais or Don, Volga or Edel ; proving by ui 
answerable experience, that there are no such mountains ti 
terum natura; and indeed the heads and fountains of 
famous rivers are now by the trade of Muscovia known 
every merchant, and that they arise out of lakes, low, 
woody, and marshy grounds. The river of Tanais, or Don, 
ariseth to the south of the city Tulla, some twenty Englk 
miles, out of a lake called Iwanowesero in the great w< 
Okenitzkilies, or Jepiphanolies. Volga, which Ptdlemy calh 
Bha, and the Tartars call Edel, riseth out of a lake call< 
Fronow, in the great wood Vodkonzki; from whidi lak< 
the two other famous rivers flow of Borysthenes, now Ny< 
per, and Dsuina, or Dividha. And this learned <^Polonian^B 

** pan septentrionalis ponte Eaziiii '< Hyrcani maris piov«nit" Spec* ^ 

'< usque in ostium Coracis fluvii : Hist. 1. 30. 

** unde relictis a parte dextra Col- <* Sig. Herbersleiii. 

** diis, Iberis, Albanisquo in littus 
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doth in this sort bound the European Sarmada. In Sar- 
matia of Europe are the regions of Russians, Lithuanians, 
Muscovians, and those adjoining, bounded on the west by 
the river of ^Vissa, the name perchance tnisprinted Vissa 
for Vistula, a river which parts Germany and Sarmatia ; 
and for the east border he nameth Tanais, or Don. Sar- 
matia Aidatica he cutteth from Europe by the same river 
Tanais, and the Caspian sea, to withhold it from stretching 
further east ; this Asian Sarmatia being part of that Scy^ 
thia which Ptolemy calleth Scythia intra Imaum montemy 
** Scythia within the mountain Imaus.^ And the same 
Matthias Michon further aflirmeth, that the Scythians 
(which friar Annius would make Armenians) came not 
into Sarmatia Asiatica itself above three hundred and a few 
odd years before his own time ; these be his words : Coiu 
Hoi ecMn esse gentem novam^ et adventitiam a partibtts ori- 
eniis (mutaiis sedibus) paulo pltis oAhinc trecentis annis 
AsHB Sarfnatiam ingressam ; ^^ It is manifest,^ saith he, 
speaking of the Scythian naticm, *^ that this is a late planted 
^' nation, come from the coasts of the east ; from whence 
** they entered into Asia, and gat new seats a little more 
" than three hundred years since :^ for indeed before that 
time the Goths, or Pouloci, inhabited Sarmatia Asiatica. 
And this Matthias Uved in the year 1511, and this his dis- 
course of Sarmatia was printed at Augusta in the year 
1506^ as Buchc^zerus, in his Chronology, witnesseth. Now 
these Scythians, saith he, came from the east ; for in the 
east it was that the ark of Noah rested ; and the Scythse 
Sacse were those people which lived at the north foot of 
those mountains of Taurus, or Ararat, where they encounter 
or begin to inix themselves with the great Imaus. And 
were there no other testimony than the general description 
rfthe earth now extant, and the witness of Ptolemy, it is 
plun, that between all parts of Armenia and Scythia, there 
we not only those three regions of Colchis, Iberia, and Al- 



'Cranzeus calleth this river Wislau^; Niger, DravamaDza ; Pom. Mela, 
Visula, et Plin. \r»tUlu8. 
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bania, but the Caspian sea ; on the east shore of which sea, 
but not on the west, or on that part which any way touch- 
eth Armenia, there are indeed a nation of Scythians, called 
Ariacae, between Jaxartus and Jactus ; but what are these 
Scythians to any Ariacae, or Scythia Araxea, which An- 
nius placeth in Armenia, more than the Scythians of Eu^* 
rope. 

§.8. 
The fifth argutnent : the vine must grow naturally near the place 

where the ark rested. 

TO this, if we add the consideration of this part of the 
t^t, Uhat Noah planted a mneyard^ we shall find that 
the fruit of the vine, or raisin, did not grow naturally in that 
part of Armenia where this resting of the ark was su 
posed ; for if the vine was a stranger in Italy and 
and brought from other countries thither, it is not probabl 
that it grew naturally in Armenia, being a far colder couo 
try. For Tyrrhenus first brought vines into France, 
Satumus into Latium : yea, at such time as sBrennus am 
the Gauls invaded Italy, there were few or no vines i 
France. For, saith Plutarch in the Life of Camillus, th 
Gauls remained between the Pyrensei and the Alps, 
unto the Senones, where they continued a long time, und 
they drunk wine, which was first brought them out oj 
Italy ; and after they tasted thereof, they hasted to inhabi'^ 
that country which brought forth such pleasant fruit : 
as it appeared, that the plant of the vine was not natural i 
France, but from Italy brought thither ; as by Saturn £roi 
elsewhere into Italy. 

Now it IS manifest that Noah travelled not far to seek 
the vine. For the plantation thereof is remembered befoi 
there was any counsel how to dispose of the world amoi^ ^ 
his children : and the first thing he did was to till, tlr^e 
ground, and to plant a vineyard, after his sacrifice ai^<l 
thanksgiving to God; and wheresoever the ark reste^iS; 
there did the vine grow naturally. From whence it do"^ 

^ Gen. ix. 20. ^ Servius, iEueid. Entropius. 
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no where appear that he travelled far ; for the scriptures 
teach lis that he was a husbandman, and not a wanderer. 

§. 9- 
Answer to an objection out of the words of the text : The Lord scat- 
tered them from thence upon the face of the whole earth. 

AND that all the children of Noah came together into 
Shinaar, it doth not appear, saving that it may be inferred 
out of these words, Jrom thence^ because it is written, So 
that the Lord scattered them Jrom thence upon all the earth; 
which hath no other sense, but that the Lord scattered them, 
to wit, those that built this tower; for those were from 
thence dispersed into all the regions of the north and south, 
and to the westward. And by these words of SibyUa, (as 
they are converted,) it seemeth that all came not together 
into Shinaar, for they have this limitation : Quidam, eorum 
turrem CBdificarunt altissimam, qtum per earn ccelv/m essent 
ascensuri ; ** Certain of them built a most high tower, as 
" if they meant thereby to have scaled the heavens.'' 

§. 10. 

Jn answer to the objection from the name of Ararat, taken for Ar^ 
menia; and the height of the hills there. 

BUT before I conclude this part, it is necessary to see 
and consider what part of scripture and what reason may 
be found out to make it true or probable, that the ark of 
Noali was forsaken by the waters on the mountains of Ar- 
menia. For the text hath only these words, ^ The ark 
rested on (or upon) the m<ywntains of Ararai, or Armenia^ 
saith the marginal note of the Geneva; the Chaldean para- 
phrast calls it Kardu ; of which the highest hath the name 
of Lubar, saith i£piphanius. Now this Ararat (which the 
Septua^nt do not convert at all, but keep the same word) 
is taken to be a mountain of Armenia, because Armenia it- 
self had andently that name; so as first out of the name, 
and secondly out of the height, (which they suppose ex- 
ceeded all others,) is the opinion taken, that the ark first sat 
thereon. 

^ Gen. Tiii. 14. * Epipb. 1. i. coot. Haeres. 
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But these suppositions have no foundatiou ; for nether 
is Ararat of Armenia alone, neither is any part, or any of 
those mountains, of equal stature to many other mountains 
of the world; and yet it doth not follow that the ark found 
the highest mountain of all others to rest on ; for the plains 
were also uncovered befcnre Noah came out of the ark. Now 
if there were any agreement among writers ci this Ararat, 
aad that they did not differ altogedier therein, we mij^t 
give more credit to the concdt For in the books of the 
sibyls it is written, that the mountains of Ararat are in 
Phrygia, upon which it was supposed that the ark stayed 
after the flood. And the better to particularise the place 
and seat of these mountains, and to prove them in Phrygpa, 
and not Armenia, they are jdaced where the city of Coe- 
lenes was afterwards built. Likewise in the same descrip- 
tion she maketh mention of Marsyas, a river whidi runnetk 
through part of Phrygia, and afterwards joineth itself with 
the river Maeander ; which is far from the Gordiean moun- 
tains in Armenia. We may also find a great mistaking in 
Josephus, (though out of Berosus, who is in effect the far 
ther of this opinion,) that Josephus sets Ararat between 
Armenia and Parthia, towards Adiabene, and affirmetb 
withal, that in the province of Coeron, by others Eairos and 
Arnos, so called by reason that the waters have from thence 
no descent nor issue out, the people vaunt that they had in 
those days reserved some pieces ot Noah^s ark. But Par- 
thia toucheth no where upon Armenia, for Armenia border- 
eth Adiabene, a province of Assyria : so that all Media, and 
a part of Assyria, is between Parthia and Armenia. Now 
whereas the discovery of the mountains Cordiaei was first 
borrowed out of Berosus by Josephus ; yet the text wbidi 
Josephus citeth out of Berosus differs far from the words 
€^ that Berosus, which wandereth up and down in these 
<hys, set out by Annius. For Berosus, cited by Josephus, 
hath these wcmxIs: Fertur et navign hufua pars in Jrme- 
nia apud montem CordidBorum superesse, et quosdam hii^r 
men mde abrasum secur^eportare^ quo vice amuJeti lod 
Impis homines uH sclent, which is, ^^ It is reported also that 
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** a port of this ship is yet remaining in Armenia upon the 
^^ Cordiean mountains ; and that divers do scrape from it 
^ the bitumen, or pitch, and carrying it with them, they use 
*^ it instead of an amulet^ But Annius^s edition of the 
fragment of Berosus useth these words: Nam devcUa ab 
aquis in Gcrdi(Bi montis vertice quievitj cttfus adhuc dici^ 
tur aliqua pars esse, et hommes ex Ma bitumen toUere quo 
maxime utuntur ad expiationem; ^^ For the whole ark 
^ b^ng lifted up by the waters, rested on the top of the 
" Gordiean mountains, of which it is reported that some 
" parts remain, and that men do carry thence of the bitu- 
" men to purge by sacrifice therewith."*^ So as in these two 
texts (beades the difference of words) the name is diversely 
written ; the ancient Berosus writes CorS<Biy with a C, and 
the fragment Gordicei, with a 6 ; the one, that the bitumen 
is used for a preservative against poison or enchantment, 
the other, in sacrifice ; and if it be said that they agree in 
the general, yet it is reported by neither from any certain 
knowledge, nor from any approved author ; for one of them 
useth the word ^r^r, the other dicitur; the one, that so 
U is reported; the other, that so it is said; and both but 
by hearsay, and therefore of no authority nor credit. For 
eommon bruit is so infamous an historian, as wise men nei«- 
ther report after it, nor give credit to any thing they re* 
oeive from it. 

Furthermore, these mountains, which Ptolemy calls Gor* 
diaei, are not those mountains which himself giveth to Ar« 
menia, but he calleth the mountains of Armenia Moschici. 
These be his own words : ^Monies Armenioi nominantur 
ti, qui Moschiei appellantur, qui protenduntur usque ad 
superjacentem partem Ponti Cappadocum : et mons qui Pa- 
ryardes dicitur; ^< The mountains of Armenia are they 
^^ which are called Moschiei, which stretch along to the 
higher part of Pontus of the Cappadocians; also the hill 
which is called Paryardes f ' which mountains Pliny call- 
eth ^Pariedri, and both which lie to the north of Gordiaei, 

^ Ptol. Asi« Tab. » PHu. I. 6. c. 9. 
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or Bans, in forty-three and forty-four and a half ; and the 
Grordisean mountains in thirty-nine and a half; from the 
northernmost of which did the Georgians take their names, 
who were first Gordians and then Georgians, who, amidst 
all the strength of the greatest infidels of Persia and 
Turkey, do still remain Christians. Concerning the other 
suppoffltions, that the mountains of Gordisei, otherwise 
Baris, Kardu, or Lubar, (which Ptolemy calleth Torgo- 
diaion,) are the highest of the world, the same is absolutely 

false. 

§. II. 
Of Caucasits, and divers far higher hills than the Armenian. 

FOR the best cosmographers, with others that have seen 
the mountains of Armenia, find them far inferior, and un- 
derset to divers other mountains even in that part of the 
world, and elsewhere ; as the mountain Athos between Ma- 
cedon and Thrace, which Ptolemy calls Olympus, now 
called Lacas, saith Castaldus, is far surmounting any moun- 
tain that ever hath been seen in Armenia; for it casteth 
shade three hundred furlongs, which is thirty-seven miks 
and upwards; of which Plutarch, ^Athos adumbrat latera 
LemnicB boms; ^^Athos shadoweth the cow of Lenmos.^ 
Also the mount of Olympus in Thessaly is said to be of 
that height, as neither the winds, clouds, or rain overtop it 
Again, the mountain of Antandrus in Mysia, not far hem 
Ida, whence the river Scamandrus floweth, which runneth 
through Troy, is also of a far more admiration than any in 
Armenia, and may be seen from Constantinople. There 
Bxe also in Mauritania, near the sea, the famous mountains 
of Atlas, of which Herodotus : Ext(U m hoc mart moMy 
cut nomen Aitas, ita sublimis esse dtdtur, ut ad iUius ver- 
ticem oculi mortalium pervenire non possmt; " Upon this 
^^ coast there is a mountain called Atlas, whose height is 
^^ said to be such as the eye of no mortal man can discern the 
" top thereof And if we may believe Aristotle, then are all 
these inferior to Caucasus, which he maketh the most na- 

"■ Plutar. MiiDSt. Cosm. 
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torious both for breadth and height. ^Caucasus mons om- 
nium mcuvimtis^ qui cestivum ad ortv/m sunty acu/mine atqae 
UxtHndine^ cujiis juga a sole radianiur usque ad conticu 
nium ab ortu: et iterum ah occasu. " Caucasus,'^ saith Ari- 
^^ stotle, is the greatest mountain both for breadth and height 
" of all those in the north-east, whose tops are lightened by 
^^ the sunbeams, usqite ad contuAnium^ which is,, saith Ma^ 
crobius, between the first crowing after midnight and the 
break of day : others affirm, that the top of this mountain 
holds the sunbeams when it is dark in the valley ; but I 
cannot believe either: for the highest mountain of the 
world known is that of Teneriff in the Canaries ; which 
although it hath nothing to the westward of it for one thou- 
sand leagues together but the ocean sea, yet doth it not en- 
joy the sun'*s company at any such late hours. Besides, 
these mountains which Aristotle calleth Caucasi, are those 
which separate Colchis from Iberia; though indeed Cau- 
casus doth divide both Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, from 
Sarmatia; for he acknowledgeth that the river of Phasis 
riseth in the same mountain, which himself calleth Cauca- 
sus^ and that Phasis springeth from those hills which sunder 
Colchis from Iberia, falling afterwards into Euxinus ; which 
river, it is manifest, yieldeth itself to the sea two degrees to 
the north of Trapezus, now Trabesunda, howsoever Mer- 
cotor brings it from Paryardes. 

§. 12. 

Of dicers incongruities, if in this story we should take Ararat for 

Armenia. 

SO as it doth first appear, that there is no certainty what 
mountain Ararat was ; for the books of the sibyls set it in 
Phrygia, and Berosus in Armenia; and as for Berosus^s 
authority, those men have great want of proofs that borrow 
&om thence. 

Secondly, That Baris was the highest hill, and therefore 
niost likely that the ark grounded thereon, the assertion 
and supposition have equal credit ; for there are many hills 

" Aristot. Met. cor. 1. f . c. 13. 
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which exceed all those of Armenia ; and if they did not, 
yet it doth not follow, as is before written, that the ark 
should sit on th^ highest. 

Thirdly, It cannot be proved that there is any such hill 
in Armenia, or in rerwm natu/ra^ as Baris ; for Baris, saith 
Jerome, signifieth high towers ; and so may all hi^ hiUs 
be called indifferently ; and therefore we may better give 
the name of Baris to the hills of Caucasus, (out of which In- 
dus riseth,) than to any hills of Armenia. For those of Cau- 
casus in the east are undoubtedly the highest of Asia. 

Fourthly, The authors themselves do not agree in what 
region the mountains Gordisei stand; for Ptolemy distiD- 
guisheth the mountains of Armenia from the Grordiean, and 
calleth those of Armenia Moschici and Faryardes, as afore- 
si^d. Now Faryardes is seated near the middle of Arme- 
nia, out of which on the west side riseth Euphrates, and out 
of the east side Araxis : and the mountains Moschid are 
those hills which disjoin Colchis, Iberia, and Albania (now 
the country of the Georgians) from Armenia^ 

§. 13- 
Of the contrary situation of Armenia to the place noted in the text; 
and that it is no marvel that the same ledge of hills running 
from Armenia to India should keep the same name all along i 
and even in India be called Ararat. 

LASTLY, We must blow up this mountain Ararat itself, 
or else we must dig it down, and carry it out of Armaiia; 
or find it elsewhere, and in a warmer country, and, withal, 
set it east from Shinaar ; or else we shall wound the truth 
itself with the weapons of our own vain imaginations. 

Therefore to make the mistaking open to every eye, we 
must understand that Ararat (named by Moses) is not any 
one hill, so called, no more than any one hill among those 
mountains which divide Italy from France is called the 
Alps; or any one among those which part France from 
Spain is the Pyrenean ; but as these, being continuaticms rf 
many hills, keep one name in divers countries ; so all that 
long ledge of mountains, which Pliny calleth by one name 
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o Taurus, aiid Ftokmy both Tauru^ Niphates, Coatras, 
Conmus, Sariphi, until they encounter and cross the moun- 
tains of the great Imaus, are of one general name, and are 
called the mountains of Ararat or Armenia, because from 
thence, or thereabouts, they seem to arise. So all these 
mountains of Hyrcania, Armenia, Cbraxis, Caspii, Mos- 
chici, Amazonici, Eniochi, Scythici, (thus diversely called by 
Pliny and others,) Ptolemy calls by one name Caucasus, 
Ijing between the seas Caspium and Euxinus; as all those 
mouotaiiis which cut asunder America, even from the new 
kingdom of Granado, to the strait of Magellan, are by one 
mcae called Andes, And as these mountains of Ararat 
nm ^t and west, so do those marvellous mountains of 
Iniaus stretch themselves north and south; and being of 
like extent, well near, are called by the name of Imaus, 
enen as Pliny calleth these former hills Taurus, and Moses 
the hills 6f Ararat. The reason of several names given by 
Ptolemy was, thereby the better to distinguish the great 
r^ons and kingdoms which these great mountains bound 
and dissever ; as Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Me(Ea, 
Susiana, Persia, Parthia, Caramania, Aria, Margiana, Bkc- 
Ina, Sogdiana, and Paropanisus; having all these king- 
doms either on the north or south side of them. For all 
die mountains of Asia (both the Les^ and the Greater) have 
tbee general names, to wit, Taurus, Imaus, and Caucasus; 
mi they recdve other titles, as they sever and divide paiN- 
tiwlar peaces and regions. For these mountains whidi 
sunder Cilicia from the rest of Aoa the Less on the north 
side are called Tauruss and those mountains which part it 
&on Comagena (a province of Syria) are called Amanus; 
thft mountains callcMi Taurus running east and wcbt, as 
Imaus doth north and south. Though Taurus, the river of 
Euphrates, forceth her passage, leaving the name of Ama- 
lUii to the mountains on her west bank ; and on her east 
Me the mountains are sometimes known by the name of 
Taurus, (as in Ptolemy's three Tables of Asia,) and some- 

o Pliny JD his description of Lycia, 1. 5. c. 27. 
&ALBGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL, I. R 
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times Niphates, (as in the fourth,) retaining that uncertain 
appellation so long as they bound Armenia from Mesopo- 
tamia ; and after the river of Tigris cutteth them asunder, 
they then take the name of Niphates altogether, until they 
separate Assyria and Media; but then they call themselves 
Coatras, though between the upper and nether Media they 
do not appear, but altogether discontinue. For at Mazada 
in Media they are not found, but run through the eastern 
Media by pieces ; in the middle of which region they call 
themselves Orontes, and towards the east part Coronus; 
out of the southern part whereof the river of Bagradus ris- 
eth, which divideth the ancient Persia frcHn Caramania; 
and then continuing their course eastward by the name of 
Coronus, they give to the Parthians and Hyrcanians their 
proper countries. This done, they change themselves into 
the mountains of Sariphi, out of which riseth the river Mar- 
gus, afterwards 3delding herself to Oxus, (now Abia,) and 
drawing now near their *ways end, they first make them- 
selves the south border of Bactria, and are then honoured 
vdth the title of Paropanisus; and lastly of Caucasia, even 
where the famous river of Indus with his principal oompA- 
nions Hydaspis and Zaraedrus spring forth, and take be- 
ginning. And here do these mountains build themselves 
exceeding high, to equal the strong hills called Imaus of 
Scythia, which encounter each other in thirty-five, thirty- 
fidx, and thirty-seven degrees of latitude, and in one hun- 
dred and forty of longitude ; of the which the west parts 
are now called Lelanguer, and the rest Nagracot; and these 
mountains in this place only are properly called Caucasi, 
saith P Ptolemy, that is, between Paropanisus and Imaus; 
and improperly, between the two seas of Caspium and 
Pontus. 

§. 14. 
Of the best vine naturaUy growing on the south side of the tutn^- 
tcans Caucasi, and towards the East Indies; and of other excel- 
lendes of the soil, 
NOW in this part of the world it is where the mountain 

p Ptol. Tab. Asiw. 
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and river Janus and the mountain Niseus (so called of 
Baochua Niseus, or Noa) are found ; and on these highest 
mountains of that part of the world did Goropius Becanus 
conceive that the ark of Noah grounded after the flood ; of all 
his conjectures the most probable, and by best reason approv- 
ed. In hislndoscy thica he hath many good arguments, though 
mixed with other fantastical opinions of this subject. And 
as the same Becanus also noteth, that as in this part of the 
world are found the best vines; so it is as true, that in the 
same line, and in thirty-four, thirty-five, and thirty-six de- 
grees of septentrional latitude, are the most delicate wines; 
of the world ; namely, in Judea, Candia, and other parts of 
Greece : and likewise in this region of Margiana, and under 
these mountains, Strabo afSrmeth that the most excellent 
Tines of the world are found ; the clusters of grapes con- 
taining.two cubits of length; and it is the more probable, 
because this place agreeth in climate with that part of Pa-^ 
kstina, where the searchers of the land by Moses'^s direction 
found bunches of equal bigness at <iEshcol. 

The fruitfulness of this place, to wit, on the south bottom 
tf these hills, Curtius witnesseth. For in Margiana, near 
the mountain of Meros, did Alexander feast himself and 
his army ten days together, finding therein the most deli- 
cate wine of all other. 

§. 15- 
The concltmon, with a brief repeating of divers chief points. 

AND therefore to conclude this opinion of Ararat, it Is 
true, that those mountains do also traverse Armenia; yea^ 
aad 'Armenia itself sometimes is known by the name of 
Ararat* But as 'Pliny giveth to this ledge of high hills, 
even from Cilicia to Paropanisus and Caucasus, the name 
rf Taurus ; and as the hills of France and Germany are 
ealled the Alps ; and aD between France and Spain the Py^ 
fences; and in America the continuation of hills for three 
thousand miles together, the Andes ; so was Ararat the ge- 

*i Nnmb. xiii. 24. ^ Ub, 5. c. 27. ^ 
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neral name which Moses gave them ; the divemty of ap- 
pellations no otherwise growing, than by their dividing 
and bordering divers regions and divers countries. Fot 
in the like case do we call the sea which entereth by Gib^ 
raltar the Mediterranean and inland sea; and yet wh»e 
it washeth the coasts of Carthage, jand over<4igainst it, 
it is called Tyrrhenum; between Italy and Greece, Io- 
nium; from Venice to Durazzo, Adriaticum: between 
Athens and Asia, iGgeum; between Sestus and Aby- 
dus, Hellespont ; and afterwards Pontt&s, Fropontis, and 
Bosphorus. And as in these, so is the ocean to the north- 
east part of Scotland, called Deucaledonicom ; and on this 
sdde, the British sea^ to the east, the German and Baltic^ 
Und then the Frozen. 

For a final end of this question we must appeal to that 
judge which cannot err, even to the word of truth, which 
in this place is to be taken and followed according fo th6 
plain sense: seeing it can admit ndther distinction nor 
other construction than the words bear litarally, became 
they are used to the very same plam purpose of a descrip- 
tion, and the making of a true and precise difierenoe of 
places. Surely where the sense is plain, (and being so uik 
derstood, it bringeth with it no subsequent inconvenienoe 
or contrariety,) we ought to be wary how we fancy to oun 
selves any new or strange exposition ; and withal to re- 
solve ourselves, that every word, as aforesaid, hath his wd^t 
in Grod^s book. And therefore we must respect and rever- 
ence the testimonies of the smptures throughout^ in such 
scNTt as St. Augui^ine hath taught us touching the goapi 
of Christ Jesus, which is, NequiscJiier acdpiai^ quod (par* 
rantibus discipuUs CArisH) in ^vangeUo legerity qiwm d 
ipaam mcmtim Dei^ quevm in propria corpore gestabaij cofh 
9pexerU. ^< That no man otherwise take or undeivtand 
<< that which he readeth in the gospel^ (the disciples of 
<< Christ having written it,) than if he had seen the veiy 
^^ hand of the Lord, which he bare in his own body3 setting 
« it down;' 

The words then of Moses, which end this dispute, are 
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these: *Jnd as Aeif wmtjrom ffut east iheyjbimd a plain 
in ike land qfShinaar ; and there they abode; which prov* 
^ without controversj, that Nimrod, and all with him, 
2ame from the east into Shinaar ; and therefore the ark of 
Noah rested and took land to the eastward thereof. For 
pe must remember, that in all places wheresoever Moses 
naketh a difference of countries, he always precisely loimf' 
;tb towards what quarters of the world the same were 
leated ; as where he teacheth the plantaticm of Joctan, he 
lametb Sephar, a mount in the east ; where he remember* 
tUi Cain^s departure from the presence of God, he addeth, 
'And Cain dwdt in the la/nd of Nod, towards the east side 
}f£den; and when he describeth the tents and habitations 
if .Abraham after he departed from Sechem, he useth these 
forda; ^Afterwcvrds renunmiff thence unto amountain east^ 
w/tdjrom Bethel, he pitched his tents; having Bethel on 
ii# west side, and Hai on the east: and afterwards in the 
Ml verse of the same chapter it is written, Jnd Abraham 
umijbrih journeying towards the south : also when ^Eze- 
Eidl prophesied of Gog and Magog, he sheweth tliat these 
unions of Togorma were of the north quarters ; and of the 
[imen of Saba it is written, that J she came from the south 
msU Solomon: and the ^magi (or wise men) came otU of, 
ie east to offer presents unto Christ* And that all regipns, 
lad these travels, were p'ecisely set down upon the points 
if the ecmipass and quarters of the world, it is most mani-r 
Seit; for Eden was due east from Judea, Saba south from 
IfTuoalem ; the way from Bethel to Egypt directly south ; 
lod the Coelesjrrians, the Tubalines, and Magogians inluu 
iHted the regions directly north from Palestina ; and so of 
the rest. But Armenia answereth not to this description 
cf Shinaar by Moses. For to come out of Armenia, and 
to arrive in that valley of Babylonia, is not a joqrnejring 
&m th^ eaat, uor so near unto the east as the north ; for 
Amenia is to the west of the north itself; and we must not 

' Gen. xi. a. * Escek. xxxviii. 6. 

* Oen. K. ^o. J Matt- xU. 4s. 

* Geo. lY^ 16. * Matt. ii. i. 
"Gen. ni.8. 
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say of Moses (whose hands the Holy Ghost directed) that 
he erred toto codoj and that he knew not east from west. 
For the body of Armenia standeth in forty-three degrees 
septentrional, and th6 north part thereof in forty-five; and 
those Gordiean mountains, whereon it was supposed that 
the ark rested, stand in forty-one. But Babylonia and the 
valley of Shinaar are situated in thirty-five, and for the Ion- 
^tude, (which maketh the difference between east and 
west,) the Gordiean mountains stand in seventy-five degrees, 
aiid the valley of Shinaar in seventy-nine and eighty. And 
therefore Armenia lieth from Shinaar north-west, ninety- 
five degrees from the .east ; and if Armenia had been but 
north, yet it had differed from the east one' whole quarter 
of the compass. But Gregory and Jerome warn us, In 
scripturis ne mmima differentia omitti debet : ham stngtdi 
sermonesj syUabce^ apices^, ;^ puncta in diviha scriptwra 
plena sunt sensHms. ^^ In the scriptures the least differ- 
<* ence may not be omitted ; fo^ every speech, syllable, 
^^ note, or accent, and point, iip |di vine scriptures iEU^re^ 
^< plenished with their meanings.' And theref(n*e seeing 
Moses teacheth us that the children of Noah came fronr 
the east, we may not believe writers, of little authority, wlio 
also speak by hearsay and by report, utfertuTy et pi did- 
tur^ as Berosifs and Nicblaus Damascenus, determiDing 
herein, without any examination of the text, at all advent 
ture. But this is infallibly true, that Shinaar lieth west 
fr'om the place where the ark of Noah rested after the flood; 
and therefore it first found ground in the east,, from whence 
came the first knowledge of all things. The east parts 
were first civil, which had Noah himself for an instructor; 
and directly east from Shinaar, in the same degree of thir- 
ty-five, are the greatest grapes and the best wine. The 
great armies also, which overtopped in number those mil- 
lions' of Semiramis, prove that those parts w^re first planted; 
and whereas the other opinion hath n^th^ scripture nor 
reason sufiicient, for myself, I build on his words who i^ 
plain terms hath told us,\that the sons of Noah came out of 
the east into Shinaar, and th^re they abode. And there' 
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fore did the ark rest on those eastern mountain^, called by 
one general tiame Taurus, and by Moses the mountains of 
Ararat, and not on those mountains of the north-west, as 
Berosus first feigned, whom most part of the writers have 
followed therein. It was, I say, in the plentiful warm east 
where Noah rested, where he planted the vine, whei^ 
he tilled the ground, and lived thereon. PlacuU i>ero 
Noacho ogriculturiB studitmiy in qua iractanda ipse ofn^ 
nium peritissimus esse didtwr : 6b eamque rem stut ipsius 
Ungua Ish-Adanuxth, hoc est, teUuris vit appeUaiur celebror- 
iusque est ^^ The study of husbandry pleased Noah,'*' saith 
the excellent learned man Arias Montanus, ^^ in the know- 
^^ ledge and order of which it is said that Noah excelled all 
^^ men ; and therefore was he called in his own language a 
>^ mem ewerdsed m the earths Which also sheweth that he 
was no wanderer; and that he troubled not himself with 
the contentions bediming again in the world, and among 
men, but stayed in his destined places, and in that part of 
the world where he was first delivered out of the priison of 
the ark, whereinto Grod had ccnnmitted him to preserve him 
and mankind. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Ofihejirst planting of nations (xfter the flood; and of the 
sons of Noah, Shem^ Ham, a/nd Japhet, by whom the 
earth was repeopled. 

, SECT. I. 

Whether Shem and Ham were elder than Japhet. 

Of these sons of Noah, which was the eldest there is 
a question made. ^St. Augustine esteemed Shem for the 
eldest. Ham for the second, and Japhet tor the youngest ; 
and herein the opinions of writers are Averse. But this w^ 
'find every where in the scriptures, and especially in Moses, 

* August, de Civit. Dei^ 1. 16.C.3. 
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thai; tJbere was never any respect given to the eldest in years, 
but in virtue, as by the examples cyf Enoch, Abraham, Jar 
cob, and David, is made manifest In a few words, this is 
the ground of the controversy : the Latin translation, and 
so the Geneva, hath converted this scripture of Genesis x. 
21. in these words, Unto Shem alaoy ihejiiiher of aU the 
$Qn8 n^ Seher^ jtmd dder brother qfJaphet^ were children 
bom, Bui Junius, agreeing with the Septuagint, placeth 
the ciame wc»:ds in this manner ; To Shem ahoj the Jhtker 
ofiM the eone qf Heher^ irnd brother of Japhety the eldeM 
0(m9 were children bom; so the transpontion of the word 
elder made this difference. For if the wc»d elder had fol- 
lowed after Japhet, as it is in the vulgar translation placed 
beficM^ it, then had it been as plain fen* Japhet, as it is by 
these trandadons for Shem. Now (the matter being other- 
wise indifferent) seeing God's blessings are not tied to fiwt 
and last in bloody but to the eldest in jNety, yet the argu- 
ments are stronger for Japhet than for Shem. And wl^re 
the scai^tures are plainly understood, without any danger 
or inconvenience, it seemeth' strange why any man of judge- 
ment should make valuation of conjectural argum^its or 
men's opinions. For it appeareth that Noah, in the five 
hundredth year of his life, begat the first of his three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; and in the ^x hundredth year, 
to wit, the hundredth year following, came the general 
flood ; two years after which ^Shem begat Arj^axad, which 
was in the year 609 of Noah's life, and in the year of Shem's 
life one hundred ; so as Shem was but one hundred years 
old, two years after the flood ; and Noah begat his firsts 
Jbom, being five hundred years old ; and therefore, were 
Shem the elder, he had then been one hundred years old at 
the flood, and in the six hundredth year of Noah's life, and 
iy>t Wo yeaj^B after. Which seeing the .scriptures before 
rememb^ed hath daiied him, and that it is also wiittoi, 
c Thm Noah amke Jrom hie wme, and knew what He 
yomger em had done mtto kirn, to wit, Ham, of neGesaty 

^ Gen* xL lOft < Geo, is. 24. 
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the first place doth belong to Japhet. This ybutiger son^ 
so converted bj the Vulgar .sad Gkneya^ Junius turns it 
JUius mmvmus^ his youngest son ; but St. Chrysostom takes 
it otherwise, and finds Ham to be the middle or second 
brother, and Japhet the youngest son of all ; which Ham, 
for his disobedience and the contempt of his father, whose 
nakedness he derided, was disinherited, and lost the pre- 
eminen<7 of his birth, as <^£sau and Reuben did. Fererius 
coiK^iveth that Ham was called the younger in respect of 
Shem the eldest, but avoweth withal, that the Hebrew hath 
not that precise difference of younger and youngest, be- 
cause it wanteth the comparative degree. It is true that 
Shem himself was always named in the first place, yet 
whereas in the first verse of the tenth chapter of Grenesif^ 
Shem is accounted before Japhet, in the second verse 
Moses leaveth to begin with the issue by Shem, and recit- 
eth the children of Japhet first. So the first place was 
given to Shem for his election and benediction, and for this 
wdghty respect, that the Hebrew nation, Abraham, the 
prc^hets, David, and Christ our Saviour, were descended of 
him. And therefore, whether we shall follow the Vulgar, 
Pagninus, and the Greneva, who agree in this conversion, 
Shemjrcater Japhet major; or with the Septuagint, Junius 
and TremeUius, Shem Jratri Japhet m^qjoris; at with Pe» 
rerius, Shem Jr(Uer Japhet Hie magrmSi inferring that 
Shem was the great and famous Inrother of Japhet, let the 
i^eader judge. 

But, for ought that I have seen to the contrary, it ap- 
peareth to me that Japhet was the eldest. For where Pe- 
^rerius qualifieth the strength of the former argument, that 
Shem^s age at the time of the flood did net agree with the 
^dership, (with a supposition that the scriptures took no 
<^^»ount of smaller numbers,) I do not find in the scriptures 
ly sudi neglect at all; for it is written, that ^Shem was 
hundred gears aJd, aind begat Arphaaad two years after 
thsfiood: and again) in the 15th verse, SoShela Uvede^ier 

<* In Gen. * Gen. xi. lo. 
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he begat Ebar Jbwr hundred and three years, &a So 
as the number of two years, of three years, of five years, 
and afterwards of two years, were always predsely ac- 
counted. 

SECT. II. 

Of divers things that in all reason are to be presumed, touching the 
first planting Of the world, ai, that all histories must yield to Mo' 
ses; that the world was not planted all at once, nor without great 
direction ; and that the known great lords of the first ages wen 
of the issue of Ham, 

BUT let us go unto the world's plantation after the 
fiood, which being rightly understood, we shall find that 
many nations have supposed or feigned themselves those 
ancestors and fathers, which never saw or approached the 
bounds of their countries, and of whom they are by no way 
or branch descended. For it is plain in the scriptures how 
the sons and issues of Noah were 'distributed, and what re- 
gions were first planted by them, from whence by degrees 
the rest of the world was also peopled. And if any pro- 
fane author may receive allowance herein, the same must 
be with this caution, that they take their beginning where 
the scriptures eiid. For so far as the story of nations is 
therein handled, we must know that both the truth arid an- 
tiquity of the books of God find no companions equal, either 
in age or authority. All record, memory, and testimony of 
atitiquity whatsoever, which hath come to the knowledge of 
men, the same hath been borrowed thence, and therefore 
later than it, as all careful observers df time have noted ; 
among whid/thus writeth Eusebius in the proem of his 
Chronology : <^ Moses is found more ancient than all those 
** whom the Grecians make most anCient, as Homer, He- 
siod, and the Trojan war ; and far before Hercules, Mu* 
sseus, Linus, Chiron, Orpheus, Castor, Pollux, JBscula^ 
pius, Bacchus, Mercurius, and Apollo, and the rest of the 
gods of the nations, their ceremonies, or hcdy rites, or 
prophets; and before all the deeds of Jtlpiter, whom the 
" Greeks have seated in the top and highest turret of their 
" divinity.'' 
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' For cf the. three Jupiters remembered by ^Gicero, the^ 
andentest was the son of JBther, whose three sons, b^otten 
on ProBerpma, were born at Athens, of which Cecrops was 
the first king; and in the end of Cecrops^s time did Mosetf 
bring the children cf Israel out of Egypt : Eduxit Moses, 
populunL Dei ex JElgypto novissimo tempore Cecropis Atiie^ 
viensia regis; ^' Moses brought the children of Israel out 
^^ of Egypt in the last days of Cecrops king of the Athe^ 
f^ nians,'" saith sSt. Augustine; and yet was not Cecrops 
the founder of the city itself, but Theseus long after himi 
But because the truth hereof is diversely proved, and by^ 
many learned authors, I will not cut asunder the purpose 
in hand by alleging many authorities in a needless ques- 
tion, but leave it to the proper place. 



I'he sons o{ 
Japhet were 



' Gromer, 
Magog, 
Madai, 
Javan, 
Tubal, 
Meshach, 
and 

.Tiras. 



__ _ r Askenaz, 

The sons of J j^j^^^^^ 

Gomer were I rri 

l^ logprma. 



The sons of 
Javan were 



Elisha, 
Tarshis, 
Kittim, and 
Dodanim. 



• First, We are to conader that the world after the flood 
was not planted by imagination, neither had the children of 
Noah wings to fly from Shinaar to the uttermost border of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, in haste, but that these childrenf 
were directed by ai^wise father, who knew those parts of thef 
world before the ^ood, to which he disposed his children 
after it, and sent them, not as discoverers, or at all adven- 
ture, but assigned^tnd allotted to every son, and their 
issues, their proper: parts. And not to hearken to fabulou^ 
authors, who have lio dther end than to flatter princes, (as 
Virgil did Augustus in the fiction of iEneas,) or else to 
glorify th^ own nations; let us build upon the scriptures^ 
th^Bselves, and after them upon reason and nature. First,' 
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therefore^ we must call to mind and consider^ what mamier 
of face the earth every where had in the one hundred and 
thirtieth year after the great inundation, and, by comparing 
those fruitfiillest valleys with our own barren and cold 
ground, inform ourselves thereby, what wonderful deserts, 
what impassaUe fastness of woods, I'eeds, briers, and rotten 
grass, what lakes and standing pools, and what mardies, 
fens, and bogs/ all the face of the earth (excepting thie 
mountains) was pestered withal. For if in this our climi^, 
(where the dead and destroying winter depresseth all ve* 
getative and growing nature for one half of the year in 
effect,) yet in twenty or thirty years these our grounds 
would cdl overgrow and be covered, according to the na- 
ture thereof, either with woods or with other offensive 
thickets and bushments; much more did all sorts of plants, 
reeds, and trees prosper in the most fruitful valleys, and 
in the climate of a long and warm summer j^ and having 
withal the start of one hundred and thirty years to raise 
themselves without controlment. 

This being con^dered, it will appear that all these peo- 
ple which came into Shinaar, and over whom I^imrod, either 
by order or strength, took the dominion, did, after the con- 
fusion of languages, and at such time as they grew to be a 
itiighty people, disperse themselves into the regions adjoin*- 
log to the said valfey of Shinaar, which contained the best 
{wrt of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, and from 
the borders thereof in time they were propagated ; some of 
them towards the south, others towards the west and north. 
And although there w^e allotted to Shem many r^iom 
both east and west from Shinaar, with the dominion of 
Paleslina, which the Canaanites first possessed ; yet could 
he not enjoy the lot of his inheritance on the sudden, but 
by time and degrees. For we find that Abraham, the true 
successor of Shem, dwelt in Chaldea at Ur ; and from thence, 
called by Grod, he rested at Charran in Mesopotamia ; from 
whence, after the death of Thare, he travdl^ to Sicbem in 
JPalestina; and yet thertf had passed between Shem and 
Abraham (reckoning neither of themselves) seven deaoents, 
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brfore Abraham moved out of Chaldea; where, and in Ba- 
bylonia, all those people by Nimrod commanded, inhabited 
for many years, and whence Nimrod went out into Assjnia, 
and founded Nineveh. Indeed the great masters cd nations, 
as fiur as we can know, were in that age of the issues of 
Ham ; the blessmg of God ;^ven by Noah to Shem and 
Japhet taking less effect, until divers years were consumed; 
and until the time arrived, which by the wisdom of God 
was appcnnted. For of Chus, Mizraim, and Canaan came 
the people and princes which held the great kingdoms of 
Babylonia^ Syria, and Egypt for many descents together. 

SECT. III. 

Of the isles of the GetttUes in Japhefs portion : of Berosus's too 
speedy seating Gomer the son of Japhet in Italy; and another of 
Japhet* s sons. Tubal, in Spain : and of the antiquity oflonginque 
navigation, 

TO begin therefore where Moses beginneth with the sons 
ci japhet, among whom the isles of the Gentiles were di* 
vided ; which division, as well to Japhet^s sons as to the 
rest which came into Shinaar, was (if the division wer6 
made at Phaleg^s birth) in the year of the world 1757 or 
1758, and, by that account, in the year after the flood one 
hundred and one, of which question elsewhere. 

The habitations proper to the sons of Japhet were the 

ides of the G^tiles, which include all Europe, with all the 

idands adjoining and compassing it about ; Europe being 

also taken for an island, both in respect that the sea HeU 

lespont and iEgeum, Bosphorus and Euxinus cut it off 

irom the great continent of Asia, as also bedause Europe it. 

self is in effect surrounded with water, saving that it is 

^Mtened to A»a by the north ; for it hath those seas before. 

:iiamed to the east, the Mediterranean to the south and 

^south-west, the ocean to the west, and British, Grerman, 

^md Baltic sea, with that of Glaciale to the north-north-east, 

and north-west. Besides, it hath about it all the Cyclades 

or isles lying between Greece and the lesser Asia, and the 

isles of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete or Candia, Sicilia, Corsica^ 
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Sardinia, Malta, the isles of firitany and Zealand, with 
their young ones adjacent. 

This partition and portion of Japhet, with the part which 
he held in Asia and the north, which was also very great, 
answereth to that blessing of God by Noah ; ^DiUxiet Deta 
Japhet ;^ ^^ Let God spread abroad (or increase the poe- 
" terity pf) Japhet, and let him dwell in the tents of Sbem." 
For though Junius here useth the word aUiciat, and not 
dilcUetf and the Geneva persuadeat; yet the Septuagint 
have dilatet or amplificet; and such was the blessing given 
to, our fathers, which God promised to Abraham and his 
seed for ever. And the dwelling in the tents or tabernacles 
of Shem was a blessing by God to the posterity of Japhet; 
noting, not only an enlargement of territories, but that there- 
by they should be made participant of God'^s church. But 
to come to . Japhet^s sons, of whom Gomer is the eldest 
This Gomer (if we may believe Berosus and Annius, whose 
authority the greatest number of all our late writers have 
followed) did, in the tenth year of Nimrod^s reign, depart 
from Babylonia, and planted Italy ; which also ^Functius 
confirmeth in these words, Armo decimo Nimrodi^ &c. ^^ In 
^^ the tenth year pf Nimrod'^s reign, Gomerus Gallus plant- 
^^ ed a colony in that land afterwards called Italy : and in the 
" twelfth year of the same Nimrod's reign, Tubal seated him- 
self in Asturia in Spain, now called Biscay, which was in 
the ] 40th and in the 142d years after the flood, according 
" to Berosus.'^ But this opinion is very ridiculous; for before 
the confusion of tongues the children of Noah did not se* 
parate themselves, at least so many of them as came with 
Nimrod into Shinaar. Let us therefore conader with rea- 
son, what time the building such a city and tower required, 
where there was no prepared matter, nor any ready means 
to perform such a work as Nimrod had erected, (and as 
Functius himself, out of his author Berosus, witnesseth,) ad 
aititudinem et maffnitudmem montium, ^^ to the height 
" and magnitude of the mountains.'"' Sure that both this city_ 

•» Gen. ix. 27. » Funct. Chronol. 
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and tower were almost built, the scriptures witness. ^But 
the Lord came down to see the dty and tower^ which tlie song 
of men built. Let us then but allot a time sufficient for the 
making of brick to such a wc»:k, of the greatest height (and 
therefore of drcuit and foundation answerable) that ever 
was. For where the universal flood covered the highest 
mountains fifteen cubits ; Let us build us a city and a tower^ 
saith Nimrod, whose top mat/ rea^h unto the heaven ; mean*- 
ing, that they would raise their work above fifteen cubits 
higher than the highest mountain^ otherwise they could not 
fissure themselves from the fear of a second inundation ; a 
great part whereof was finished before it fell, and before 
they left the work. They also began this building upon a 
ground the most oppressed Mrith waters of all the world, 
as by the great ruin which these waters forcibly overbear- 
ing and overflowing, made in the time of the succeeding 
emperors, is made manifest, approved also by the prophet 
Jeremy, speaking of Babylon in these words. Thou that 
dwdlest upon mmiy waters. It cannot be doubted but that 
there needed a substantial foundation for so high a raised 
balding on a marshy ground ; and to which Glycas upon 
Genesis giveth forty years. For it seemeth that the tower 
was near finished when God overthrew it ; it being after* 
wards written. So the Lord scattered them from thence upon 
aU the earth, and they left to build the city. Out of which 
place it may be gathered, (because the tower is not then 
named,) that they very near had performed the work of their 
supposed defence, which was the tower; and that after* 
wards they went on with the city adjoining, wherein they 
inhabited. It is also to be noted, that till such time as thin 
confusion seized them, (whereupon the tower was thrown 
down,) these nations did not disperse themselves ; for \/i'om 
thence the Lord scattered them upon aU the earth; that was, 
when they perceived not one another^s speech. Now to 
think that this work in the newness of the world (wanting 
all instruments and materials) could be performed in ten 

•» Gen. ix. 5. ' Gen, xi.8. 
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years, and that Tubal and Corner in the same year could 
creep through 8000 miles of desert, with women, children, 
and cattle let those light believers, that neither tie them- 
selves to the scripture nor to reason, approve it, for I do 
not. And if the ark of Noah was 100 years in building, or 
but near such a time, and then, when the world had stood 
1556 years, it were more than foolishness, and madness iu 
sdf^ to think that such a work as this could be performed 
in ten ; when the world (from the flood to the arrival at 
Babel, and beginning of this buUding there) had but 131 
years, imd whereof they had spent some part in travelliog 
from the east. Again, if all Asia set to their helpng 
hands in the building of the temple of >" Diana, and yet 
they consumed in that work 400 years, (or be it but half 
that time,) and in such an age as when the world flourished 
in all sorts of artificers, and with abundant plenty of nu^ 
terials and carriages, this work of the tower of Babel couki 
hardly (with all the former wants supposed) be erected io 
those few years remembered. And for conclusion, let all 
men of judgment weigh with themselves how impossible it 
was for a nation or fiunily of men, with their wives, and 
diildren, and cattle, to travel 3000 miles through wood% 
bogs, and deserts, without any guide or conductor ; and we 
shall find it rather a work of 100 years than of 100 days. 
For in the West Indies, of which the ^laniards have tlie 
experience, in those places where they found neither path 
nor guide, they have not entered the country ten miles in 
ten years. And if Nimrod'^s people spent many years, by 
the account before remembered, in passing from the East 
Indies, or the higher part thereof, which standeth in 115 
degrees of longitude, until they came into Shinaar, which 
lieth in seventy-nine degrees, (the distance between those 
places containing thirty-six degrees, which make 190 
leagues, which is 2160 miles,) and did all the way keep 
the mountains and hard ground; then the difference he- 
tween Babylon and Biscay is much more ; for the body of 
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Biscay lieth in ten degrees, and Babylon, or Shinaar, as 
[foresaid, in seventy-nine ; so the length of way from Shi- 
laar to Asturia, or Biscay, is sixty-nine degrees, which 
nake 1880 leagues, or of miles 4140. And therefore if 
^imrod took divers years to find Shinaar, which was but 
S160 miles ; or (supposing that the ark rested in Armenia) 
ittle above 400 miles, there is no cause to the contrary, but 
o allow as many years to Corner and Tubal to travel 3000 
niles to countries less known unto them by far, than the 
and of Shinaar was to Nimrod. For paradise was known 
o Noah before the flood, and so was the re^on of Eden by 
tfoses afterwards remembered ; but what he understood of 
Qost part of the world else, it is unknown. And therefore 
lid Annius ill advise himself to plant Gomer in Italy, and 
Tubal in Spain, in the 10th and 12th of Nimrod's reign : 
Shall the earth be brought forth in one day? or shall a na- 
Um be bom at once? But it may be objected, that the sons 
f Japhet might come by sea, and so save this great travel 
hrough deserts by land. But we never read of any navi- 
;ation in those days, nor long after. Surely he that know- 
th what it is to embark so great a people, as we may justly 
uppose those conductors carried with them, will not easily 
lelieve, that there were any vessels in those days to trans- 
ort armies, and withal their cattle, by whose milk Aey 
ived and fed their children ; for milk and fruit were the 
Kinqueting dishes of our forefathers. And in the eldest 
imes, even the kings and fathers of nations valued them- 
lelves by the herds and numbers of their cattle; who had 
kx^s of sheep, and great droves and herds of their own, 
ind their own shepherds and herdsmen. Now if Tubal had 
passed by sea pgfSfi any part of Falestina, Syria, or Cilicia, 
he might have made good choice within the Straits, and not 
have overgone Granado, Valencia, and other provinces in that 
tract; passed the Straits of Gibraltar, disdained all Anda- 
luaaand Portugal, with all those. goodly ports and coun« 
tries, and have sought out the iron, woody, and barren 

° Isa. Ixvi. 8. 
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country of the world, called Biscay, by a long and danger. 
OU8 navigation. But before the journey of the Argonautse, 
there were scarce any vessels that durst cross the oeas in 
that part of the world ; and yet that which Jason had, if 
the tale be true, was but a galley, and a poor one, Grod 
knows, and perchance such as they use this day in Ireland; 
which, although it carried but four and fifty passengers, yet 
was it far greater than any of the former times : ^enU enim 
antea parvarum navicularum usus; ^* for in former times 
" they ufted very s^lall vessels.*" I deny not but that the 
Tyrians gave themselves of old to far-o£f navigations, whence 
Tibullus ascribed the invention of ships unto them. 

P Prima ratem ventis credere docta Tyros. 
Tyrus knew first how ships might use the wind. 

And for those boats ^lonffce naves^ or galleys, Pliny saith, 
that JBgesiajs ascribeth the device to Paralus ; and Philo- 
stephanus to Jason ; Ctesias to Samyras '^ and Saphanus to 
Semiramis; Archimachus to iEgeon; to which inv^atioD 
the Erythrsei are said to have added certain numbers of 
oars, and then ' Aminocles the Corinthian to have increased 
them ; the Carthaginians afterwards to have brought them 
to four banks : the Quinque Remi first to have been used 
by Nesiohthon the Salaminian, with which vessels, in those 
parts of the world, the Romans served themselvea in the 
Funic war. But these be perhaps but the partialities of 
writers, or their ignorance. For there are that as constantly 
cast the dBvismg of these galleys on Sesostris, thou^ Se- 
miramis used them in the passage of her anpy cyver Indw 
in Abraham^s time. So it is said that ^Danaus was the 
first that brought a ship into Greece, aiiit>yet the Samo- 
thracians challenge the invention ; and yet TortuUian, cm 
the contrary, gives it to Minerva; others to Neptune; 
Thucydides to the Corinthians. And so ignorant wers the 
pec^le of those ages, as the Egyptians used to coast the 

• Diod. Sicul. 1. 4. c. 4. fol. 1 1 5. ' Thucyd. 

P Tibul. Eleg. 7. Strabo, 1. 16. • Plin.l. 7. c. 56. Euseb. de Pnsf- 

<i Diod. Sicul. 1. 1. Plin. 1. 7. c. 56. Eyaag. c. i. Tcrt. dc Coroo. Mil. 



shored of tjie Red s^a ttptm rafts dery^d hf king &ythrud^ 
and iti Uie time tit tlie Romans, ihe BritoHS hfid a kind df 
boat (with #hieii they ei^6ssed the e>^ made 6f smKU 
twig^^ And c6V€T&i over With leath^ ; of which land I hxte 
seen at the Dingle in Ireland, and elsewhere : Ifaves ea 
corio circumstUte in ocecmo BriUmnicOy saith Textor; of 
which Lucan the poet: 

Primum cana salix, madrfacto otmine, parvam 
Texitur inpuppim, aesoque induta juvenco, 
Vedoris patiens tumidum superenatai dninem. 
Sic Venetus siagndnfe Pitdo^ Jusbque Bntannui 
Nav^dt ocednd. 

The moisten'd osier of the hoary willow 

Is woven first into a little boat : 

Then cloth*d in bullock's hide upon the billow 

Of a proud river, lightly doth it float 

Under the waterman : 

So on the lakes of oversweliine Po 

Sails the Venetian ; and the Briton' so 

Oh th* outspread ocean. 

And although it cannot be denied^ when Noah bj God^a 
mspration was instructed in so many particulars concerning 
the ark^ tliat then many things concerning navigation wercj 
first revealed ; yet it SLppedh that therewasmuch di£BH*encd 
kelfwe^i the ark of Noah, and such ships as were for aaiy 
kMig nasv^gation; Yea, ancient i^bories shew, that it was 
loag! after these titnes ere any durst presuMe upon any 
iM^voyflges to sea^ ait leiEli^l with nitdtitudes of wottieiiy 
nfll chUdrev, and cattle : as also commcm reason can tell 
m, tb«it evoinow when this art is come to hel* perfection^ 
stttllir Tdyagefi sre verf troublesome and dangerous. So as 
it dodfc appear, that there was not in that age of Nimrod 
«rf ahi^, &t User of ships, fit for ahy long navigationw Foi> 
tf Ghjtiie^ i^d TvAiH had passed then^el^eB and their peo^ 
{Aebj!^ s^ the e^ercis^r of navigation would not have beeii 
dead for so many hundted years afta:. Leaving therefore 
Ate fflbttlons t& dieh* iMbles, and all men else to their fan- 
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cies, who have cast nations into countries far ofi) I know not 
how, I will follow herein the relation of Moses and the pro- 
phets ; to which truth there is jcnned both nature,, reason, 
policy, and necessity ; and to the rest, neither probability 
nor possibility. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Gog and Magogs Tubal and Mesech, seated first about Asia the 

Less, out of Ezekiel xxxviii. 39. 

NOW although many learned and reverend men have 
formed (I know not whereby led) a plantation of the world, 
which also hath been and is received ;. yet I hope I may be 
excused, if I differ altogether from them in many particu- 
lars. Certainly, that great learned man of this latter age, 
Arias Montanus, was also in some things much mistaken ; 
and for Josephus, as he hath many good things, and is a 
guide to many errors withal, so was he in this plantation of 
the world very gross and fabulous, whereby both Eusebius, 
Hierosolymitanus, Epiphanius, and others, that have taken 
his testimonies for current, have been by him far misled. 
But the better to conceive what regions of the world Gomer 
the first son of Japhet possessed, as also Tubal, it is need- 
ful to be^ with Magog; because the scriptures take most 
knowledge of Gog and Magog, which two names have trou- 
bled many commentators, saith Matth. Beroaldus, who hath 
laboured herein with great diligence, and whom (of all that 
ever I read) I find most judicious in the examination of this 
plantation. He takes authority from the prophet Ezekiel 
chiefly, who in the 38th and 39th chapter directeth us what 
nations the Gomerians, Tubalines, and Togormians weie^ 
together with the Magogians ; of which Gog was prince or 
chief conductor in their attempts against Israel: for besides 
the portions of Europe, and the north-east parts of the 
Greater Asia, which Japhefs issues possessed, all Asia, the= 
Less was peopled by them. And that those of the issue 
Japhet, whom Ezekiel speaks of, were seated hereabout, i 
may best appear, if we consider the circumstances of th_ 
place, and the dependency upon the former prophecy i 
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the 37th chapter; for in that 37th chapter <Ezekiel po>. 
phesieth of the uniting of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, after their delivery from captivity. 

By which prophecy of Ezekiel, it appeareth that ^Gkxl 
purposed to gather together his people, to ^ve life to dead 
bones, and to rule them by one prince. For to that pur- 
pose it is written, And David my servant shall be king 
over them^ ami they shall have one shepherd; that is, they 
shall be united as they were iii David^s time. Hereupon^ 
in the 38th chapter, Ezekiel prophesieth agmnst those na- 
tions which should seek to impeach this union, and disturb 
the people of Israel, whom God purposed to receive to 
grace, aUd promised to restore. And so in the same chap- 
ter are those nations coupled together, which infested the 
Israelites after their return, and sou^t to subject them ; 
all which were the subjects or allies of Gog, prince of the 
Magogians, or Coelesyrians, next bordering Palestina or 
the holy land, followed also by the rest of the nations of 
Asda the Less, which lay north from Judea. The words of 
Ezekiel are these: ^Son qfman^ set thy face against Gogj 
and against the land of Magogs the chief princes ofMesech 
(or Mosoch) and Tubal: and afterward. Behold^ I come 
against the chief prince ofMesech and Tubal: and in the 
^th verse, Gomer^ and all his bands; and the house of To* 
gorma of the north qtuxrters. Herein Ezekiel having first 
deliv^ed the purpose of his prophecy, teacheth what luu 
tions they were that should in vain assail Israel. He join- 
eth them together under their prince Gog, and sheweth 
that their habitations were on the north quarters of Judah^ 
and how seated and joined together. Gog signifieth in the 
Hebrew, saith St. Jerome, tectum^ or covering of a hotise: 
^nd Pintus upon Ezekiel affirmeth, that by Gog is meant 
€3mtickrisi: for, saith he, AntichristiLS erit Diabcli tegumen^ 
Mrnn sub specie humana; that ^^ antichrist shall be the co- 
*^' vering of the Devil under human form.^ He addeth, that 
%agog is as much to say as Grog; the letter ^ being ah 
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He^reir prif)oritips, and impotrteth a^ m^ob ^ ^wfrom; 
so he Uketh Magcg for tboae people i?bi(^ follow anti- 
christ. So far PintuS) at lesfit in thb, is np^ amiai^ that ke 
expoundeth Magog, not for any we person, but for a nar 
tion, with which agre^th tbb ob^vation of B^roaktus. 
Magqg, saith be, in Hebrew ia written Hani IVCagog, wbicb 
dteweth Magog to be a region or nation ; for the letter S[€ 
which us used but for an emphasis, (whiph thi^ Hebrews caU 
heliaiedm,) is never added to proper nangye^ of nien, but 
often to place* So as Gog w|s prinoe; of tbat natiiQim (called 
dtber Magog, or, according to others, the {i^fde pf Gog,) 
also prince of Mesech, or Mosoch, and q& Tubal, ivi by the 
first verse of the 39th chapter ifi made nwiife^t; BfMdf I 
cfme agaimt thee Gfig^ the chi^j»rmce qfM^»$chi anA 7W- 
^al. Thi^ must needs be meant by the supcespipirB of Seleur 
Gus Micanor, who did not, as other conquering naUon«^ seek 
ip make the Jews their tributaries only, but endeavoiuied by 
HI means, and by all kind of violence, to e^iitinguish the ri^ 
ligidn itself^ which the Hebrews professed^ and tb^ wikmw- 
^ging of one tn\e God ; and to force them U> w^sbipaxid 
serve th^ mortal and rotten gods of the heathy of wlii«h 
nothing remained but the very nama and 4^^ i99ag^ 
'.8t. Ambrose, and Isidore tak« Gog Ibr the natmi of^ thg 
Goths; belike, because they invaded Europe, mi 9afS^ 
Aom?. and. many other places and cities ^eieabouta* H4»^ 
iVMdaua Barbarus out of Fomp. Mela^ dfsrive^, the Twkg 
fioq the Scythians, esteemed Magogiana of Gogt Mm; 
IgJce Grog £ar tba proper name of a^ man; <|tb^ra of. a re- 
gion; othera far ^ nation inhabiting a region, as^ ^imiw, 
who saya that Go^ is the name of a nation^ deiO Q iw i ipa tc d 
fo>m him whom the G^eek storiea eall Q^fges^i who m 
former time having slain Oandaules the Lydiam gaxe bis 
own name to that nation, thence after calkd Gygad>ea; w4 
therefore, also the Gygean lake, wbidi lake yStrabo abQ 
fisdeth in Lydia (of which Gygee. was king) forty fwlongs 
Irom Saidii, Pliny caUetb k Gy^mi stJBig^m^. HefoAPr- 

« Lib. a. d^.FWe* ^ Strabo, 1. 13. 
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tus and NieandW $et it about th6 rivere of Hyllus and 
Ms&ander ; but the difference id not great. Mairius Niger 
maketfa mention of this Gyges king of Lydia ; who, after he 
had subdued the country about the fiver Rhodius, which' 
runneth into the Hellespont, called the promontory TltU 
pese after his own name Gyges. These opinions do also 
seem to strengthen that of ^ Junius. For Magog, saith he, 
is that part of Aria the Less which Halyattes obtained^ 
and after him his son Croesus; who, as '^Junius further 
notes, having mastered all those re^ons as far south as "Lu 
bahuB, in that border built the city Oigarta, or Grogkarta,' 
which in the Syrian si^fietb the city of Grog, seated in 
Ccriesyria, whose people were the ancient enemies of the 
Jews. 

Now that Magog is found in Coelesyria, Pliny affirmetb^ 
saying, Ctelesyria kabet Bambffcen, quiB aHo nomine Hie^ 
rapeUs vocatw^ Sjflis vero Magog; ^< Coelesyria hath k 
^ 'ntk Bambyce, which by another name is called Hierapc^i)^ 
** but 6f the Syrians Magog.*" He further telleth us, thM 
die ttloftistrousidol Atergatis, called by the Greeks Derceto^ 
was hei^ worshipp^ ; Lucian makes mention hereof, say- 
ing, tliat the city had anciently another name, which yet he 
e<xpressfetli not, forbearing^ perhaps the Word Magogs as 
somkfing nothing elejgantly in the Greek. But if we may 
believe ^Strabo, then was Edessa in Mesopotamia the same 
Bofiibyee, Or Hierapolis, where the same idol was wor- 
shipped. OrteHus is doubtful whether one of these authors 
cKd Hot ihistake the place of this Bambyce, or Hierapblis. 
It mliy w^ enough b^ that the same name and rdligion w^ 
eommon to^ them both. Certain it is, that both ot thdm ky 
Aie ritirth firom Falestina, and i^ere both subject Unto the 
kings of ijie race of Seleucus. Now I do not condemn die 
dfAnbn of Henhdaus Barbarus ftiJlowing Josephus, \siak 
g;rtiht that perhaps Magog might also be the father of the 
Sdythians^ notwithstanding that in thi? places where Gog 
is made the^ pritide of Magog, the nationts of Coelesyria, and 

> Suid. col. 207. •Jim. in Bsek. uariH.* ^ Strabo, I. i6. 
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the north parts adjoining, be meant by Magog ; for by a 
latter plantation from these parts, they might be propagated 
into Scy thia. Yet it is not to be denied, that the Scythians 
in old times coming out of the north-east, wasted the better 
part of Ami the Less, and possessed Coelesyria, where they 
built both Scythopolis aiid Hierapolis, which the Syrians 
call Magog. And that to this Magog Ezekiel had refe- 
rence, it is very plain ; for this city Hierapolis, or Magogs 
standeth due north from Judea, according to the words of 
Ezekiel, that from the north quarters those nations should 
come. For as the kings of the south which infested the 
Israelites were the Ptolemies kings of Egypt; so those of 
the north ^ere the kings of Asia and Syria, the successors 
of Seleucus, the successor of Alexander Macedon. Guliel- 
mus Tyrius thinks that this Hierapolis is that Rages men- 
tioned in the story of Tobias. ^ Pliny takes it not only to 
have been called Bambyce, as we have said, but also E^es- 
sa; not that by Euphrates, but another of the same name; 
now the known name is Alepo ; for ^ Bellonius expounds 
this Hierapolis, or Magog. This city had the title of sa- 
cred, as the sacred city, (for so the word Hierapolis agni- 
fieth,) yet was it a place of most detestable idolatry ; and 
wherein was worshipped the idol of the mermaid Atergatis, 
or Atirgitis, according to Pliny, which the Greeks call Der- 
ceto. 

If then we confer the words of Ezekiel in the 3d verse 
of the 38th chapter, wherein he joineth together Gt)g, Me- 
sech, and Tubal ; and withal remember that Hierapolis was 
the city of Magog, which also is seated directly north from 
Judea ; with whom also Ezekiel coupleth Gomer, and all 
his bands of the north quarters ; we may, as I conceive, 
safely conclude, that these followers and vassals of Grog 
(which were northern nations in respect of Judea) were not 
the Gomerians of France, nor the Tubalinesof Spain^buta 
people of the Lesser Asia, and Coelesyria ; and therefore that 
the opinions of Berosus, Josephus, and whosoever else hath 
followed them therein, are to be rejected. But if Josephus 

^ Lib. 4« cap. de Bello Sacro. 
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refer himself to later times, and think that some colony of 
the Tubalines might from Iberia and Asia pass into Spaiii 
(to wit, from that piece of land between Colchis or Mengre- 
lia,) and Albania, (most part possessed by the Georgians,) 
then is his judgment of better allowance. For without any 
repugnancy of opinions, it may be granted, that in process 
of time these people might from their first habitation pass 
into the countries near the Euxine sea, and from thence in 
after-ages into Sp^. 

Josephus makes mention of the Iberi, saying, that they 
were anciently called Thobelos, as of Tubal ; from whence, 
saith Justin, ^^ they passed into Spain, to search out the 
^^ mines of that region ;^ having belike understood that it 
was a southerly country, and mountainous. For it seem- 
eth that the Tubalines, called Chalybes, lived altogether by 
the exchange of iron and other metals, as ApoUonius wit- 
nesseth in these following verses, telling how the Argonauts 
did visit them. 

Hac gens tellurem rigido non vertit aratro, 
Sedferri venas scindit sub montibus altis: 
Merdhus Jubc mutat^ qua vita alimenta ministrant. 

The Chalybes plough not their barren soil, 
But undermine high hills for iron veins $ 
Changing the purchase of their endless toil 
For merchandise, which their poor lives sustains. 

But it is more probable, that Spain was first peopled by 
the Africans, who had ever since an afiection to return 
thither, and to repeople it anew. This appeared by the 
Carthaginians of old, who were easily drawn to pass over 
the Straits into, that country ; and after by the Moors who 
held Granado, and the south parts 800 years^ till the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabel. And either of these opinions are 
more probable, than that in the twelfth year of Nimrod^s 
reign Tubal passed into Spain, and therein built St.Uval; 
a poor town, and a poor device, God knows. Certain it is^ 
that we must find Mosoch, or Mesech, and Tubal neigh- 
bours, and Gomer and Togorma not far ofi^, or else we shall 
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Wrong Ezekiel ; for he called Gog the leader or prince of 
Meaech and Tubal, and maketh Gomer and Togorma their 
aaaistants. And that Mesech inhabited Asia, Functius 
(though he followed Berosus) confesseth ; for these be his 
words: MesacuSjqui a Mose Mesech, priscosMeHos ab Adula 
mcnie usque ad Ponticam regkmem pasuU: hcec regia post- 
ea Cappadocia dicta est^ m qua urbs Maxica, &c. Juec est 
terra Magog principaiis ; ^^ M esacus, whom Moses calleth 
^' Mesech, placed the ancient Mesians from the mount Ada- 
^^ loK, unto the coast of Pontus. This re^on was after- 
^,^ wards called Cappadocia, in which is the town Mazica, 
^ &c. this is the principal country of Magog.^ And this 
doth Anmus also avow, and yet forgets that Qog was prince 
both of Mesech and Tubal ; and therefore, that the one was 
a nation of Spaniards, the other of Cappadocians, is veiy 
ridiculous ; Spain lying directly west, and not north from 
Judea. Also Ezekiel in the 27th chapter, where he pro- 
phesieth of the destruction of Tyre, nameth Mesedi and 
Tubal jointly. And for a final proof that these nations 
were of a northern neighbour land, (how far soever stretch- 
ed,) Ezekiel in the 38th chapter makes them all horsemen: 
Thou, and much people with thee, all shaU ride upon horses, 
even a great multitude and a mighty. Then if any man 
believe that these troops came out of Spain over the Py- 
renees, and first passed over a part of France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Sarmatia, and embarked again about the Hel- 
lespont, or else compassed all Pontus Euxinus, to come into 
the Lesser Asia, which is half the length or compMs of the 
then known worid, he may be called a strong believer, but 
he shall never be justified thereby. But on the contrary, it 
if: known that Seleucis was a province neighbouring' Pa- 
kstina, or Judea, and that Hierapcdis^ or Magog, jmied 
unto it ; whose princes commanded all Syria and Asia the 
Less, namely, the Seleucidae ; and held it, till Scijno Asi- 
aticus overthrew Antiochus the great ; after whidi they yet 
possessed Syria till the time of Tigranes ; and whether Me- 
sech be m Cappadocia, or under Iberia, yet is it of the Tu* 
baBnes, and one and the same dominkm. 
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Of Gomer the like Hiay be snud. First he seated himself 
with Togornia, not ftur from Magog and Tubal, in the 
borders pf Syria and Cilicia. Afterwards he proceeded 
further into Asia the Less; and in loi^ tract of time hisva* 
liapt i^sue filled all Germany, rested long in France and 
Britain, and possessed the utmost borders of the earth, ac* 
compUshing, as Melancthon well notes, the signification of 
their parents name, which is utmost bordering. But when 
these borderers wanted further place, whereinto they mi^t 
exonerate their swelling multitudes, that were bounded in 
by the great ocean, then did they return upon the nations, 
occupying the countries through which they had formerly 
passed, oppressdng first their neighbours, afterwards tbe peo- 
ple more remote. Hereupon it was (as the worthy restorer 
of our antiquities, Mr. WilUam Camden, hath noted) that 
they were called Cimbri, which in th^ old language doth 
signify robbers; neces»ty enforcing them to spoil their 
neighbours, to whom in their original they were as near 
joined, as afterwards in the seats which they possessed. 
For that the warUke nations of Germany were in elder ages 
accustomed to be beaten by the Gauls, the authority of C»- 
sar affirming it, is proof sufficient. But in times following 
they pursued richer conquests, and more easy, though far- 
ther distant, by which (to omit their other enterprises not 
here to be spoken of) they were drawn at length into Asia 
the Less, and occupied those parts which had formerly been 
held by their progenitors. I say not that they claimed 
those lands as theirs by descent ; for hkely it is, that they 
knew little of their own pedigree. Neither can any man 
thei^fore deny, that they were of old seated in Asia, be- 
cause in late ages they returned thither; unless he will 
diink, that all those nations which from far parts have in- 
Taded and conquered the land of Shinaar, may by that ar- 
gument be proved not to have issued from thence at the 

first. 

Now concerning SamQthes, (for his excellent wisdom sur- 
Hamed Dis,) whom Annius makes the brother of Gomer and 
Tubal, (which brother Moses never heard of, who spak^ his 
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knowledge of Japhef s sons,) they must find him in some 
old poet; for Functius, a great Berosian, confesseth, ^Quis 
hie Samothes fuerit mcertum est; " Who this Samothes 
" was it is uncertain ;^ neither is there any proof that he 
was that same Dis, whom ^ Caesar saith the Gauls suppose 
to be their ancestor; yea, and Vignier confesseth with 
Functius, ^Mais on ne sqait qui il esfoit; ^^ No man knows 
** who he was.'' 

SECT. V. 

Against the fabulous Berosu8*sJictionf that the Italian Janus teas 

Noah. 

BUT before I go on with Noah's sons, I think it neces- 
sary to disprove the fiction which Annius hath of Noah him- 
self; an invention indeed very ridiculous, though war- 
ranted, as he hath wrested, by those authors of whom him- 
self hath commented ; as the fragment of Berosus, Fabius 
Pictor, Cato, Lavinius, and others. For sAnnius seeks to 
persuade us that Noah, sumamed Janus, was the same 
which founded Genoa, with other cities in Italy, wherein he 
lived ninety-two years* This to disprove, by Moses's si- 
lence, is a sufficient argument to me, if there were nothing 
else to disprove it. For if he vouchsafed to remember the 
building of Babel, Erec, Achad, Chalne, and Nineveh, by 
Nimrod, Noah was a man of too great mark to be forgot- 
ten, with all the acts he did in ninety-two years. But it 
were a needless labour for me to disprove the authority of 
that Berosus, on whom Annius groundeth, seeing so many 
learned men have so demonstratively proved that fragment 
to be counterfeit. Besides that, Tatianus the Assyrian, in 
his oration against the Greeks, avoweth, that the ancient 
and true Berosus wrote only three books, dedicated to An- 
tiochus the successor of Seleucus Nicanor; but ^Annius 
hath devised five books, wherewith he honoureth Berosus. 
And whereas Berosus handled only the estate of the Chal- 

' In Chron. Saeculo. Cato de Origin. Laviu. lllost 

• Caesar. Comment de Gal. 

' Vignier, pars i . Chron. ^ Joseph. 1. i. 

X« Ann. de Hctrusc. Pict. de Aur. 
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deans and Assyrians, Annius hath filled this fragment with 
the business of all the world. And if we may believe Eu- 
sebius better tlian Annius, then all the kings of the Latins 
(before Mueas) consumed but 150 years ; whereas no man 
hath doubted, but that from Noah to iEneas^s arrival into 
Italy, there passed 1126 (after the least rate of the Hebrew 
account) and (after Codoman) 1291* For Janus (who was 
the first of their kings) lived at once with Ruth, who mar- 
ried Booz, in the worWs year (as some reckon) 2717, after 
the flood 1064, and Noah died 350 years after the flood ; 
and so there passed between Janus of Italy, and Noah sur- 
named Janus, 704 years. For Saturnus succeeded Janus, 
Picus after Saturnus, Faunus after Ficus, and Latinus fol- 
lowed Faunus ; which Latinus lived at once with Tautanes 
the twenty-seventh king of Assyria ; with Pelasgus of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; with Demophoon of Athens ; and Sampson judge 
of Israel. Now ail these five kings of the Latins having con- 
sumed but 150 years, and the last of them in the time of 
Sampson ; then reckoning upwards for ISO years, and it 
reacheth Ruth, with whom Janus lived. 

True it is that the Greeks had their Janus, but this was 
not Noah ; so had they Ion the son of Xuthus, the son of 
Deucalion, from whom they draw the lones, who were in- 
deed the children of Javan, the fourth son of Japhet. For 
the vulgar translation (where the Hebrew word is » Javan) 
writes Greece, and the Septuagint Hellas, which is the 
same. So had they Medus the son of Medea, whom they 
make the parent of the Medes, though they were descended 
of a far more ancient father, to wit, Madai the third son of 
Japhet. 

Lastly, we see by a true experience, that the British lan- 
guage hath remained among us above 2000 years, and the 
£nglish speech ever since the invasion of the Angles ; and 
t}je same continuance have all nations observed among them- 
selves, though with some corruption and alteration. There- 
fore it is strange if either Noah (by them called Janus) had 

* Ezek. xxvii. 13, 19. and so the place of Isai. Ixvi. 19. for Javan, Hellada; 
^nd for the plural Javamin, Hellense. 
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left in Italy his grandchild* Gomer after him, or Tubal in 
Spain, that no plain resemblance of the Hebrew, Syrian, or 
Scythian (which no time could have quite extinguished) 
should have been found in the languages of those countries. 
For which reasons we doubt not but these pei^sonal plimta^ 
tions of Janus^ Gromer^ Tubal, &c. in Italy, Spaisi^ or France, 
are merely fabulous. Let the Italians thefrefore ccmtent 
themselves with the Grecian JaDus, which commanded them 
and planted them, and who preceded the fall of Troy but 
<»ie hundred and fifty years, saith Euselnus, which w^ iti 
the time of Latinus the fifth king; which also St. Augustine 
abd Justin confirm ; and this agreeth with reas6n, trme, and 
possilnlity. And if this be not sufficient to disprbve thi^ Ca- 
nity, I may out of themselves add thus much: that whereas 
some of them make Vesta (others Camasena) the wife of 
this Janus, who instituted the holy fire of the vestal vtrgins 
in Rome, (the Latins and Romans taknig from Janus all 
their idolatrous and heathenish ceremonies,) there is no man 
80 impious as to believe that Noah himself (who is said by 
Moses to have walked with God^ to be a just man, and 
whom God of all mankind made choice of) could be dther 
ignorant of the true and only Gt)d, or so wicked and un- 
grateful to set up or devise any heathen, savage, or idola- 
trous adoration, or have instituted any ceremony contrary 
to that which he knew best pleasing to God himself. 

SECT. VI. 

Thai Gcmer dUo and his son Togorma^ of the posterity qfJaphsi, 
werefipst seated about Asia the Less : and that from thente they 
spread westward into Europe ; and northward into Sarmaiia. 

TO turn now to the sons of Noah, and die world's plan- 
tation after the flood: therdin I observe, that as both reason 
and necessity taught them, sd, when they multiplied in 
great numbers, and dispersed thei&selves into the next coun- 
tries bordering to their first habitations, and from thendef 
sent forth colomes elsewhere, it was in such a manner as 
that they might repair to each other, and keep inteUigence 
by river; because the land was yet desert and overpressed 
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with woods, reeds, bogs, and rotten marshes. As whetl 
Nimtxd seated in Babylonia, Chus took the south part of 
Chaldea, down the river of Gehon, by which he might pass 
to and tro from Babylon to his own plantation ; those also^ 
which were of the race of Shem, inhabiting at Ur, or Orchoa> 
near the lakes of Chaldea, might by the same rirer get up 
to Babylon, and receive succour from thence. All which 
tract of land upon Gehon soutl^ward, Moses, in the descrip- 
tion of paradise, calleth the land of Cush ; because the do- 
minion and empire was then in the hands of Nimrod a Cu8h«- 
ite, by whom the children of Shem (which came into that 
valley, and stayed not in the east) were for a while oppressed, 
till God afterward, by the seed of Abraham, made them his' 
own nation and victorious. Havilah, the brother of Nim>^ 
rod, and son of Cush, took both banks of Tigris, especially 
on the east side of the river; by which river his people 
might also pass to and fro to Babel. 

The imperial seat of which region of Havilah, or Susian, 
was anciently called Chudian, or Chusan, afterwards Susa: 
Cush himself took the ban]cs of Gehon, and planted those 
countries westward, and south-westward towards Arabia the^ 
stony, and the desert, where ^ Ptolemy placeth the city of 
Chu^dia, first Chusia. 

Seba, and Sheba, with the rest that planted Arabia Fe"- 

lix, had Tigris to convey them into the Peraan gulf, which 

washeth the banks of Arabia Felix on the east side ; so as 

those sons of Cush might take land down the river as they 

pleased. Also the city of Nineveh was by Nimrod founded 

on the said river of Tigris; and from thence a colony passed 

to Charran, standing also upon a navigable branch of Etr- 

phrates. In like manner did Japhet'^s sons settle themselves 

together, and took their seats in Asia the Less, from whence 

they might indifferently stretch themselves northward and 

^westward, into the next parts of Europe, called the Isles of 

the Gentiles. And it seemeth very agreeable to reason^ 

that both Gromer, Magog, and Tubid, sat down first of afl 

in that part of Sjrria, to the north of Palestina and Phoenicia^ 

k Ptol. Asia Tab. 4. 
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and from thence Gomer or his children passed on into Asia 
the Less, as those of Magog and Tubal did ; from whence 
the Tubalines spread themselves into Iberia ; and the Ma- 
gogians more northerly into Sarmatia. The first Gromerians, 
and first planters in Asia the Less, held the country of the 
Cymmerians (witness Herodot. lib. 4.) the same region 
which was afterwards by the Gallogreeks called Galatia, to 
whom St. Paul wrote his epistle, so entitled. This nation 
of the Cymmerians (whom the invincible Scythians after- 
wards dispersed, and forced from their first plantations) gave 
names to divers places ; as to the mountains above Albania, 
caUed Cymmerini, and to the city of Cymmeris in Phry^a; 
also Bosphorus Cymmerius took appellation from this na^ 
tion, in the outlet whereof was also a city of that name 
caUed Cymmerian ; which Pliny saith, mistaking the place, 
had some time the name of Cerberion ; but Cerberion was 
a town in Campania, so called of the unhealthful waters, sa- 
vouring of brimstone; which Augustus caused to be cleansed 
by letting in the water of the lake Lucrinus. 

The children of Tubal ranged as far Iberia, to whom the 
Moschici were neighbours, which others write Meshech. 
The prophet Ezekiel (coupling them together) calleth Gog 
the prince of Meschech and Tubal. For these Meschi, 
which Ptolemy calleth Moschi, inhabit Syracena, a province 
of Armenia, directly south from the mountains Moschici, in 
the valley between the mountains Moschici and the moun- 
tains Paryardes ; out of whose north part springeth the ri- 
ver Phasis ; from the east part Araxis ; and from the west 
Euphrates: and of this Meschech are descended also the 
Moscovians, saith Melancthon, and it may be, that in pro- 
cess of time some of them inhabited those re^ons also ; for 
Meshech, saith Melancthon, signifieth eoetendens^ enlar^ng 
or stretching forth. Togorma also at first did inhabit 
amongst his parents and kindred. The Togormians were 
also called Giblei, a people neighbouring the Sydonians in 
Gabala, a tetrarchy of Phoenicia, the same which Pliny 
calleth Gaben ; from whence ^ Solomon had his most excel— 

' I Kings V. i9. 
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lent masons, which hewed stones for the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. Thence the Togormians stretched into the Less Arme- 
nia, whose kings were hence called "» Tigranes, and their ci- 
ties Tigranokartae ; of which cities Tigranes, subdued by 
LucuUus the Roman, built one. Hierosolymitanus hath 
planted the Togormians in Barbary; forgetting the pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel against the Tyrians, " They of' the house 
of Togot-ma brought to thy fairs horses^ and horsemen^ 
amd mules, which could not well be driven over the whole 
length of the Mediterranean sed, but from the neighbour 
countries by land. But Josephus takes them for the pa- 
rents of the Phrygians, which. I do not deny, but they 
might be in the ensuing ages ; and so might the Tubalines 
be of the Spaniards ; but it was from Iberia, and many hun- 
dred years after the 12th of Nimrod'*s reign. The Jews 
conceive that the Turks came of those Togormians, because 
their emperor is called Togar. The Chaldeans make them 
the fathers of the Germans. But Laonicus afHrms, that 
the Turks descended of the Crim Tartar, which borders 
Muscovy. But for these sub-derivations it were infinite to 
examine them. Only of the first and second plantation, and 
of the first nations after the flood, is the matter which I la- 
bour to discover ; and therein to open the ignorance of some, 
and the corruption of other fabulous writers. And this we 
must note, that those grandchildren of Noah which were of 
a more quiet spirit, or, perchance, of less understanding, 
and had not therefore the leading of colonies sent out, their 
proper habitations could be hardly known; only reason 
lath taught us, that they dwelt among the rest, and were 
covered with the fame of others, who took on them the con- 
duction and dominion over the rest. 

Prom Madai, the third son of Japhet, were the Medes. 
The Grecians bring them, as before, from Medus the son 
of Medea. 

■• Jun. in Gen. x. 3. " Jun. in Ezek. xxvii. 14. 
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SECT. VII. 

Of Javan the fourth son of Japhet ; and of Mesch of Aramy amd 

Meshech of Japhet, 

OF Javan, the fourth son of Japhet, came the lones, 
which were afterwards called the Greeks ; and so the Latin 
and Greek interpreters for Javan write Greece; as in Isaiah : 
Et mittam ex lis qui salvatijuerint ad gentes, in mare^ in 
Italiamy et GrcBciam ; ^^ And I will send those that escape 
** of them to nations in the sea, in Italy, and in Greece." 
The Geneva here useth the word Tarshish for Tarsus, a 
city in Cilicia, though Tarsis in many places be taken for 
the sea. The Tigurine and the Geneva use the names 
Tubal and Javan, and not Italy and Greece ; keeping the 
same Hebrew words. Of the lones were the Athenians, 
though themselves dream that they were aborigines, or 
men without ancestors, and growing, as it were, out of the 
soil itself; who abounding in people, sent colonies into Asia 
the Less, of whom came the lones of those parts. Others 
o derive the Athenians from Ion the son of Xuthus, the son 
of Deucalion ; but the antiquity of Javan mars the fashion 
of that supposition, who so many years preceded Xuthus, 
Ion, or Deucalion. Pausanias tells us that Xuthus stole out 
of Thessaly with all his father^s treasure, and his brothers* 
• portions, and arriving at Athens, he was graciously received 
by Erictheus, who gave him his daughter in marriage ; of 
whom he received two sons. Ion and Achaeus, the supposed 
ancestors of the Athenians. For Attica was called Ionia, 
saith Plutarch in the life of Theseus, who, when he had 
joined Megara to Attica, erected a pillar in that isthmus or 
strait, which fasteneth Peloponnesus to the other part of 
Greece; writing on that part which looketh towards the 
east these words : Hcec rum sunt Pelopormesus^ ast Ionia ; 
" These countries are not of Peloponnesus, but of Ionia :* 
and on the other side which looketh towards the south, and 
into Peloponnesus, this : " These parts are Peloponnesus, 
" and not Ionia.*" 

° Thucyd. 
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Strabo out of Hecatseus affinneth that the lones came 
Dut of Asia into Greece, which is contrary to the former opi- 
nion ; that the lones of Greece transporting certain compa- 
nies into Asia the Less, the name of lones was thereby 
therein retained. And though Strabo knew no more there- 
of than he learned of the Greeks themselves, yet I find this 
conjecture of Hecataeus reasonable enough. For though it 
were to him unknown, yqt sure I am that Asia the Less had 
people before Greece had any ; and that Javan did not fly 
from Babylonia into Greece, but took Asia the Less in his 
passage; and from thence passed over the nearest way, 
leaving his own name to some maritimate province on that 
side, as he did to that part of Greece so called. But yet 
Strabo himself believed that Ionia took the name from Ion 
the son of Xuthus ; for so much he had learned from them- 
selves, which was also the opinion of Pausanias. True it 
is, that the Greeks in after-times cast themselves into that 
part of Asia the Less, opposite unto them, which they held 
for divers years. And howsoever the Greeks vaunt them- 
selves to be the fathers of nations, and the most ancient, yet 
all approved historians (not their own) deride and disprove 
their pride and vanity therein. For this dispute of anti- 
quity (among profane writers) rested between the Scythians 
and the Egyptians, as Justin out of Trogus, in the war be- 
tween Vexoris of Egypt and Tanais of Scy thia, witnesseth ; 
which preceded far the reign of Ninus, and was long before 
the name of Greece was ever heard of. And it is also mar- 
nifest, that in Cecrops^s time the Greeks were all savages, 
without law or religion, living like brute beasts in all respects : 
and Cecrops, saith PSt. Augustine, lived together with 
Moses. 

The sixth son of Japhet was Mesech, whom the Septua- 
g^nt call Mosoch, a part of those nations commanded by 
G<^, the chief prince of Mesech and Tubal. But this we 
must remember, that between Mesech the son of Aram, and , 
Meshech (or Mosech) the son of Japhet, there is little dif- 
ference in name, and both by divers interpreters diversely 

p Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. 18. c. 10. 
T 2 
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written. Montanus with the Vulgar writeth Mesch ; the son 
of Aram, Mes ; the Geneva, Mash ; Junius, Mesch. But it 
may be gathered out of the 120th Psalm, that either Me- 
shech, the son of Japhet, was the parent of those people, or 
gave name to that province wherein David hid himself; or 
else, which may rather seem, that it took name from Mesch 
the son of Aram. For David bewailing his exile (while he 
lived among a barbarous and irreligious people) useth these 
words ; ^ Woe is me^ that I remain in Mesech^ and dwell 
in the tents ofKedar ; which Junius converteth thus : Hei 
mihi quia peregrinor tarn diu: haJnto tanquam Scenit(B 
Kedareni : the Septuagint gives it this sense. Woe is me^ 
becaitse my haHtationy or abode, is prolonged^ who dwell 
with the inhabitants ofKedar; with which this of the Latin 
agreeth ; Heu mihi, quia incolatus m£u^ prolongatus est, 
habitavi cum habitantibus Kedar : the Chaldean otherwise, 
and in these words ; O me miserum, quia peregrmaius sum 
Asianisy hahitavi cum tabemaculis Arabum ; ** O wretch 
** that I am, for I have travelled among those of Asia, 1 
*^ have dwelt in the tabernacles of the Arabians.*" But how- 
soever or whichsoever conversion be taken for the best, yet 
all make mention of Eedar, which is a province of Arabia 
Fetraea ; and the Chaldean putteth Asia instead of Mesech; 
but the Hebrew itself hath Mesech. And if it be to be 
taken for a nation, (as it is most likely, because it answers io 
Kedar, the name of a nation,) seeing Mesh the son of Aram, 
1 Chron. xvii. is called Meshec, it is indifferent whether this 
nation took name from Meshech or Mesh, both bordering 
Judea, and like enough to be commanded by one prince; 
for so Ezekiel makes Mesech and Tubal. But as for those 
that take Mesech out of the word Mosoch, given by the Sep- 
tuagint, to be the Muscovian, sure they presimie much 
upon the affinity of names, as aforesaid. And sure I am 
that David never travelled so far north; (for to him Musco- 
yia was utterly unknown ;) but about the border of Eedar, it 
may be, he was often in all the time of his persecution ; the 
same being a city on the mountains of Sanir, or Galaad. And 

4 Psalm czx. 5^ 
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yet Arias Montanus makes Mosoch the father of the Mus- 
covians ; and herein also Melancthon runs with the tide of 
common opinion, and sets Mesech in Muscovia, though with 
some better advice of judgment ; as, first seated in Gappa- 
docia, and from thence travelling northward ; expounding 
the places of the l^th Psalm, Hei mihi qttod eando in 
Mesechf to signify, Gentis ejus JeritcUem insignem esse; 
'* That the ferity of that nation exceeded :^ which fierceness 
or brutality of the Muscovians David never proved, or per- 
chance never heard of. But the same ferity or cruelty, 
which those northern Muscovians had, may as well be as- 
cribed to the Arabians and Kedarens. For this country took 
name of ^ Eedar, the second son of Ishmael, of whom a people 
of equal fierceness to any of the world were begotten, both 
in thos^ times and long after, even to this day; (if the Ara- 
bians, Ishmaelites, and Saracens may be accounted one peo- 
ple;) the same being foreshewed by the speech of the angel 
to Hagar, Gen. xvi. 12. And he shaM be a wUd man : his 
hand shall he against every man^ and every marCs hand 
against him. Now Arabia the Desert, saith Pliny, confront- 
eth the Arabians Cochlei on the east, and the Cedraei south- 
ward, both which join together upon the Nabathaei. So it 
appearetli, as before, that Mesech, Tubal, Gomer, Togorma, 
and Magog, neighboured Canaan and Israel, and that Ee- 
dar also did join to Mesech ; all which were regions of Sy- 
ria, or of Asia the Less, commanded by the successors of Se- 
leucus, enemies of the reestablishment of Israel and Judah. 
But, as I have already said, it might well be, that long after 
the first plantation the issue of Mesech, or Mosoch, might 
pass into Cappadocia, and thence into H3rrcania, and give 
names both to Mazega in the one, and to the mountains 
Moschici in the other, and from thence might send people 
northerly in Muscovia ; and so all opinions saved. But all 
savage nations, overgrown and uncultivated, do, for the 
most part, shew a late plantation ; even as civility, letters^ 
and magnificent buildings witness antiquity. 
Tiras, the seventh son of Japhet, which ^ Montanus reck- 

' Gen. XXV. 13. ■ Montan. in Chr. 
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ons among the sons of Gomer, was the father of the Thrsu 
dans, as all authors, worthy of examination, affirm. Jose- 
phus was the first that determined hereof; and because the 
flcriptures are altogether silent what part of the world Tiras 
peopled, the conjectures are indifferent, and give no ground 
8t all of dispute. It foUoweth now to speak of the sons of 
Gbmer, which were three; Ascanez, Riphath, and Togorma. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of Ascanez and Riphath, the two eldest sons of Gomer. 

ASCANEZ was the father of those which the Greeks 
call Rhegini, saith Josephus, but he gives no reason why. 

Eusebius makes Ascanez the father of the Goths; the 
Jews in their Targum make him the root of the German 
nation, but their expositions are commonly very idle. Pliny 
findeth Ascania in Phrygia, near the rivers of Hylas and 
Cios : ^ Melancthon being of the same opinion, that the Tui- 
soones were descended of the Ascanez, (for Tuiscones, saith 
he, is as much to say, as of the Ascanez, Prceposito orHcuh 
die Ascanez^) and that the word signifieth a reli^ous keeper 
of fire ; it being an ancient superstition to pray at the fire of 
saciifices, as afterwards at the tombs of martyrs. Not far 
from Phrygia was the lake Ascania, known by that name in. 
the Romans^ time. And among the kings which came 
the succour of Troy was Ascanius, i)eo simiUs^ saith "Ho 
mer, ^^ like unto God ;^ because he was beautiful and strong 
for in the same manner doth Virgil grace ^Eneas, Os 
rosque Deo simiKs; ^' In face and body like one of the gods.^ 
Virgil also remembereth such a river together with the hiD^^ 
Gargara; as ^IUcls dudt amor trans Gargara, transqu^^ 
sonantem Asca/nium ; " Appetite leads them both over th^^ 
*^ mountains Gargara and the roaring Ascanius.^ But tlm.^ 
.Pliny maketh more plain in the description of Phrygia. Fc^?*" 
he placeth the city of Brillion upon the river Ascaniu^^ 
which is adjoining to Mysra, and is near the border of tt»^ 
Trojan empire : and the lake Ascanez he directs us to firmd 
by. die description of Prusia, founded by Hannihd at tti* 

' Melancthon in Carion. 1. 1. " Horn. Iliad. 2. "" Virg. Georg. ]. 3* 
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foot of 01}rn]pus, which lieth far within the countries of Bi« 
thynia : and then from Prusia to Nicea are accounted five 
and twenty miles, in which way this lake lieth, even between 
Prusia and Nicea ; and so Junius, as I conceive him, takes 
tfaem of Ascanez to be the inhabitants of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia, and those north parts of Asia. Stephanus de Urbibu^ 
makes it a city of Troas, built by Ascanius the son of ^Eneas, 
saying, that there was another of that name in Mysia. Of 
Ascania, a lake of Bithynia, Ptolemy witnesseth; and Strabo 
giveth Ascania both a lake, a river, and a town in Mysia, 
near unto Cio, which also agreeth with Pliny ; for Pliny 
findeth Prusia, before spoken of, near Cio, and calleth the 
islands before Troy, Ascanes. 

Now whether these places took name of Ascanez the son 
of Gomer, or of Ascanius the son of JBneas, it might be 
questioned; sure it is, that Ascanius, which brought succour 
to the Tfojans, could not take his name from Mneas's son, 
who was then either exceeding young, or rather unborn : 
and it seemeth that the countries whence those succours 
came, were not out of any part of Phrygia, or Mysia, but 
further off, and from the north parts of all Asia the Less, 
which by Jeremy is called Ascanez, by the figure synec- 
doche, as Junius thinketh. Out of those testimonies there- 
fore which deceive not, we may confidently determine. For 
of the prophet Jeremy we shall learn of what nation the 
Ascanez were, whose words are these : Y Set up a stcmda/rd 
in the kmdy blow the trumpet among the nations against her, 
caU up the kings ofArwrat^ Mi/nni^ a/nd Asca/nez against her, 
&c. meaning, against the Babylonians. Ararat was Armenia 
the Greater, as most interpreters consent, so called of the 
mountains of Ararat which run through it; Minni the Lesser 
Armenia: Armenia being compounded of Aram and Minni; 
for Minni was the ancient name, saith Junius and others be- 
fore him, and Aram apciently taken for Syria, which con^ 
tained all that tract from Euphrates to the seacoasts of Phoe- 
iHda and Palestina; and therefore Mesopotamia being is- 

y Jer. li. 27. 
T 4 
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elder times but a province of Syria, the scriptures difference 
it in the story of Jacob and Esau, and call it Aram-padan. 
Then if these two nations were of the Armenians, and Asca- 
nez joined with them, (who altogether united under Cyrus 
and Darius, came to the spoil of the Babylonian empire,) we 
shall err much to call Askenaz, Germany or Almain, for we 
hear of no Swart Ruttiers at that siege. But the Askenaz 
were of those nations which were either subject or allied to 
the Medes ; of which, if any of them came afterwards into 
Phrygia, I know not ; for the dispersion of nations was in 
after-times without account. But for the opinion of Euse^ 
bins, who makes them to be Goths ; or that of Josephus, 
who calls them Rhegini; or of the Jews, who will have them 
to be Almains, when they confirm it either by scriptures or 
reason, I will think as they do. 

Of Riphath, the second son of Gomer, there is mention 
in the first of Chronicles. Beroaldus and Pererius think 
that he wandered far off from the rest of his brothers, and. 
therefore no memory of his plantation. But I see nothing 
to the contrary, but that he might seat himself with the rest^ 
of his family ; for there wanted no room or soil in th< 
days for all the sons and grandchildren of Noah. There- 



fore I take it to be well understood, that the Riphei wer< 
of Riphath, which the Greeks afterwards, according to Ji 
sephus, called the Paphlagones ; and Riphei, saith Melam 
thon, signifieth giants. These people were very famous i 
the north parts, and in Sarmatia : the most of number 
power among them, Sarmatarum gens maxima Heneti 9 
" The greatest number of the Sarmatians were the Heneti^'*' 
who spoke the ancient Polac : which being first called Rmr- 
fdiei, (for the love of some of their leaders or kings,) changed 
their names, and became Heneti, (a custom exceeding ooncB' 
mon in those times,) and dwelt first in Paphlagonia, as Ho- 
mer witnesseth, and so doth ApoUonius in bis Argonauticks: 
now, when these Riphei, afterwards Heneti, sought new me- 
lons, they came along the shores of Euxinus, and fiUed tlie 
north part of Europe, containing Russia, Lithuania, and 
Polonia. From thence they crossed thwart the land, and 
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peopled Illyria, desirous, saith ^ Melancthon, of a warmer 
soil of fruit and wine. These Heneti, or Veneti, whom Me- 
lancthon taketh to be one people, filled all that land between 
the Baltic and Adriatic sea ; and to this day the name of 
the gulf Venedicus. is found in Russia. This nation, after 
they were possessed of Lithuania and Polouia, disturbed the 
plantation of the Boii and Hermondurii. Therefore it 
seemeth to me, that of Riphath came the Riphei, afterwards 
Heneti; and so thinketh Arias Montanus, first seated in 
Paphlagonia, but in course of time lords of Sarmatia, and 
those other parts before remembered, chiefly between the 
rivers of Vistula and Albis. The name, saith Melancthon, 
signifieth wandering or wanderers, or Nomades, a people 
which lived by white meats and fruits, as indeed all nations 
did in the first ages. 

Of the third son of Gomer, Togorma, I have spoken al- 
ready : now therefore of Javan's children, which were four ; 
Ehsa, Tharsis, Cethim, and Dodanim. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the four sons of Javan; and of the double signification of 
Tharsis, either for a proper name or for the sea. 

OF Elisa, or Elipha, came the iEoles ; and of this Elisa 
all the Greeks were called Hellenes, saith Montanus. Me- 
lancthon makes Elisa the father of the iEoles in Asia side ; 
others of Elis in Peloponnesus, or of both. And seeing the 
Greeks were descended in general of Javan, it is probable 
that the Moles and the Elei took name of Elisa, his eldest 
son. * Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre, nameth the isles of Elisa : 
HyacinthiLS et purpura de insulis EliscR Jucta sunt operi^ 
mentum tuvm ; " Blue silk and purple brought from the 
" isles of Elisa was thy covering :*" the Chaldeans for Elisa 
write Italia, but the Vulgar, the Tigurine, the Geneva, and 
Junius keep the word Elisa ; and so I think they might do 
with reason : for there was not found any such purple dye 
in Italy in those days, nor since, that I can read of. But 
those isles of Elisa were by a better conjecture the isles of 

* Melaucth. in Carion. '• Exek. xxvii. 7. 
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Greece ; and the best purple was found afterwards at Tyre 
itself, and before that, and among the Cyclades, and on the 
coast of Getulia. 

Tharsis, the second son of Javan, hihabited Cilicia, of 
which Tharsis is the metropolis. Montanus for Tharsis in 
Cilicia, understands Carthage in Africa ; but (reserving the 
respect due to so learned a man) he was much mistaken in 
that conjecture. The Chaldean paraphrast puts Carthage 
for Tharsis, but it hath no authority nor warrant of reason 
therein. So likewise, where it is written, that the ships of 
Solomon went every three years to Tharsis, and brought 
thence gold, silver, elephants' teeth, &c. the Chaldean pa- 
raphrast translates Tharsis, Africa, But Solomon's ships 
were prepared in the Red sea at Ezion-gaber, in the bay of 
Elana, near unto Madian, where Jethro, Moses's father-in- 
law, inlAbited ; a province of Arabia Petraea, Idumea, or of 
the Chusites; and they sailed to the higher part of the 
East Indies. For it had been a strange navigation to have 
spent three years in the passage between Judea and Car- 
thage, or any other part of Africa, which might have been 
sailed in six or ten days. And if so great riches might have 
been found within the bounds of the Mediterranean sea, all 
the other neighbouring princes would soon have entertained 
that trade also. But this enterprise of Solomon is in this 
sort written of in the first of Kings : Also Jcing Solomon^ 
made a navy of ships in Ezion-gaber^ which is beside Elati^ 
and the brink of the Red sea in the la/nd ofEdom : and Hi^ 
ram sent with the navy his servants^ that were mariners^ 
and had knowledge of the sea^ with the serva/nts ofSdUmumr- 
and they cam^ to Ophir, a/ad fetched Jrom thence Jbur hun — 
dred and twenty talents of gold^ &c. But as the nation^^- 
about Fontus thought no sea in the world like unto theii 
own, and doubted whether there were any other sea but thai 
only ; (whereof it came that Pontus was a word used for th< 
sea in general;) so because the Israelites and the Phoenician: 
knew no other sea than that of the Mediterranean in the 
ginning; and that the people of Tharsis had the greatest 
ships, and were the first navigators in those parts with sucl 
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vessels, they were therefore called men of the sea ; and the 
word Tharsis used often for the sea. And whereas it is 
said that the ships of Solomon went every three years to 
Tharsis, that phrase is not strange at all ; for we use it or- 
dinarily wheresoever we navigate, namely, that the king's 
ships are gone to the sea, or that they are set out every 
year, or every three years to the sea ; and therefore Tharsis 
was not therein named, either for Carthage, Africa, or 
India, but used for the sea itself. But in this place Tharsis 
is truly taken for Tharsis, the chief city in Cihcia, founded 
by Tharsis the second son of Javan, or by his successors, in 
memory of their first parent. To this city arrived Alex. 
Macedon, before he gave the first overthrow to Darius ; and 
casting himself into the river to bathe and wash his body, 
he fell into an extreme fever, and great danger of death : 
and in this city of Tharsis was St. Paul born. How this 
agreeth with the reason and nature of a plantation. For 
(Gomer and his other sons inhabiting Asia the Less, and 
that part of Syria adjoining) Javan, who was to pass over 
the sea into Greece, took the edge of the same coast, and 
first planted the lones on that shore ; gave the islands be- 
tween Asia the Less and Greece, to Elisa, and left Tharsis 
upon the sea-side in Cilicia, of whom that city took name. 

The third son of Javan was Cethim, of whom were the 

Romans and Italians, saith Beroaldus ; but I allow better of 

Melancthon's opinion, who makes Cethim the father of the 

Macedonians. Cethim is a voice plural, saith he, and sig- 

nifieth percussores^ though in that respect it may be meant 

by either. But it seemeth more probable that place of 

Isaiah xxiii. according to Melancthon, had relation to 

Alexander and the Macedonians : Hcec calamitas ah Esai 

prcBd^ta esty qui capite vicesimo tertio inquit, venturos esse 

eversores Tyri ex terra Cittim ; " This calamity,'' saith 

Melancthon, " was foreshewed by Isaiah the prophet, who in 

** the 23d chapter pronounced, that the destroyers of Tyre 

^* were to come out of Cittim.*" And although the children 

of Israd esteemed all men islanders which came to them by 

«iea, and separate from that continent, (and so also Cittim 
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might be taken for Italy, saith Beroaldus,) yet we must 
take the first performance of the former prophecy, which 
took effect by the destruction of the Tynans by Alexander; 
who after seven months'* siege entered that proud city, and 
cut in pieces seven thousand principal citizens, strangled 
two thousand, and changed the freedom of thirteen thou- 
sand others into bondage and slavery. Now, that Macedon 
was taken for Cethim, it appeareth plainly in the first of 
the Maccabees, in these words : After that AUxcmder the 
Macedonian^ the son of Philip y went forth of the kmd qfCe- 
thinij and slew Daritts king of the Persians and Medes. 
Josephus sets Cethim in the isle of Cyprus, in which, saith 
he, there remaineth the city Citium, the country of Zeno 
the philosopher, (witness Laertius,) which city Pintus upon 
Ezekiel affirmeth, that it stood in St. Jerome's time. So it I 
may be, that all the islands in ancient times by the Hebrews 
were called the islands of Cethim ; and in that sense might 
Cyprus be so called also ; and yet because Tharsis was the 
very next port to Cyprus, and directly over-against it, it is 
also very probable that Cethim dwelt by his brother Thar- 
^s : and finding that island too strait for his people after 
they were increased, and that the rest of the coasts, both on I 
Asia side and Greece, were inhabited by his father and 
brothers, he sent colonies over the Egean sea, and inhabited 
Macedonia. 

Dodanim the fourth son of Javan, and the youngest bro- 
ther, (by the most opinions,) sat down at Rhodes as near 
Cethim, Tharsis, and Elisa, as he could. For Dodanins. 
and Rhodanim are used indifferently by many translators ^ 
the Hebrew D and the Hebrew R are so like, as the on^5? 
may easily be taken for the other, as all Hebricians affirm — 
There is also found in Epirus the city of Dodona, in thi 
province of Molossia. And as Cethim, when he wanU 
soil in Cyprus; so Dodanim (seated in a far less island 
did of necessity send his people further off; and keepinj 
along the coast, and finding Peloponnesus in the possession 
of Elisa, he passed a little further on the westward, an. 
planted in Epirus. And though the city of Dodona wi 
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not then built, or, perchance, not so ancient as Dodanini 
himself, yet his posterity might give it that name in me- 
mory of their first parent, as it happened all the world 
over. For names were given to cities, mountains, rivers, 
and provinces, after the names of Noah''s children and 
grandchildren ; not in all places by themselves, but by their 
successors many years after ; every of their families being 
desirous to retain among them by those memories, out of 
what branch themselves were taken, and grafted elsewhere. 
And because great kingdoms were often by new conquerors 
newly named, and the greatest cities often fired and de- 
molished ; therefore those that hoped better to perpetuate 
their memories, gave their own names, or the names of their 
ancestors, to mountains and rivers, as to things (after their 
judgments) freest from any alteration. 

Thus then did Javan settle himself and his children in 
the edge and frontier of Asia the Less, towards the sea- 
shore ; and afterwards in Greece, and the islands and neigh- 
bour provinces thereof, as Japhet their father had done 
in the body of the Lesser Asia, together with Javan''s 
brethren, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Tubal, Mesech, and the 
rest round about him. And in like sort did Chush (the son 
of Cham) people Babylonia, Chaldea, and the borders thereof 
towards the west and south-west : and the sons of Chush 
(all but Nimrod, who held Babylonia itself) travelled south- 
ward in Arabia Felix, and south-westward into Arabia Pe- 
traea ; the rest of his children holding the regions adjoining 
to Nimrod. Mizraim, the brother of Cush, in like manner 
took the way of Egypt ; and his brother Canaan the region 
of Palestina adjoining. The sons of Canaan had their por- 
tions in Canaan, of whom all those nations came, which were 
afterwards the enemies both to the Hebrews, and to those 
of the sons of Shem, which spread themselves towards the 
West, and the borders of the Mediterranean sea ; of which I 
shall speak hereafter. But first of the sons of Cham, or 
Ilam, which were four: Chush, Mizraim, Phut, and Ca- 
naan. 
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SECT. X. 

That the seat of Chush the eldest son of Ham was in Arabia, not in 
Ethiopia ; and of strange fables, and ill translations of scrip- 
ture, grounded upon the mistaking of this point. 

§. I. 
OfJosephus's tale of an Ethiopess wife to Moses, grounded on the 

mistaking of the seat of Chush. 

. THAT Ham was the father of the Egyptians, it is made 
manifest in many scriptures, as in the 150th Psalm, ver. 51. 
Then Israel came to Egypt^ am>d Jacob zaas a stranger in, 
the land of Ham: and in the 78th Psalm, He slew aU the 
JirstJ)om in Egypt^ even the beginning of their strength^ 
in the tahemacUs of Ham, There is also found a great 
city in Thebaida called Cheramis, (as it were, the city of 
Ham,) of which name ^ Herodotus also discovers an island 
in the same region. But because Chush is the elder son of 
Ham, it agreeth with order to speak first of him. Now 
though I have already in the description of paradise han- 
dled this question, and, I hope, proved that Chush could 
not be Ethiopia ; yet seeing it cometh now to his turn to 
speak for himself, I will add some further proof to the 
former. For the manifestation hereof sets many thmgs 
straight, which had otherwise very crooked constructions 
and senseless interpretations. Surely, howsoever the Sep- 
tuagint and Josephus have herein failed ; yet it is manifest 
that Chush could not be Ethiopia, but Arabia, to wit, both 
that Arabia called Petraea, and a part of Arabia the Happy 
and the Desert : which regions Chush and the Chusites pre- 
sently planted, after they left Babylonia to Nimrod, wherein 
they first sat down altogether. And there is nothing which 
so well cleareth this controversy as the true interpretation 
of the place, Numb. xii. 1. where Moseses wife is called a 
Chusite ; together with some places which speak of Nabu- 
chodonosor'*s conquests. For whereas Josephus and the 
Septuagint in the place, Numb. xii. 1. as also elsewhere, un- 

•» Herod, in Etiterpe. 
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and Chush for Ethiopia, we must give credit to Moses 
elf therein ; and then it will appear that Josephus was 
ly mistaken, or vainly led by his own invention. For 
phus presuming that Chush was Ethiopia, and there- 
that the wife of Moses (which in scripture, Num. xii. 1. 
lied a woman of Cush) ^as a woman of the land of 
opia, feigneth that Tharbis, the daughter of the kiijg of 
3pia, fell in love with the person and fame of Moses, 
? he besieged Saba her father'*s city ; and to the end to 
n Moses for her husband, she practised to betray both 
parents, country, and friends, with the city itself, and 
Jiver it into Moses'*s hands. The tale (if it be worth 
reciting) lieth thus in Josephus. After he had de- 
ed the strength of the Ethiopian city Meroe, which he 
at length Cambyses called so from the name of his 
*, (the old name being Saba,) he goeth on in these 
Is : ^ Hie cum Moses desidere exercitum otiosum <Bgre 
:ty hoste non avdente maniis conserere^ tale quiddam 
lit. Erat jEthiopum regi JUia^ nomine Tharbis^ &c. 
h tale hath this sense in English : " When Moses was 
ieved that his army lay idle, because the enemy besieged 
irst not sally and come to handy strokes, there happened 
is accident in the mean while. The Ethiopian king had 
laughter called Tharbis, who at some assaults given he- 
ld the person of Moses, and withal admired his valour, 
id knowing that Moses had not only upheld and restored 
e falling estate of the Egyptians, but had also brought 
B conquering Ethiopians to the very brink of subver- 
n ; these things working in her thoughts, together with 
r own affection, which daily increased, she made means 
send unto him by one of her trustiest servants to offer 
rself unto him, and become his wife ; which Moses on 
is condition entertained, that she should first deliver 
e city into his possession : whereunto she condescend- 
g, and Moses having taken oath to perform this con- 
sult, both the one and the other were instantly per- 
rmed.^' 

« Antiq. 1. 2. c. 5. 
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§. 2. 

A dispute against the tale of Josephus. 

THIS tale (whereof Moses hath not a word) hath Jose- 
phus fashioned, and therein also utterly mistaken himself, 
in naming a city of Arabia for a city of Ethiopia ; as he 
names Ethiopia itself to have been the country of Moses's 
wife, when indeed it was Arabia. For Saba is not in 
Ethiopia, but in Arabia^ as both Strabo and all other geo- 
graphers, ancient and modern, teach us, saying, that the 
Sabeans are Arabians, and not Ethiopians; except Jose- 
phus can persuade us that the queen of Saba, which came 
from the south to hear the wisdom of Solomon, were a 
negro, or black-moor. And though Damianus a Goes 
speaks of certain letters to the king of Portugal from Prester 
John of the Abissines ; wherein that Ethiopian king would 
persuade the Portugals that he was descended of the queen 
of Saba and of Solomon ; yet it doth no where appear in the 
scriptures that Solomon had any son by that great princess: 
which had it been true, it is likely that when Sishac king 
of Egypt invaded Roboam, and sacked Jerusalem, his bro- 
ther, (the son of Saba and Solomon,) who joined upon 
Egypt, would both have impeached that enterprise, as also 
given aid and succour to Roboam against Jeroboam, who 
drew from him ten of the twelve tribes to his own obe- 
dience. Neither is it any thing against our opinion of Mo- 
ses's wife, to have been an Arabian, that the scriptures 
teach us, that Moses married the daughter of Jethro, priest 
of Midian, or Madian : which standing on the north coast 
of the Red sea, over-against the body of Egypt, and near 
Esion Gaber, where Solomon provided his fleet for India, in 
the region of Edom, may well be reckoned as a part of 
Arabia, as the Red sea is called Sinus Arabicus. For Edu- 
maea joineth to the tribe of Juda by the north, to Arabia 
Petraea by the east, to the Mediterranean by the west, and 
to the Red sea by the south-east. And if we mark the 
way which Moses took when he left Egypt, and conducted 
Israel thence, it will appear that he was no stranger in 
Arabia ; in the border whereof, and in Arabia itself, he bad 
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formerly lived forty years ; where it seemeth, that besides his 
careful bringing up in Egypt, he was instructed by Jethro in 
the Egyptians' learning. For Josephus confesseth, and St. 
Stephen confirmeth, that he was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. But on the other side this text makes 
much against Josephus, where it is written in Exodus ii. 
15. Therefyre Moses fled Jrom Pharaoh^ and dwelt in the 
land qfMadmny or Midian^ and not in Ethiopia. And in 
the 3d chapter it is as plain as words can express, in what 
region Madian was, where it is written. When Moses kepi 
the sheep of Jethro hisJather-inJaw^ priest ofMadicm, and 
drove the flock to the desert^ a/nd came to the mountain of 
God in Horeb. Now that mount Horeb is n6t in Ethiopia, 
every infant knoweth. And if we may believe Moses him- 
sdf, then was not the wife of Moses purchased in that man- 
ner which Josephus reporteth, (which was for betraying 
her country and friends,) neither had she the name of 
Tharbis, but of Sippora, or Zippora; neither was she a 
negro, but a ~Madianitish. And as Grod worketh the greatest 
things by the simplest means, so it pleased him from a 
shepherd to call Moses, and after him David, and by them 
to deliver his people first and last. For ^ Moses sitting by 
a well, (as disconsolate and a stranger,) defended the daugh- 
ters of Reguel frcmi the other shepherds, and drew them 
water to water their sheep: upon which occasion (by God 
ordained) he was entertmned by Jethro, whose daughter he 
married ; and not for any betraying of towns or countries. 

From hence also came Jethro to Moses at Rephidim, not 
far from Idumaea, and finding the insupportable govern- 
ment of such a multitude, he advised him to distribute this 
weig^hty charge, and to make governors and judges of every 
tribe and family. And if Jethro had been an Ethiopi«i, it 
had been a iar progress for him to have passed through dl 
£lg3rpt with the wife and children of Moses, and to have 
Srand Moses in the border of Idumsea; the Egyptians 
hating Moses, and sJl that fstvoured him. But the passing 

rf Exod. ii. 
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of Moses through Arabia Petraea, (which joineth to Madian,) 
proveth that Moses was well acquainted in those parts : in 
which the second time he wandered forty years, and did by 
these late travels of his seek to instruct the children of Israel 
in the knowledge of one true God, before he brought them 
to the land of plenty and rest. For he found them nou- 
rished up with the milk of idolatry, and obstinate in the re- 
ligion of the heathen; and finding that those stiff plants 
could not be bowed or declined, either by persua»on or by 
miracle, he wore them out in the deserts, as God directed, 
and grafted their branches anew, that from those he might 
receive fruit, agreeable to his own desire and God'^s com- 
mandments. 

Lastly, This opinion of Joseph us is condemned by Au- 
gustinus Chrisamensis, where also he reprehendeth Apolli- 
naris, who avowed that Moses had married both Tharbis 
and Sephora ; his own words have this beginning, ^ Menti- 
tur etiam ApoUinaris duos uxores habuisse Mosen^ &c. 
^^ Apollinaris also lieth in aiBrming that Moses had two 
'^ wives f ' and who doth not perceive these things feigned by 
them ? For it is manifest, that the wife of Moses was Ze- 
phora, daughter to the priest or president of Madian ; and 
that Madian cannot be taken for Ethiopia beyond Egypt, 
being the same that joineth to Arabia: so far Chrisa- 
mensis. 

§•3- 
Chmh ill expounded for EthiopiOy Ezek. xxix. lo. 

NOW as Chush is by the Septuagint converted Ethiopia, 
and the wife of Moses therefore called iEthiopissa ; so in 
the conquest of Nabuchodonosor is Ethiopia written for 
Arabia : for by the words of Ezekiel it is manifest that Na- 
buchodonosor was never in Ethiopia. ^ Behold, saith Eze- 
kiel, (speaking of the person of this great Assyrian,) Iconic 
upon thee J cmd upon thy rivers, cmd I mil make the land 
of Egypt utterly waste amd desolate^Jrom the tower ^S^- 
veneh even to the borders of the black-moors ; which last 

• Sixt. Senens. Bibl. ^ «" Ezek. xxix. lo. 
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words should have been thus converted : from the tower of 
Seveneh to tlie'borders of the Chtmtes, or Arabians ; be- 
tween which two is situated all Egypt For to say, from 
the borders of Seveneh to the Ethiopians, hath no sense at 
all. Seveneh itself being the border of Egypt, confronting 
and joining to Ethiopia, or the land of the black-moors. So 
as if Nabuchodonosor^s conquest had been but between Se- 
veneh and the border of Ethiopia, it were as much to say, 
and did express no other victory than the conquest of all 
that land and country lying between Middlesex and Buck- 
ingham, where both the countries join together, or all the 
north parts of England between Berwick and Scotland : for 
this hath the same sense with the former, if any man sought 
to express by these two bounds the conquest of England, 
Berwick being the north border of England, as Seveneh or 
Syene is the south bound of Egypt, seated in Thebaida, 
which. toucheth Ethiopia. But by the words of Ezekiel it 
appeareth that Nabuchodonosor never entered into any 
part of Ethiopia, although the Septuagint, the Vulgar, the 
Greneva, and all other, in effect, have written Ethiopia for 
Chush. 

§. 4- 
Another place of Ezekiel, chap. xxx. ver. 9. in like manner miS" 

taken. 

AND as the former, so is this place of Ezekiel mistaken, 
by being in this sort converted: In die iUa egredientur 
nundi a Jade mea in trieribus ad conterendam AEthiopieB 
confidentiam ; which place is thus turned into English by 
the Genevians ; In that day shall there messengers go forth 
from me in ships to make the careless moors afraid. Now the 
LaUn for ships hath the Greek word trieres for triremes^ 
which are galleys of three banks, and not ships. But that 
in this place the translation should have been, as in the 
finfkner, amended by using the word Chush, or Arabia for 
Ethiopia, or the black-moors, every man may see which 
meanly understandeth the geography of the world, knowing, 
that to pass out of Egypt into Ethiopia there need no gal- 
leys nor ships, no more than to pass out of Northampton 
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into Leicestershire ; Ethiopia being the conterminate re^on 
with Egypt, and not divided so much as by a river. There- 
fore in this place of Ezekiel it was meant, that from Egypt 
Nabuchodonosor should send galleys along the coast of the 
Red sea, by which an army might be transported into 
Arabia the Happy and the Stony, (sparing the long wea- 
risome march over all Egypt and the deserts of Pharan,) 
which army might thereby surprise them unawares in their 
security and confidence : for when Nabuchodonosor was at 
Seveneh, within a mile of Ethiopia, he needed neither 
galley nor ship to pass into it ; being all one large and firm 
land with Egypt, and no otherwise parted from it than one 
inland shire is parted from another; and if he had a fancy 
to have rowed up the river but for pleasure, he could not- 
have done it ; for the fall of Nilus, (tumbling over high ancL 
steep mountains,) called Catadup<B Nili, were at hand. 

Lastly, As I have already observed, the sons of ev< 
&ther seated themselves as near together as possibly the] 
could ; Gomer and his sons in Asia the Less ; Javan and hi 
sons in Greece and the islands adjoining ; Shem in Persl 
and eastward. So the sons and grandchildren of Chus! 
from the river of Gehon, their father's first seat, inhabite- 
upon the same, or upon some other contiguous unto it, 
Nimrod and Havilah on the one side, and Saba, Sheba, ar^^d 
Sabtecha, with the rest, did on the other side. And, 
conclude in a word, the Hebrews had never any acquaii 
ance or fellowship, any war, treaty of peace, or other inte^li. 
gence with the Ethiopian black-moors, as is already remeiBoi- 
bered in the chapter of paradise. 

§•5- 
A place of Isaiah xviii. i. m like manner corrupted by taJri^ 

Chushfor Ethiopia. 

AND as in these places before remembered, so in divers 

others is the word Ethiopia put for Arabia or Chush, whicb 

puts the story (where it is so understood) quite out of square; 

ope kingdom thereby being taken for another. For what 

sense hath this part of scripture, Isaiah xviii. V{b terra 

c^mbaiofiim atarwrn qucs est trcms fiwmvna Ethiopus; or 
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according tx) the Septuagint in these words, Vcb terrce nOr- 
vium alarum qucB est trans fiumos EthiopicB f ** Woe to 
the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia, sending ambassadors by sea, even in 
" vessels of reeds upon the waters.^ Vcb terrcB umbrosce 
orce ; " Woe to the land of the shady coast," saith Junius. 
The former translators understand it in this sense ; that the 
waters are shadowed with the sails, which are significatively 
called the wings of the ships ; the other, that the coast of 
the sea was shadowed by the height of the land. 

But to the purpose : that this land here spoken of by 
the prophet Isaiah is Egypt, no interpreter hath doubted ; 
for they were the Egyptians that sent this message to the 
Israelites which Isaiah repeateth, and by the former trans- 
lation every man may see the transposition of kingdoms; 
for hereby Egypt is transported unto the other side of 
Ethiopia, and Ethiopia set next unto Judea, when it is the 
land of Chush and Arabia indeed that lieth between Judea 
and Egypt, and not Ethiopia, which is seated under the 
equinoctial line. And of this Beroaldus asketh a material 
question, to wit, What region that should be of which the 
prophet speaketh, and placeth it beyond the rivers of Ethi- 
opia ? Nam de ignota a>gi regions did nequit ; for it cannot 
be said that he treateth of an unknown re^on. Now if 
Ethiopia itself be under the equinoctial line, with whom the 
Jews had never any acquaintance, why should any man 
dream that they had knowledge of nations far beyond that 
again, and beyond the rivers of Ethiopia ? except we shall 
impiously think that the prophet spake he knew not what, 
or used an impertinent discourse of those nations, which 
were not discovered in two thousand years after, inhabiting 
as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, commonly known 
by the name of Bona Esperanza. 

§.6. 
That upon the like mistaking, both Terrhaca in the story of Se- 
nacherih, and Zera in the story of Asa are unadvisedly made 
Ethiopians. 

AND by this translation is the story of Senacherib ut- 
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terly mistaken in the cause of his retreat. For Senacherib 
was first repulsed at Pelusium, at the very entrance of 
Egypt from Judea: when having certain knowledge that 
Thirrhaca (which all the interpreters call king of s Ethiopia) 
was on the way to set on him, be began to withdraw him- 
self; and fearing to leave his army in two parts, he sent 
threatening messengers to Hezekiah king of Judah, per- 
suading him to submit himself; the tenor whereof is set 
down in the second of Kings, in these words : Have any oj 
the gods of the nationa delivered his land out of the hands 
of the king of Ashur ? Where is the god of Hamah f 8fc. 
By which proud ambassage, if he had obtained entrance 
into Jerusalem, he then meant to have united that great 
army before Jerusalem, commanded by Rabsakeh, with the 
other which lay before Pelusium, a great city upon the 
branch of Nilus next Arabia. For ^ Senacherib had already 
mastered the most part of all those cities in Judea and Ben- 
jamin with a third army, (which himself commanded,) being 
then at the ^ege of Lebna. But upon the rumour of that 
Arabian army led by their king Thirrhakeh, (whom ^ Jose- 
phus calls Tharsices,) Rabsakeh hasted from the siege of 
Jerusalem, and found Senacherib departed from ^ Lachish, 
and set down before Lebna, which was afterwards called 
Eleutheropolis, as some have supposed. But while he had 
ill success at Pelusium, and feared Thirrhakeh, God him- 
self, whom he least feared, struck his army before Jerusalem 
by the angel of his power, so as one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand were found dead in the place, as in the life of He- 
zekiah is hereafter more largely written. And that this 
army of Thirrhakeh was from Arabia, Josephus himself 
makes it plain. For he confesseth, in the tenth book the 
first chapter of the Jewish Antiquities, that it was come to 
Senacherib's knowledge, that the army which was a foot 
(both to relieve the Egyptians and the Jews) marched to- 
wards him by the way of the desert. Now the desert which 
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lay indifferent between ^ Jerusalem and Pelusium, was that 
of Pharan, or Sur, which also toucheth on the three 
Arabias, tx) wit, the Stony, of which it is a part, the Desert, 
and the Happy; and by no other way indeed could the 
Arabians come on to succour either Pelusium or Jerusalem. 
But that there is any desert between Pelusium and the 
south part of Egypt, hath never yet been heard of or de- 
scribed by any cosmographer or historian. So then this 
scripture of the second of Kings, verse the ninth, hath the 
same mistaking as the rest. For here the word Chush is 
also translated Ethiopia ; and in this sense have all the in- 
terpreters, but Junius, expressed the be^nning of the ninth 
verse: He heard also men say of Thirrhakeh king of 
Ethiopia^ &c. whereas it should have been thus converted 
with Junius : Audiens autem de Thirrhakeh rege Chtishi; 
" He heard also of Thirrhakeh king of the Chusites.'' For 
they were the Chusites and Arabians whose houses and 
cities were next the fire, and upon whom the very smoke of 
Judah flaming was blown, being their nearest neighbours : 
and so were not the Ethiopian black-moors under the equi- 
noctial, whom neither war nor peace (which discovereth all 
regions) ever found out, saith "> Pliny. For this king was 
no more king of Ethiopia than Zerah was, who invaded 
^ Asa king of Judah, with an army of a million and three 
thousand chariots. Indeed, how such an army and those 
chariots should pass through all Egypt, (the kings of Egypt 
being mighty kings,) let all men that know how these re- 
^ons are seated, and how far distant, judge. For princes 
do not easily permit armies of a million to run through 
them ; neither was there ever any such strength of black- 
tnoors heard of in that part of the world, or elsewhere. 
Neither are these Ethiopians such travellers or conquerors ; 
and yet is this king Zerah also called king of Ethiopia. 
But the word Chush being first so converted for Ethiopia, 
the rest of the interpreters (not looking into the seats of 
kingdoms, or the possibilities of attempts, or invasions) fol- 
lowed one another in the former mistakings. 

* Lib. lo. cap. i. " Plin. 1. 5. c. 9. ° 2 Chron. xiv. 
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§•7- 
A further exposition oftheplace^ Isaiah xviii. i. 

CONCERNING these words in that 18th chapter of 
Isaiah) navium (da/rum^ ^^ winged ships,^ (so the Septuagint 
turn it,) or cymbalo ah/rum^ (according to the Latin,) ^^ sails 
" whistling in the winds,^ or terr4B umbro8(B orcB^ (after Ju- 
nius,) ^^ the land of a shadowed coast,^^ or ^^ the land sha- 
'* dowing with wings,'' as our English Greneva hath it. The 
two first interpretations of the Septuagint and St. Jerome 
have one sense in effect. For the siuls are commonly called 
the wings of a ship ; and we use to say ordinarily when our 
ships sail slowly, that she wanteth wing&; that is, when her 
sails are either worn or too narrow ; and we also use the 
same phrase of the wind whistling in the sails. And it may 
be that the Egyptians employed so many of those small 
diips, as their sails were said to give a shadow over the Red 
sea. But to make both interpretations good, Pintus, upon 
Isaiah, affirmeth, that the word sab(d doth signify both to 
shadow and to ^ngle, which is, to make a kind of cymbo- 
line sound ; so as the meaning of this place, saith Pintus, is 
this : Woe to thee, O Egypt, which dost promise to others 
safeguard under the shadow of thy wings; which indeed 
seemeth to agree with the argunient of the 18th chapter of 
Isaiah ; and this phrase is often elsewhere used, as in the 
16th Psalm, Sub umbra alarum tuarum protege me ; "De- 
" fend me under the shadow of thy wings.'' The boats of 
reed spoken of are oi two kinds ; either of basket-willo^ 
covered with hides, (as anciently in Britain,) or a tree ma^c 
hollow in the bottom, and built upon both ddes with caa^s* 
Of the one sort I have seen in Ireland, of the other in the 
Indies. 

SECT. XI. 

Of the plantation and antiquities of Egypt. 

§. I. 

That Mizraim the chief planter of Egypt, and the rest of the sons 

of Ham, were seated in order, one by another. 

THE second son of Ham was Mizraim, who (according 
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to the place of a second brother) was sent somewhat further 
off to inhabit. For Chush first possessed Chaldea on the 
west side of Gehon chiefly ; and from thence, as he in- 
creased in people, so he entered Arabia, and by time came 
to the border of the Red sea, and to the south-^ast side of 
Judea. Mizraim^s brother, with Phut, passed over into 
Africa. Mizraim held Egypt ; and Phut, as a third bro- 
ther, was thrust further off into Mauritania. Canaan took 
the sea-coast, and held the side of Palestina ; and these four 
brothers possessed all that tract of land, from Gehon in 
Chaldea, as far to the west as the Mediterranean sea ; com- 
prehending all Arabia Deserta, and Petraea, all Canaan 
which embraceth Galilea, Samaria, and Judea, with the 
two Egypts ; whereof the nether is bounded by Memphis 
on the south, and by the Mediterranean sea on the north : 
And Thebaida, called the Upper Egypt, stretcheth itself to- 
wards the south as far as Syene,,the border of the Ethio- 
pians or black-moors. All the rest of the coast of Africa 
westward. Phut peopled ; which brothers had not any other 
nati<Hi or family that dwelt between them. And in the 
same manner did all their sons again, and all the sons of the 
rest of Noah's children, sort themselves. 

§. 2. 

Of the time about which the name of Egypt began to be known ; 
and of the Egyptians* lunary years, which made their antiquities 
seem the more fabulous, 

THIS flourishing kingdom, possessed by Mizraim, 
ohanged her ancient name, and became Egypt, at such time 
^s ^gyptus, (otherwise Ramesses, as some think,) the son 
€y[ Belus, chased thence his elder brother Danaus, shifting 
liim into that part of Greece now called Morea, by whom 
^he Argives were made Danai, abandoning their proper 
names ; which happened 877 years after the flood, in tlie 
Xime of Joshua, as St. Augustine conjectureth out of Euse- 
Idius. But in Homer^s Odysses it appeareth that the 
Egyptians were so called at the time of the Trojan war. 
-And before this, Egypt was known by divers other names, 
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as Oceana, Aria, Osiriana, &c. And Manethon (whom Jo- 
sephus citeth in his first book against Appion) numbereth 
all the kings of Egypt after Moseses departure, who con- 
sumed S98 years. By which other men conjecture, that the 
Egyptians took on them that name 330 years after Joshua, 
and about IDOO years after the flood. But where Josephus 
in the same book taketh Israel to be those Hycsos, which 
he also calleth pastoreSy or shepherds, which are said to have 
reigned in Egypt 611 years, whom also he calleth his ances- 
tors; (meaning the ancestors of the Jews;) in this I am sure 
he was grossly deceived, or that he vainly boasted ; for the Is- 
raelites had no such dominion as Manethon feigneth : nor 
abode in Egypt so long a time by many years. 

Of the Egyptian antiquities there are many fancies in 
Trogus, Herodotus, Plato, Diod. Siculus, Mela, and others. 
For they affirm, saith Pomp. Mela, that there .had reigned 
in Egypt 330 kings before Amasis, who was contemporary 
with Cyrus; and that they had memory and story of 13,000 
years; and that the stars had four times changed their 
course, and the sun twice set in the east. These riddles 
are also rife among the Athenians and Arcadians, who dare 
afiirm that they are more ancient than Jupiter and the 
moon ; whereof Ovid : 

** Ante Jovem genitum terras^ habuisse feruntur 
Arcades, et luna gens prior ilia fait. 

The Arcadians the earth inhabited 

Ere yet the moon did shine, or Jove was bred. 

But for those 13,000 years it may well be true ; seeing it 
is certain that the Egyptians reckon their years by months, 
which makes after that account not above 1000 or 1100 
years, whether we take their months or lunary years to have 
been of the first kind, of twenty-seven days and eight hours, 
or otherwise twenty-nine days and twelve hours, or after 
any other of those five diversities of their lunary years. 

» DeFast. 1. I. 
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§•3- 
Of certain vain assertions of the antiquity of the Egyptians. 

GERARDUS MERCATOR, in his Chronology, rea- 
soneth for the Egyptians^ antiquity in this manner ; that the 
sixteenth dynasty (where Eusebius begins to reckon the 
Egyptians^ times) had beginning with the general flood; 
and that therefore the first of the other fifteen reached the 
creation, or soon after it. To which conjecture of Merca- 
tor, Pererius maketli this answer; that therein Mercator 
was first deceived, because he taketh it for granted, that 
the beginning of the sixteenth dynasty was at once with the 
general flood ; which Eusebius maketh ^^ years after, and 
in the time of Abraham. Secondly, Mercator maketh the 
beginning of the shepherds' dynastia, (being in number the 
seventeenth,) in the time of their first king, Saltis, to have 
been in the year of the world 1846, which Eusebius findeth 
in the world's age 2140. For the sixteenth dynastia was 
begun but in the 29^ year after the flood, as they account, 
and continued 190 years. Thirdly, whereas Mercator mak- 
eth every dynastia to endure 116 years, Eusebius reckoneth 
many of them at less than 100 years ; for the twenty-eighth 
had but six years, the twenty-ninth but twenty, and the 
thirtieth but eighteen years. 

Now Annius, in his supplement of Manethon, affirmeth, 
that all these fifteen dynasties lasted but 162 years; and 
that the first of the fifteen began but in the 131st year after 
the flood ; so as where Mercator makes all the fifteen to 
;>recede the flood, and the sixteenth to have been then in 
>eing at the time of the flood, Annius makes them all after 
t. But the contrariety of falsehood cannot be hidden, 
hough disguised. For Annius had forgotten his former 
opinion and assertion, that it was in the 131st year that 
^imrod, with the sons of Noah, came into the valley of Shi- 
^aar ; so he forgets the time which was consumed in the 
>uilding of Babel ; and that before the confusion of speech" 
•l^ere was no dispersion, nor far-ofi^ plantation at qll. And 
l^ough he hastily conveyed Gomer into Italy, and Tubal into 
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Spain, in the tenth year of Nimrod's reign, (which was ten 
years after his arrival into Babylonia,) yet herein he is more 
unadvised. For he makes Egypt possessed, and a govern- 
ment established in the very first year of the arrival of Nim- 
rod into Shinaar, before all partition, or any expedition far 
off or near in question ; for jrpm thence (that is, from Ba- 
bel) did the Lord scatter them upon all the earth. 

§.4. 
Against Pererius ; that it is not unlikely but that Egypt was peo- 
pled within 200 years after the creation ; of leasts that both it 
and the most part of the world were peopled before the flood, 

BUT whereas Pererius seeketh to overthrow this anti- 
quity of the Egyptians, touching their dynasties, (which 
Eusebius doth not altogether destroy, but lessen,) I do not 
find any great strength in this opinion of Pererius, to wit, 
that it was either unlikely or impossible that Egypt should 
be peopled within 100 or 200 years after Adam, in the first 
age. And whereas he supposeth that it was not inhabited 
at all before the general flood, I do verily believe the con- 
trary ; and that not only of Egypt, but the better part of 
all the world was then peopled ; Pererius's words are these: 
Quomodo enim primos viundi diLcentos^ vel etiam centum 
annos Adami proles adeo multiplicari potuit, ut ad .^^gyp- 
turn usque habitandum et complendum propagata sit, &c 
" For how could the children of Adam be so multiplied in 
" the first two hundred, or in the first hundred years of the 
" world, and so propagated as to inhabit and fill Egypt? 
" For allowing this,**' saith Pererius, " we must also confess, 
'^ that there were then both the Assyrians and other na- 
« tions.'' 

Now seeing the scriptures are silent herein, and that it is 
no point of our saving belief, it is lawful for every man to 
be guided in this and the like questions by the best reason, 
circumstance, and likelihood ; and herein, as in the rest, I 
protest that I do not gainsay any man''s opinion out of any 
crossing or cavilling humour; for I think it the part of 
every Christian, rather to reconcile differences, where there 
is possibility of union, than out of froward subtilty, and 
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prejudicate resolvedness, to maintain factions needless, and 
dangerous contentions. 

First therefore to this opinion, that Egypt was not planted 
so soon after Adam, no, not at all before the flood, I say 
there is no reason why we should give a less increase to the 
sons of Adam than to the sons of Noah. For their length 
of life, which exceeded those which came after the flood 
double, and, after a few years, treble, is an infallible proof 
of their strength and ability to beget many children ; and 
at that time they observed no degrees of kindred nor con- 
sanguinity. And that there was a speedy increase of peo- 
ple, and in great, numbers, it may in some sort appear by 
this, that Cain, who (being fearful that the death of Abel 
would have been revenged on him,) withdrew himself froni 
the rest, which were afterwards begotten, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, and there, by the help of his own issues, built 
a city, called Enoch, after the name of his first-born. Now 
if it be gathered that Nimrod came into the valley of Shi- 
naar with so many multitudes, as sufiiced to build the city 
and tower of Babel; and that to this increase there was 
given but 1 30 years by Berosus, and after the account of 
the scriptures (reckoning, as it is commonly understood, by 
the birth of Arphaxad, Selah, Heber, and Phaleg) but 101 
years : I see no cause to doubt, but that in the infancy of 
the first age, when the bodies of men were most perfect, 
even within 130 years, the same, if not a greater, number 
might be increased ; and so within seventy years after, (that 
is^ by such time as the world had stood ^^00 years,) as well 
Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, might be possessed before the 
flood, as they were within the same or less time after it. 
Neither doth it agree with the circumstance, or true story of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian empire, that all those people, 
\^hich were increased in the first 100 or 130 years after the 
£U)od, came into Shinaar and Babylonia. For that ever 
Noah himself came out of the east, as there is no scripture 
or authority to prove it, so all probable conjecture and rea- 
son itself denies it. Again, those multitudes and powerful 
numbers, which Semiramis (but the third from Nimrod), 
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found in India, considered with her own army. of three mil- 
lions (and she left not all her kingdoms empty) do well 
prove, that if the world had such plenty of people in so few 
years after the flood, it might also be as plentifully filled io 
like time before it. For after their own account Ninus go- 
verned Babylonia and Assyria but 898 years after the flood 
of Noah. And these troops of Semiramis were gathered 
out of all those eastern kingdoms, from Media to the Medi- 
terranean sea ; when there had now passed from the flood 
to the time of this her invasion somewhat less or more than 
360 years ; for much more time the true chronology cannot 
allow; though I confess, that in respect of the strange great- 
ness of Semiramis^s army, and the incredible multitudes ga- 
thered, this is as short a time as can well be ^ven. And if 
but one half be true of that which is said, that her army 
consisted of 1,300,000 footmen, and 500,000 horsemen, it 
must needs be, that long before Semiramis^s reign, the great- 
est part of Asia (whence her huge army was gathered) 
was full of people; yea Arabia itself (much part where- 
of is barren) must long before this time of Semiramis 
have been plentifully peopled ; when Ninus having a deter- 
mination to make himself master of all nations, entered not- 
withstanding in league with the king thereof; whom there- 
fore he either feared, or sought his assistance. And if Ara- 
bia were then so well replenished, I see no cause but Egypt 
might also be peopled. Now if we may believe Trogus 
Pompeius, (epitomized by Justin, lib. 1.) Egypt was a 
most flourishing and magnificent nation before Ninus was 
bom. For these be his own words, speaking of Ninus: 
Fuere quidem temporibiis antiquiorilms Vexoris rex M- 
gyptiy &c. ** But there were in times more ancient, Vexoris 
'' king of Egypt, and Tanais king of the Scythians; 
^ of which the one invaded Pontus, the other Egypt'' 
And how full of people all that part of the world was, 
the conquests of Ninus witness, who subdued with no 
small force the Armenians, the Medes, and afterwards the 
Bactrians ; yea, all that whole body of Asia on this side 
India. For Diodorus out of Ctesias numbereth the ar- 
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mies, wherewith Ninus invaded Zoroaster, at 1,700,000 
footmen, and 200,000 horsemen ^ and the stories generally 
shew, that though Zoroaster^s army was far short of this, 
yet it was greater than any that those parts of the world 
ever since beheld. But to what end should I seek for fo- 
reign authority ? for no man doubteth but that Egypt was 
possessed by Mizraim, the son of Ham ; and that it was an 
established kingdom, filled with many cities in Abraham^s 
time, the scriptures tell us. And sure to prepare and cul- 
tivate a desolate and overgrown ground, to beautify it with 
many cities, laws, and policies, cannot be esteemed a labour 
of a few days ; and therefore it must be inhabited in a less 
time than 200 years after the flood ; and in the same time, 
if not in a shorter, before the flood. For if so many mil- 
lions of men were found within 300 years after the general 
flood, so as not only Babylon, and> Assyria, Bactria, Ar- 
menia, Media, Arabia, Egypt, Palestina, yea, the far-ofl^ 
Libya on the one side, and India on the other, and Scythia, 
inferior to neither, were all filled ; into what small corners 
could then all those nations be compressed, which 1656 
years brought forth before the flood? Even necessity, 
which cannot be resisted, cast the abundance of men'^s bo- 
dies into all parts of the known world ; especially, where 
death forbare the father, and made no place for the son, till 
he had beheld living nations of his own body. 

§•5- 
Of some other reasons against the opinion of Pererius, 

FOR what a strange increase did the long lives of the 
first age make, when they continued 800 or 900 years. 
Surely, we have reason to doubt that the world could not 
contain them, rather than that they were not spread over 
the world. For let us now reckon the date of our lives in 
Uiis age of the world ; wherein if one exceed fifty years, 
ten for one are cut ofi^ in that passage, and yet we find no 
want of people ; nay, we know the multitude such, as if by 
vrars or pestilence they were not sometimes taken ofi^ by 
many thousands, the earth with all the industry of mah 
csould not ^ve them food. What strange heaps then of 
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souls had the first ages, who enjoyed 800 or 900 years as 
aforesaid ! These numbers, I say, cannot be counted or 
conceived. For it would come to the same reckoning in 
effect, as if all those which have been bom in Britain ance 
three or four hundred years before the Norman conquest 
(saving such as by accident or by violence were cut off) 
were now alive ; and if to these there were added as many 
as by polygamy might have been increased. For (to omit 
that the giants and mighty ones of the first age observed no 
law of matrimony) it is to be thought, that those lovers of 
the world and of pleasure, when they knew the long and li- 
beral time which nature had given them, would not wil- 
lingly or hastily present themselves to any danger which 
they could fly from or eschew. For what human argu- 
ment hath better persuasion to make men careless of life 
and fearless of death, than the little time which keeps them 
asunder, and that short time also accompanied with so many 
pains and diseases, which this envious old age of the world 
mingleth together, and soweth with the seeds of mankind ? 
Now if that Berosus or Annius may be alleged for suf- 
ficient authors, whom Pererius himself in this question cit- 
eth, then is it by them affirmed, and by Josephus confirmed, 
that the city of Enoch was seated near Libanus in Syria : 
and if other parts of Syria were peopled in Cain's time, I 
see no cause why Palestina (which is also a province of Sy- 
ria) and Egypt, which neighboureth it, could be left deso- 
late both all the lifetime of Cain, and all those times be- 
tween his death and the flood, which were by estimation 
700 or 800 years. And sure, though this fragment of Be- 
rosus, with Annius's comment, be very ridiculous in many 
places, (the ancient copies being corrupted or lost,) yet all 
things in Berosus are not to be rejected. Therefore St 
Jerome for such authors gives a good rule : Bona eorum 
eligamibs^ vitemus contraria; " Let us choose what is good 
" in them, and reject the rest/' And certainly in the very 
beginning of the first book, Berosus agreeth, in effect, with 
Moses, touching the general flood ; and in that first ptft 
Berosus affirmeth, that those mighty men and ^nts which 
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infaabU^ £^QffIi» coipEimande^ over all nations, apd sub-. 
jecM ihf^ mmxs^ ^orjlcj : apd thpqgh t^hat forage, of afi 
lie leiQrl^^ ])^ <^t^9 ^^ i^ ;the ^riptures fof a par^ thereof, 
«s jin ^tjh^ J^eppiid pf t^^ ^ci^ V Tfmt there z^ere dwelling ^^ 
'Jexu^iiepiki ^^9% tnen ihat^axe^Ood^ of every nation under 
J^^v^i yfit by words Wihioh follpjw iji J^ero^us, it is plain 
4batbi9 ip^Q^ds ^d s^qs^ we;r^ t}ie ^me^ fov]}^ ^4^^?^»J^R?? 
4^ ^vpi^V riHng, to the mrCs ^^tfWS,^ tI^'^ 9^^^\ ]^ .^^? 
/or ft^y ^flf^all part ,tilier^, Ag^P« ?fp W?y W^^^ !?°9J^i?" 
;tMr^ ,^liat Nos^b 4id Vpt .p^t aiiid pfpportion ^^e worl^ 
jpjggwjpg ^s S9^ ^t a4^yentpre> pr ,|ef}i %ip as ^scpyer^)-s, 
.(^t.diri^t^^J^i^p to tho^ regipus ^hic|i he formerly ^new 
eted Jb^CQ ,inh#ted. Ajad it cftflnot ^ ,dwe^ [that ^the 
^^h wa^j^ore j^^i^^Je and ea^y tp Jtravjel oyer before thp 
Jood? tih^ ^ter it. ^pr Pereiiuj? himself cpp|esse^h, that 
^j^ttij^a (J;yy.|-e^^Qp of in\i^ and slime w^c^ thja water lejgt 
^P^nt^l^e^earth) w^^ upinha^^ after Ogyges^ 

^ipod, ¥^|^^el^y,|«re may ^ther that.th^re was no great plea- 
.$ure ip passii^g iOito far ^9puntri€»3 jsf£xje^x the general ^eluge, 
wben jthe i^th lay, as it w?re, incpps^^ for j^OO op Ij^Q 
ye^s ,tpgether. And t^er^fojre ^ was Uip ^face th^repf in all 
jopniecture more beautiful and less cumbersome to waUc over 
in the fir^t age, than after , the general oyeriBowing. 

§.6. 

,Qf tjfe v)((^d9 qf Moses, Gen. x. verse the ,lafit, whereupon Pererius 

grounded his opinion, 

.L.ASTX.Y, whereas Pererius draws ^bis argument out 
io( the last yerse of the tenth of .Genesis, 4p4 Q^ of ttiese 
t^ere the nations divided after the f/ood: Qtujo Agnificatur 
tdlerrt divisionem nonjiiisse cmte diluvium; ** By whiqh it 
** appeareth,^ saith Pererius, ." that there was no such di- 
*f vision before the flood ;" Ti^hidi he also seeketh to confirm 
out of the -11th of Genesis, because the dividpxi of tongues 
^as cause of the dispersion of the people. This conse- 
qjiu^jpioe, ^{t^ sjgfiificatiMr^ 8^c. ^eemi^th . to me very weak; 
.1^ t^%t itself rather teacheth |;lie.coAtra?y : For out qftheae, 

d^ Mps^9 ^^^< the naiions di'jn^d ^n ,the eg^rth fifter the 
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food; inferring, that before the flood the nations were di- 
vided out of others, though after the flood out of these only. 
But whatsoever sense may be gathered from this place, yet 
it can no way be drawn to the times before the flood^ or to 
any plantation or division in that age; for if there were 
none else among whom the earth could be divided after the 
flood, but Noah'^s sons, wherein doth that necessary division 
control the planting of the world before it ? And whereas 
it is alleged that the confusion of speech was the cause of 
this dispernon, it is true that it was so for that present; 
but if Babel had never been built, nor any confunon of lan- 
guages at all, yet increase of people, and time, would have 
enforced a farther-off and general plantation ; as Berosus, 
lib. 8. says well, that when mankind were exceedingly multi- 
plied, ad comparcmdas ncwcbs sedes necessitcts compeUebai; 
** they were driven by necesfflty to seek new habitations.^ 
For we find, as it is before said, that within 800 years afiter 
the flood, there were gathered together into two armies 
such multitudes, as the valley about Babylon could not hare 
sustained those numbers with their increase for any long 
time : all Asia the Greater and the Lesser ; all Scythia, Ara- 
bia, Palestina, and Egypt, with Greece, and the islands 
thereof; Mauritania and Libya, being also at that time fully 
peopled. And if we believe Berosus, then not only those 
parts of the world, but (within 140 years after the flood) 
Spain, Italy, and France were also planted ; much more 
then may we think, that within 1656 years before the flood, 
in the time of the chief strength of mankind, they w&e 
replenished with people. And certainly seeing all the world 
was overflown, there were people in all the world which of- 
fended. 

§•7- 
A conckuion resolving of that which is most likeUf^ touching tht 
Egyptian antiquities ; with somewhat of Phut, (another s(m <f 
Ham,) which peopled Libya. 

THEREFORE for the antiquity of the Egyptians, as 
I do not agree with Mereator, nor judge with d^ vulgar, 
which give too mudti credit to the Egyptian antiquities; so 
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I do not think the report of their antiquities so fabulous, as 
^ther Pererius or other men conceive it. But I rather in- 
cline to this, that Egypt being peopled before the flood, and 
two or three hundred years more or less after Adam, there 
m^ht remain unto the sons of Mizraim some monuments 
(in pillars or altars of stone or metal) of their former kings 
or governors ; which the Egyptians having added to the list 
and roll of their kings after the flood, in succeeding time, 
(out (rf the vanity of glory, or by some ciorruption in their 
priests,) something beyond the truth might be inserted. 
And that the memory of antiquity was in such sort pre- 
served, Berosus aflirmeth it of the Chaldeans, and so doth 
Epigenes. For they both write, that the use of letters and 
the art of astronomy was known to the Babylonians 3634 
years before Alexander's conquest ; aiid this report Annius 
findeth to agree and reach to the time of Enoch, who was 
bom 1034 years before the flood, and wrote of the world's 
destruction both by water and fire, as also of Christ's com- 
ing in judgment, as St. Jude hath witnessed. But leaving 
these antiquities to other men's judgments, and evety man 
to his own reason, I will conclude this plantation of Egypt. 
It is agreed by all, that it was peopled by Mizraim, and 
that it took the name of Egypt from iEg3rptus, the son of 
Belus, as aforesaid. Being divided into two regions, that 
part from Memphis or Nicppolis to the Mediterranean sea 
was called the inferior Egypt, sumamed also Delta ; be- 
cause the several branches of Nilus breaking asunder from 
one body of the river, gave it the form of the Greek letter 
deltay which is the form of a triangle. That branch which 
ran toward the north-east, and embraced the sea, next unto 
the 4esei*ts of Sur and Pharan, had on it the city of Pelu- 
aum, where Sennacherib was repulsed ; the other branch, 
whiqh yielded itself to the salt water towards the north-east, 
is bciftutified by that famous city of Alexandria; the upper 
part of Egypt is bounded between Memphis and Syene near 
Stfoiopia, and had the name of Thebaida, of that ancient 
caty of Thebes, which, according to Homer, was adorned 
i¥idi 100 gates, and therefore called civitas. centum por-^ 

X 2 
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tanm, atid by the Greeks XMospoKs ; uci the scriptures, No- 
hamon, which signifieth multitudes of infefabitants, exceed- 
ing belief. P Jo^hus eftlls Egypt Memn df Mhiridm ; idid 
^ Herodotus affirms, that it had once the nWie of 't'hebais. 
Phut, the third iscn of Ham, toc^ the ncdit ptft^n of knd 
to his brother Mizraim, and inhalnted libya, whote people 
were anciently called Phutei, saith 'Jose^^iis, and Pliny 
mentioneth the river Fut in Mauritania ; which river from 
the moimtain Atlas, known to the inhabitants by the name 
of Dyris, he maketh to be distant the space of 300 miles. 
It also appeareth in the 80th chapter of E^kiel, that Phut, 
Chush, and Lud were corUermini^ wttA associates with the 
Egjrptkms. 

SECT. xn. 

Of the eleven sons of Canaan, the fourth son of Ham. 

Of $he bounds of the land of Canaan; %oUh the nam^ of his ekcm 

ions, 

CANAAN, the fourth son of Ham, possessed all that 
region called by the RcHnans PieJestina, in the scriptures 
Galilea, Samaria, and Judea, in the latter times known by 
the name of the Holy Land and Jury ; the hmita whereof 
are preosety set down by Moses, Genesis x. Then the bor- 
der qf^ Qmaanites zvasjrom Zidon as tkou goeei to Ge- 
ra/r unHl Asasah, cmd chs thou goest tmto Sodom und Go- 
Tnorrahy and Adimdhy €md ZelnAm^ even fm§o Laeha. Now, 
howsoever these words of the Hebrew text, 09 thoa goettj 
be converted, Moseses meaning was, that Gerar was the 
south bound of Canaan, and Zidob the h<»-th ; iSodora and 
Gt>i]i^6rrah the ^sast, and the other cities named, sCoed on 
the frontiers thereof. For'Gerar standeth in the r%ht line 
from Gaza, in the way of Egj^t, the iittermliBt toritoiyof 
Canaan Bouthward; and this was property the land <tf 0»- 

Now the sons of Canaan whidi possessed this oouiitrj) 

P Joseph. 1.1. Atit. c. 7. 4 Helrodot. Eaterpe. ' Li^ ^ c i- 
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aod iolialHted sotne piirt of the bordere thereof, were in 
number eleven : 

1. Zidon. 

% Heth or Chethus. 

8. tfebun or Jebuseus. 

4^ £mpii or Emoreus, or Amoreus. 

5. Girgeshi or Girgeseus. 

6. Hevi or Chiveus. 

7. Arki or Harkeus. 

8. Sini or Smseus. 

9. Arvadi or Arvadseus. 

10. Zem^ri or Samareus, or Tzemareus. 

11. Hamathi or Hamathaeus, or Chamathseus. 

Of which the mp^t renwned were the Hethites, Ger- 
gedtes, Amprites, Hevitps, Jebua^ps, and Perizzites; which 
Perizzites wf^e d^useended of Zanian, or 3ainareus, pr from 

§.2. 

Of the portions of Zidon and Heth' 
ZIDON, the first-bom of Canaan, built the famous city 
of Zidon in Phoenicia, which afterward f^U in partition to 
the tribe pf Assa* ; for Asser, Zabulon, and N^phtali had 
A^gf^t part of the ancie^t Phoenicia distributed among 
them^ but the As^erites could neyer obtain Zidon itself. 

The second son of Canaan was Heth^ or Oethus; of 
ikcepfx came the H^hites, or Hitjites^ one of those seven 
principal nations (commanders pf Cwaaii) .appointed by 
God to he rooted out ; namely, the Gergesites, the Ampr- 
ites^ the vCanaanites, |:he Perizzites, and Heyites, and the 
Jdbuskes. The Hittites inhabited About Bersabe, and to- 
irards Hebron, near the torrent Besor, and about ^Gerar, 
i^hich Moses maketh the uttermost limit of Canaan, having 
;he desert of Pharan to the south; for abo\it Bersabe, 
ptherwise Puteus Juramenti^) four miles from Gaza, dwelt 
Eieth and his posterity, as far to the north-east as Hebrpn 
md Manure; ^iid pf Ephraim the lUttite did ^Abraham' 

* Gen. X. 19. * Gen. zxiii. 

x3 
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buy the field of Sarah^s burial. Of which nation Rebeoca 
bewailed herself to Isaac, saying, ^ That she was weary oj 
her Vvfe far the daughters of Heth. The ^nts Analdm 
were of these Hittites, a strong and fierce nation, whose en- 
tertainment by the kings of Israel agsdnst them the Syri- 
ans greatly feared ; as in the second of the Kings, ^ Isfdd 
hath hired against tis the kings of the Hittites. 

§• 3- 
Of the Jebusites and Amorites. 

JEBUSEUS, the third son of Canaan, of whom came the 
Jebusites, and whose principal seat was Jebus, afterwards 
Jerusalem, were also a vaUant and stubbc»:n nation, and held 
their city and the country near it till such time as David, 
by God^s assistance, recovered both ; yet were not the Jebu- 
sites extinguished, but were tributaries to Solomon. 

Amoreus was the fourth son of Canaan, of whom the 
Amorites took name, who inhabited that land to the east of 
Jordan below the sea of Galilee, having Amon and the 
mountains of Galaad on tlie east, and Jordan on the west; 
of whom Og, kipg of Basan, and Sihon, overthrown by 
Moses, were princes. 

The Amorites had also many other habitations dispersed 
within the bounds of Canaan; as behind Libanus in the 
edge of Ccelesyria, or Syria Libanica. They had also their 
being in the mountains of Y Juda, and in Idumaea, near the 
metropolis thereof, called Duma. And hereof it came, that 
all the Canaanites were sometimes called Amorites ; as in 
Genets xv. Far the wickedness of the Amorites is not y^ 
JuU. And that this was also a powerful nation, we find in 
the prophet Amos, * Yet destroyed I the Amorite before 
them, whose height was like the height of a cedar , and he vku 
strofigjos the oaks. 

§. 4- 
0/ the Gergesites, Hevites, and Harkites, 

THE fifth son of Canaan was Gergeseus, or Gergesion, 

otherwise Girgasi, who inhabited on the east dde of the 

lake of Tiberias, or the sea of Galilee, where Ptolemy set3 

" Gen. xxvu. 46. « 2 Kings vii. 6. y Deut i. Num. xiiL * Amos ii- 
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the city Gerasa, which Josephus calls Gesera, in the terri- 
tory of Decapolis. Here it was that Christ dispossessed the 
possessed with devils, and the Gergesites desired him to 
depart th^ coasts ; because th^ swine, filled ¥rith the evil 
ipirits, drowned themselves in the sea of GaUlee. Gergeseus 
also built Berytus, sometime Gens, afterwards Feh'x Julia, 
three miles from the river Adonis in Phcenicia, in which the 
Romans held a garrison, and to which Augustus gave many 
large privileges. 

Heveus, the sixth son, and father of the Hevites, inha- 
bited under Libanus, near Emath. These Hevites, howso- 
ever the Caphthorim expelled a good part of them, (as in 
Deuteronomy the second is remembered,) yet many of them 
remained all the war of Joshua, and afterwards to the time 
of Solomon. For God was not pleased utterly to root out 
these nations, but they were sometimes made tributaries to 
the Israelites, and at other times served, in their falling 
away from the true worship of God, to afflict them ; for as 
it is written. Judges iii. They remained to prove Israel by 
iheniy whether they would obey the commandments of God. 

The seventh son was Araceus, or Harki, who between the 
foot of Libanus and the Mediterranean sea, over against 
Tripolis, built the city of Archas, Arce, or Area, afterwards 
Arachis. 

OJ 8mx and Arvadi. 
SINEUS, the eighth son, Hierosolymitanus sets at Capa- 
rorsa, which Ptolemy finds in Judea, not far fit>m Jebus ; to 
the south thereof, saith Junius. But it is more probable 
that Sineus founded Sin, which St Jerome calls Sim ; Pto- 
lemy, Simyra; Mela and Pliny, Simirus; Brochard, Sy- 
con, (called Synochis,) near Area. Pererius thinks that Si- 
neus inhabited the deserts of Sinai, or thereabouts; but 
hereof there is no other certainty than the report of Bro- 
chard, who took view of all these places, affirming, that Si- 
neus built Synochis, as Zidon built Zidon. There is also 
another nation of Sini, written with the letter C, otherwise 
Senaei, who descended of Hobab, the son of Baguel, the 

X 4 
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Madianite, who assisted the tsraelites iti thieir cdridu^cid 
through the wilderness of Pharail. Biit tlieife C^tisei were 
Admitted among the I^rtolites, dnd hud k pbMoh of VkrA 
with the a Napht^lnhsr, besides their haWt&tibnS with llie 
Atnalekites: agaiiist thiese Ciha^i Balaatn pM^^iSAed that 
they should be dfestroyed by the A^jritosl' 

The ninth boH wad Aradeiis, or Arviadeus; trlio m the isle 
of ^ Aradus built the city Arados; opposite agmnst which 
island, on the main of Phoenicia, they founded a^bthisr dty 
of that name, which fdt opposition wa^ afbbrwaiiUs called 
Antarkdiii^. To this city came St. Peter^ saith 'Cleiiiei!it, and 
in this isle preached the gospel, ahd fbunded a 'chiirch in 
honour of bur Laidy J but we find hb sUch work bf his in 
the Act^ of the A^oGrtle^. Bbth these two Were Very famous, 
and places of skilful seamen, whbni JBlzekiel remembereth in 
bis prophecies a^driftt the TyrilAns : « The inhabitanis of 
Zidon a/nd Ar'oad were thy mariners, 

§.6. 
OfZemari. 

OF Samar«sus, or Zenmri, "the tenth /son, there aire divers 
opinions. Some think that he inhabited in Coelesytia at 
Edessa, and founded SaiKiaraim, which in Jbshua is placed 
in the tribe of Benjamin. There is also Samfaraiim (of the 
same orthography) upon the mountains of Ephraim, kaSth 
d Beroaldus, mentioned in the second of Chronicles xiii. 4. 
which the Latin converteth amiss, saith he, by Semeron. 
The Hierosolymitdn paraphrast makes SamkreUs (of whom 
were the Perizzites) the parent of the Emissaiii, Which Pliny 
calls the Hemiseni, ih Coelesyria ; arid it maiy be that it was 
their first habitation, and that they kftcarwards inihabited 
those other places before remembered. But that they 
founded Sariiaria^ both the Hebret^rdTthogrstphy, and this 
place in the firdt of Kings, q)eaking of Omri, didjiroveth. 
e And he bougki the moufitaih Samaria, or Sheineron^ of 
one Shemer^Jm twotdUnts 6fsitver,aMd huUt in the m&un- 

• Ju<%f jiF. Joshua xix. 3 a . A Berqald, in Chron. L 4. 

»» Gul. Tyr.^ Vitr. « i Kings xvi. 24. 

^ Ezek. zzvii. 8. 
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tainj and tcllltd the nalrtu of the city which he builiy afief 
ike fumk cfShemer^ Ic^d of the tkoisf^tain SdMdria. But 
of dl diisse ^kdsfi I shall d{)edk more lit latge ih ^ tid^ 
quest of ihe Hdly Land by the childlreh of Iste^. Of 
whoihfibever the SamaHtdti^ Were deseehcted^ sui^ I Akn^ tbttt 
tliey were ever a pcKrfidious iiatioli^ and bk^ i for ks brig k^ 
the state of the JeWs stood up, they alwayn eall^ ^ehisdlv^ 
J^ws ; when it suffered or sunk^ they Vti&a utteriy Qj&aied ib 
be o{ that naftioA or jQatmily ; M at siteh titbit as they w^re 
ttBtiimed fibb thai" first K^tivity^ tb^^ %edkme a tnited na- 
tion, )5lQrtly of the icblonies of the Assyrians, anfd partly ibf 
the nabirals. 

§.7. 
Of Hamatn, 

THJSi last of Ganaan^s sohii! W^ Hamathetts, or, acdmiding 
to the Helnew, Hamat^i bf Has)aath, saith Beroaldus, of 
which (the aspiration taken away) the skme is ]i>ronminced 
Emi^b, wbereof Hainatheus was parent. Josephus and 
St. iNstoBCke confound Emath with Antioch; not that Antioch 
which standeth on the river Orontes on the ^frontier of Co- 
magena, between the mountain Gassius and the province of 
]^5eria ktiA Sdefucis, of which St. Peter #as bishop, and in 
whidi St. Luke tod Ignatius ^ere bdm, but Antioch sur- 
named Epiphania, as Beroaldus stipposeth, which standeth 
between Apamea and Emesa, in Ga^iotis. Yet ind^id 
Einath cannot be ta!ken for dtha*; for bolSi 'Aat Antioch 
upon Orontes, and that \v^ich neighlx)ureth Emesa, are fur- 
ther off seated from Canaan, than ever any of those nations 
straggled. And whereas St. Jerome setteth Emath, which 
he confoundeth with Epiphania, in the tribe of Naphtali ; 
it is manifest that Epiphaiiia, which standeth to the north 
of Emesa, hath all the province of Laodicea between it and 
any part of the land divided. Arid if Libanon itself were 
not shared among (he tribes, then could not jSpiphania be- 
long unto them; for both the provinces Laodicea and Li- 
banica are between Epiphania and any part of the Holy 
Land, and therefore Emath so taken could not be a part of 
Naphtali, as in the 13th of Joshua is directly proved. 
For Joshua counting the lands that remained unpossessed. 
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reckoneth all mount Libanon towards the sun^rising, £rom 
Baal-gad under mount Hermon, until we come to Hamadi. 
And this reason, among others, is used, that Emath was not 
in Nephtalim, or any way belonging to the children of Is- 
rael ; because David accepted the presents of Tohu ^king 
of Emath, and therewithal conditions of peace; which he 
would not have done, if that territory had ever belcnaged to 
the children of Israel, but would have recovered it without 
composition^ and by strong hand, as he did the rest. But 
this argument, as I take it, hath no great weight: for if the 
promise which God made be considered, as it is written in 
s Deuteronomy, then might Emath be comprdiended, 
though seated altogether without the bounds of the land 
promised, according to the description of Moses and Joshua; 
for Emath is indeed situate on the other side of the moun- 
tain of Hermon, which joineth to Libanus, and is otherwise 
called Iturea. But whereas Hamath is named in Joshua 
xix. 3d. and written in the Latin conversion Emath ; there- 
in, saith Beroaldus, was St. Jerome mistaken. Emath, or 
Iturea, is that over the mountains, and the city in Nephta- 
lim should be written Hamath ; and so the Septuagint, un- 
derstanding the difference, write it Ammath, and not Emath, 
the same which indeed belonged to the Nephtalims, seated 
on the south side of Libanus to the east oi Assedim ; which 
St. Jerome writes Emath, Josephus Hamath, others Emar 
thin, or Amatheos, and the people Amathein; of which, as 
I take it, Rabsakeh vaunteth in the second of Kings, 
^ Where is the God of Hamath f 
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§. I. 

That most of the sons of Chush were seated in Arabia the Happy ; 

and of the Sabeans that robbed Job ; and of the queen thai came 

to Solomon, 
- SEBA, or Saba, was the eldest son of Chush, the eldest 
son of Ham: to make a difference between him and his ne- 
phew Sheba, the son of his brother Baama, or Regma, (or 
Ragma, after Montanus,) his name is written with a single 
Sy ^amechj and Sheba the son of Regma, with an S aspirate, 
which is the Hebrew schm. Seba the eldest son of Chush, 
Regnla his brother, and Sheba the son of Regma, possessed 
both the shores of Arabia Felix. Saba took that part to- 
ward the Red sea, as nearest his father Chush, and the land 
of the Chusites; Regma and Sheba, the east coast of the 
same Arabia, which looketh into the gulf of Persia; of 
which Pliny : SabcBi Arabum popuK propter thura claris^ 
simi ad utraqtie maria porrectis gentibiis habitant; ** The 
'^ Sabeans, people of Arabia, famous for their frankincense, 
^^ extending their nations, dwell along both the seas, to wit, 
" the Per^ati and the Arabian, or Red sea.** This country 
yras afterwards called Arabia a poptdi mixtiane, saith Pos- 
tellus. To this agreeth Ptolemy, who setteth the city of 
Saba towards the Arabian or Red sea, and the city Rhe- 
gama towards the Persian, with whom also we may leave 
Sabta ; for so much Montanus gathereth out of Ptolemy, 
because he remembereth a nation (called Stabaei) near the 
Per«an sea, and Massabathse which descended of them. But 
Montanus hath sent Regma, or, as he calls him, Rhama, 
into Carmania, for which I see no reason. Josephus, who 
only attended his own fancies, bath banished Saba, or Seba, 
to the border of Ethiopia. But Beroaldus thinks it strange 
that the Sabsei, which stole away Job'^s cattle, should run 
through all Egypt and all Arabia Petrsea, and find out Job 
in Trachonitis, between Palestinaand Coelesyria, 1200 miles 
off. Now as this conjecture was more than ridiculous, so 
do I think that neither the Sabsei on the Red sea, nor thosie 
toward the Persian sea, could by any means execute the 
stealth upon Job, whichsoever Beroaldus shall take for near- 
est. But these were the Sabsei of Arabia the Desert, where 
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Guilandinus Melchior affirmetb^ out of his own experience, 
that the city Saba is seated, the same which Ptolemy calk 
Save^ now Semiscasac ; and from thi^ Saba in Arabia the 
Desert came those magi or wisemen which worshipped Christ, 
saitfa Melchior, whose words are these : ^^ The magi eame 
^* neither out of Mesc^tamia, (as Chrysostom, Jerome^ and 
<^ Ambrose supposed,) nor out of Arabia Uie Happy» as many 
(^ wise men do believe, but out of Saba in Arabia the Desert ; 
<< which city, when myself was there» was (as I judged it) call- 
^< ed Semiscasac.^ And to approve this ofnnion of Guilandi* 
BUS, it appeareth that the Sabsei were naghbcaurs to Job, 
and lay fit to invade and rob him. For both the other na- 
tions (as well those on. the Persian sea, as those on the Bed 
sea) are so disjoined with large deserts, as there is no possi- 
bility for strangers to pass them, espedally with any num- 
bers of cattle, both in respect of the mountains, c^ the sands, 
and of the extreme want of water in those parts : Ubi nee 
homines nee bestice videniury nee aves^ imo nee arboreSf nee 
germen aliquod^ sed non nisi numtes saaoosi^ ultissimi^ ofper^ 
rimi ; ^^ Where there are fo'und neither men nor beast, no 
<< npt so much as birds or trees, nor any pasture or grass, 
^^ but only sharp and high, stony and craggy mountains.^ 
Bemaldus and Pererius conceive that the queen of Saba 
which cao^e to visit Solomon was of tJie Sabaei, on the east 
dde of Arabia Felix ; but the contrary seemeth more {hto- 
babl% that die was queen of Saba towards the Red sea; for 
Sotomoa at that time commanding all that |iart <^ Arahm 
PetF8», bet^xt IducEffleaand the Red isea, as far 4o¥m as 
Midi^m, Kx Madian, and £zion Gaber; and this queen of 
Saba, which inhabited 4!he west pari of AxaUa Felix, bdi^ 
his neighbour, m%ht without any &U: tii^el enter his terri- 
tories^ &eie from aU danger of surprise by any other jmnce or 
Qiation. 

But to ovoid te(£oa6ness, it is manifest that Seba, cm* Saba, 
Sabt^ Raama, or Rhegma, with his sons Sheba, and Dedan, 
and Sabteca, w^e all (the possessors of Arafaaa the Happy 
and the Desect ; only Havila and Nimrod dwelt together on 
the emi «ide of Ghush, who held Arabia FetTiSea. Now fox 
Sabta, there is found of his name the city of Sabbatha, or 
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S^botl^ m the same Apafaia ; of which both i PKny and Pto- 
leiia5r<, wiio «v(ilhal nameth Sabotale, within the wdis ^where- 
of diere vmre ^sometiixies found sixty temples. Esekiel jcnn- 
eth the 'fEither and the son together, ^TTie mercfuznia of 
Sheba and Aaamah were thy merchanis. And that they 
vf^te the east^ii Arabians their merchandise witnesseth, fcnr- 
m^ly repeated in the chapter of paradise. For Josephnsls 
fandes, thtit Sfiba was the parent of the Ethiopians about 
Meroe, and ^bta of the Ethiopians Astabari, they be not 
worthy any further answer than hath already been given; 
eq)eoi€dly seeing these cities, preserving the memory of the 
names cS Saba and of Sabta in Arabia, were yet remaning 
in PtiJemy^s time, though in some letters changed. As also 
in the coas$<s adjoining, the names of other of the brethren 
of the :EamiIy of Chush, with little alterations, a^e preserved. 
In Arabia the Desert is found the city Sab», or Save, (now 
Seniiseaisac,) with the city of Rhegana for Rhegma, and the 
nation by Ptolemy himself called Raabeni of Raamah. In 
Arabia the Happy is found the city of Rhegama, and Ra- 
bana, whidi also keepeth the sound of Rhegma, the city of 
Saptha, or Saptah, not far from the east coast of Arabia ; 
as also the metropolis and chief city, in the body of tlie 
south part of Arabia, called, without difference or alteration^ 
Sabatha ; and to the west of Sabatha, towards the Red sea, 
tbe great city of Saba; and the nation adjdning, Sabeei ; 
and to the soutii thereof, again towards the«.traight entrance 
of the Red aea, the region of Sabe. To all these hifii bro- 
thers and nephews, which were seated on the east side of 
Arabia, Havilah, by the passage of Tigris, was a neigfabonr^ 
to whom he might pass by boat even unto Rhegma the city 
of Raama, or Rhegma, set near the river of Lar towards the 
mouth of the Persian sea, which stood in Ptolemy^s time. 

§.2. 

J^osepkus^s n/pinion of Dedan, one of the issue of Chush, to have been 
tented in west Etkiopiay disproved <mt of Ezekiel and Jeremy, 
AND whereas Josephus (whom in this St. Jerome fol- 

* Plin. 1. 12. c. 14. Ptol. Tab. 6. Asin. ^ Ezek. zzvii. 32. 
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loweth» as not curious hemn) sent Dedan, the son of Raa- 
mahf into west Ethiopia, it is strange that Eoekid diottld . 
eoulple Sheba, Raamah, and Dedan together, Dedan in the 1 
15th verse, and Sheba and Raamah in the 2Sd verse, to be 
the merdiants of Tyre, if Dedan had dwelt in west Ekhio- 
jna, which is distant from Raamah and Sheba (the haUta- 
tion dt his father and brother) above 4000 miles. Beades 
which, the merchandise that the Dedanites broiiigfat toTyre 
doth not make them naked black-moors. For they of Se- 
dan, saitJi Ezekiel, were thy merchants in precious cbtbs 
for thy chariots ; and these western Ethiq[>ians never saw 
doth, till the Portugals seeking those coasts traded with 
them; the merchandise of the country being hides, ele- 
phants* teeth, some gold and amber, civet cats, and rice, but 
nothing at all of any manufacture ; and all these they ex- 
changed for linen, or iron chiefly. 

But in those days the west part of Africa, within the body 
of the land, was known only by imagination ; and, being un- 
der the burnt zone, was held uninhabitable. And therrfore 
that the negroes of west Ethiopia, which inhabit about Serra 
Liona, or Niger, could either pass by sea or land to Tyre 
in the bottom of the Mediterranean sea, were a strange, or 
rather a foc^sh fancy. Now to put it out of dispute that 
Dedan also dwelt by the rest of the children of Chush, 
which seats they held by that name in the time of Jeremy 
the prophet, let us hear Jeremy's own words ; ^ jF^, f/e inha- 
bitcmts ofDedam^Jbr I have hnmght the destruction of Esau 
upon him. Hereby it appeareth that Dedan was a ndgh- 
bour to the Idumeans ; and Idumsea is a province of Arabia 
Petrsea ; and Dedan, which dwelt on the north part of Ara- 
bia Felix, joined in that part of Fetrsea, the seat f^ his 
grand&ther Chush ; which neighbourhood and fellowship 
of Dedan and the Idumeans is also confirmed by Ezekiel ; 
1 / wiU stretch out mine hand upon Edom, and destroy man 
andbeast out of it; and I tgnU make it desdUUeJrom Teman; 
atid they of Dedan shaUJbU by the sxvord. 

^ Jer. xlix. 8. » Estek. xxf. 13. 
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SECT. XIV. 

I 

Of the issue ofMizram ; and of the place of Jeremy ^ chap. ix. vm*. 7. 

AFTER Chush it foUoweth to speak of Mizraim^s sons, 
whose names, siuth ™ St Augustine, were plural, to signify 
the nations which came from them. Ludim, the eldest son 
of Mizraim, was the father of the Libyans in Africa ; and 
the rest ctf his brothers dispersed themselves into all re^ons 
adjoining. Among the sons of Shem there is also Lud, 
but he is differenced from Lud the son of Mizraim by the 
^gular number ; the son of Shem being written Lud, the 
son of Mizraim Ludim; and yet these names and nations 
are often confounded, notwithstanding the apparent differ- 
ence both of names and nations. For that Ludim, the son 
of Mizraim, was the parent of the Libyans in Africa, and 
that he was seated not far from Mizraim his father, appear- 
eth by the prophet Jeremy, who joineth them in this sort 
together: » Come wp, ye horses; and rage^ ye chariots; and 
let the valiant men come forth ; the blacTc-moors and the Li- 
hyans^ which bear the shield ; for those nations assisted the 
Egyptians, being of one parent descended. And in Ezekiel, 
Phut and Lud are joined together. Ethiopia, (or Chush,) 
saith Ezekiel, chap. xxx. ver. 5. and Phut a/nd Ltid^and dU 
the common people, and the men qfthe land tfiat are in leagite, 
shaUJaU with them by the sword ; which is as much as to 
say, the sons of Chush, (which were the Chusites,) the sons 
of Mizraim, (which were the Egyptians,) and the Libyans, 
(descended of his son Lud,) with other the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Africa, shaU fall together. Hierosoljnnitanus finds 
also in Africa a nation of the Lydians. And I believe it ; 
because Jeremy joineth the Libyans and Lydians together 
in the place before retnembered. But Libya in Africa is by 
the Hebrews called Ludim, saith Arias Mohtanus, though, 
S Chron. xii. 3. they seem to be called Lubim, or Lubaei, a 
name somewhat nearer the word Lybies, and by which it 
may seem that the truer writing is, not Libyes, but LyUes. 

■* The termination tm in the He- fal number^ as aim of the dual, 
brew is commonly a sign of the plu- * Jer. zlri. 9. 
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Neither is it here to be omitted, that Pintus (upon the 30th 
of Ezekiel) understandeth that which is spoken of in the 5th 
verse (^ Lud, not to be meant of the Libyans at all; for he 
will have this threatening to be meant against the people of 
Lyda, a city, saith he, between Egypt and Palestina, wiudi 
opinion I could not mislike, if the ^ity of Lyda were so 
seated. But Lyda (which i^ould be wratten Lydda, .with a 
double d, and is the same city which was afterwards Dios- 
polis, in which St Peter cured iEneas of the palsy) standeth 
ai^ear the torrent Gaas, not far from Joppe, the port of Je- 
rusalem. Yet it is not impossible but that this dty might 
jbaye Lud for the founder. For there are many ^cities ct 
one name founded in all the regions of the world, and far 
Asunder ; as after the names of Alexander, Seleucus, and 
Antiochus, many cities called Alexandria, Seleucia, and An- 
iiQchia, so of divers others. St. Jerome maketh LdiaUm 
tp be the father of Libya, who was the third son of Miz- 
raim ; and so dpth Postellus, and either opinion may be 
true. 

The rest of Mizraim^s sons have no proper countries 
^ven them in the scriptures, saving Casluhim and <7aj^to- 
rim, of whom came the Philistines, whom the scriptures caD 
\Peleset. 

These Casluhim inhabited Cassiotis, a region lying-in the 
entrance of Egypt from Palestina, in whidi the lake Sirbo- 
nis and the mountain Cassius are found; not far horn 
whence Pompey was buried. 

Caphtorim seated near Casluhim in that tract of Egypt 
called Sethrotis, not far from Pelusium. Strabo calls it Se- 
throtis; Stephanus and Pliny, Sethroitis, of the city Se- 
thron ; whidi (Melius takes to be the same which Ptolemy 
calls Hercules parva. Of the Casluhim and Caphtorim 
.eame the Philistines, which are called by the Septuagbt 
Allophyli, which is, Alienigenae, strangers, or of a strange 
kindred. These Philistines inhabited the south part of the 
Holy Land towards Egypt, of whom Palestina took name. 
For the Hebrews, saith Isidore, do not use the letter P, hut 
instead of it, Ph,. Their principal cities were Gaza, AbcsHoo, 
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Izotus, Geth, and Accaron ; and the people of them called 
Tazs^i, Ascalonitae, Azotii, Gethsei, and Accarouitae. Isi- 
[ore affirms, that Ascalon was first called Fhilistim ; and of 
hat city the coqntry adjoining. But where Isidore had it, 
['know not. 

The first known king of the Philistines was that Abime- 
sch^ who .had a liking to Abraham^s wife, with whom 
kbraham made a covenant and league. This Abimelech 
Iwelt indeed at this time in Gerar ; >but it is written that 
le was also king of the Philistines, in these words; ® Wher&- 
br<€ Jsaac toent io Abimelech Icmg, of the Philistines unto 
^lerar. Now in ^regard that this or some ancienter Abime- 
^ goveirned {the Qooimonwealth greatly to his glory, the 
^t of his successors called themselves by the same namp. 
[lie Philistines commanded that tract of land upon the Me- 
literrapean sea to the northward, from the^ castle of Pilgrims, 
otherwise Csesarea Fal^tin^, or Straton^s tower^) which was 
he south border of Phoenicia, to Gaza, or to the river of 
Sgypt. The Anakims, or strong giants, were of these Phi^ 
i$tine$, and Goliah was of Geth, one of the five cities above- 
lanied. They had sometimes five kings, s»th Liranus. 
They mastered the Israelites at several times above 150 
^e^ffs,,fLU^ J^ept them tributaries, till they were weakened by 
>ian$on and Samuel ; but in the end this yoke was taken 
^by Pavid, and laid on themselves. 

Jt iaobjected) that/because these cities and the countries 
^piping were held by the sons of Mizraim, therefore did 
b^ Isriielites dispossess the sons of Mizraim, and not of i Ca- 
iman, by :foi?eing those places. 

To this saith Pererius, that idthpugh .the Palestines pr 
Philistines held it in the time of Joshua, yet at the time of 
he promise it wm possessed by the Canaanites, as in the 
!d of Deuteronomy. The Hevites dwelt in the villages 
into Gaza. And what marvel if (the Canaanites being the 
^eater part) the denomination were from them ? for that 
the Phihstines were of Caphtor, and so of Mizraim, and not 
ijf Canaan, besides Moses, the prophet Jeremy witnesseth ; 

** Basil upon the 33d Psalm. Jerome iipou the 29th of Ezekiel. 
RA^LEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. Y 
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P The Lord will destroy the Philistines^ the remnant of the 
issue qfCaphtor: and in like manner in Amos, the Philis- 
tines are said to be the relics of Caphtorim ; ^ Have not 
I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt f and the Phi- 
listines Jrom Caphtor^ and Aramjrom Kir ? so I read this 
place with divers of the learned. For whereas the Vulgar 
hath, et PalcMtinos de Cappadocia^ et Syros de Cyrene^ this 
conversion Beroaldus condemneth ; where Caphtor is taken 
for Cappadocia, and Cyrene for Kir. For Cyrene is a city 
directly west from Egypt, between Ptolemais, or Barce, and 
Apollonia, but Kir in Asia under the Assyrians; Junius 
hath it Kir, and not Cyrene, and so hath the Geneva. But 
Pererius calls Caphtorim Cappadocia, according to the vul- 
gar translation, to which he is bound ; and yet it is not al- 
together improbable, if he mean Cappadocia in Palestina, 
and not that ' Cappadocia by the sea Pontus in the north 
of Asia the Less. For whether they inhabited Sethreites, 
or Cappadocia of Palestina, it is not certainly known. And 
sure in this manner he may expound Cappadocia to be am- 
biguous, as well as he doth Cyrene ; taking it here, not for 
Cyrene in Africa, but for a place in Media. For it is writ- 
ten in the 2d of ^ Kings, that Tiglath-pileser king of the 
Assyrians carried away the inhabitants of Damascus into 
Kir ; and so Josephus seems to understand this Kir for 
Cyrene in Media, calling this C3rrene Media Superior: for 
it was the manner and policy of the Assyrians to transplant 
the people conquered by them, as they did the Samaritans 
or IsraeUtes, and other nations. And hereof it came that 
Kir was called Syro-Media; because the Syrians by the As- 
Syrians were therein captived. 

p Jcr. xlvii. 4. q Amos ix. 7. 

' Of which see in thesecond book, chap. 7. sect S-^-t' ' ^ Kings vn, 9. 
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SECT. XV. 

Of the issue of Sem. 

§. I. 

Of Mlamy AssuTy Arphaxad, and Lud. 

IT remaineth lastly to speak of the sons of Sem, who 
were these : 

1. Alam, or Elam. 

2. Ashur. 

3. Arphaxad. 

4. Lud, and 

5. Aram. 

The posterity of Sem, Moses recounteth after the rest ; 
because from them he proceedeth in order with the genea- 
logy and story of the Hebrews. For of Sem was Abraham 
descended. 

Of these five sons the scriptures remember the length of 
the life of Arphaxad only, and only the children of him and 
Aram ; the rest are barely spoken of by rehearsal of their 
names, saving that it maybe gathered, that Assur (who was 
3upi)osed to found Nineveh) was also said to be the father of 
^he Assyrians, whose issues^ and the issues of Cham, instantly 
intended for the empire of the east; which sometimes the As- 
syrians, sometimes the Babylonians obtained^ according to the 
nrtue of their princes. This is the common opinion, which 
dso teacheth us, that all the east parts of the world were 
peopled by Assur, Elam, and Lud, (saving India,) which I 
lelieve Noah himself first inhabited ; and to whom Ophir 
ind Havilah, the sons of Joctan, afterwards repaired : Hi 
Uii Sem ab Ev/phrate JLuvio partem Asice tisqtie ad ocea- 
%um Indkcum tenuerunt; " These sons of Sem,'^ saith St. 
Ferome, ^^ held all those regions from Euphrates to the In- 
* dian ocean." 

Of ^Elam came the Elamites, remembered Acts ii. 9. 
ind the princes of Persia ; which name then began to be 
3ut of use and lost, when the Persians became masters of 
Babylonia; the east monarchy being established in them. 

* Joseph. Ant. 1. 1. c. 7. 
Y 2 
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Some profane writers distinguish Elam from Persia, and 
make the Elaraites a people apart. But Susa (which the 
scriptures call Susan) in Elam was the king's seat of Persia, 
witness Daniel viii. 2. And I saw, saith he, in a vision^ 
and when I saw it, I was in the palace of Sicsan^ which is 
in the province of Elam. This city is embraced by the 
river Eulaeus, according to "Ptolemy, in Daniel, Ulai; and 
seated in the border of Susiana. 

Ashur, (as most historians believe,) the second son of Sem, 
was father of the Assyrians, who, disdaining the pride of 
Nimrod, parted from Babel, and built Nineveh, of equal 
beauty and magnitude with Babylon, or exceeding it. But 
we shall in due place disprove that opinion. Every man's 
hand hath been in this story, and therefore I shall not need 
herein to speak much ; for the Assyrians so often invaded 
and spoiled the Israelites, destroyed their cities, and led 
them captives, as both in divine and human letters there is 
large and often mention of this nation. 

But howsoever Herodotus and D. Siculus extend this em- 
pire, and honour this nation with ample dominion, yet was 
not the state of the Assyrians of any such power, after sudi 
time as Sardanapalus lost the empire. Eor Sennacharib, 
who was one of the powerfuUest princes among them, had 
yet the mountain Taurus for the utmost of his dominion 
towards the north*«ast, and Syria bounded him towards the 
west, notwithstanding those vaunts of Sennadierib in Isaiah 
xxxvii. 12, 13. Have the gods of the tuitions delivered ihm 
whom my Jhthers have destroyed, a>s Gozan, and Hnnrw^ 
and Reseph, and the children of Eden which were at Te- 
lassar? Where is the king of Hamath, and the kifngcf 
Arpihad, and the king of the dty Sepharvaim, Hefia, and 
Ivahf All these indeed were but petty kings of cities, and 
small countries, as Haran, in Mesopotamia ; Reseph, in 
Palmyrena; Hamath, or Emath, in Iturea, under Liba- 
nus ; the isle of Eden ; Sepher, and others of this sort 
Yea Nabuchodonosor, who was most powerful, before the 
conquest of Egypt had but Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and 

«■ Ptol. Asise Tab. 5. 
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Sjrria, with Palestina and Phoenicia, parts thereof. But in 
this question of Assur, I will speak my opinion freely when 
I come to Nimrod, whose plantation I have omitted among 
the rest of the Chusites,' because he established the first em- 
pire, from whom the most memorable story of the world 
taketh beginning. 

Of Arphaxad came the Chaldeans, saith St. Jerome and 
Josephus, but it must be those Chaldeans about Ur ; for the 
sons of Cham possessed the rest. It is true that he was the 
&ther of the Hebrews; for Arphaxad begat Shela, and 
Shela Heber, of whom hereafter. 

And that Lud, the fourth son of Shem, gave name to the 
Lydians in Asia the Less, is the common opinion, taken 
ham Josephus and St, Jerome ; but I see not by what rea- 
scm he was moved to straggle thither from his friends. 

§'. 2. 

Of Aram and his sons. 

ARAM, the fifth and last son of Shem, was the parent of 
the Syrians, of which 'Damascus was head. Their name 
was changed from Aram, or Aramites, by Syrus, saith tEu- 
sebius out of Josephus, which Syrus lived before Moses was 
bom ; the same which others call the son of Apollo. Me- 
sopotamia also being but a province of Syria, had the name 
of Aram Naharaiim, which is as much to say, as Syria du-^ 
arum Jtuviorum, " Syria compassed with two rivers,'' to 
wit, Tigris and Euphrates. The scriptures call it Mesopo- 
tMnia, Syria, and Padan Aram, and the Greeks Mesopota- 
mia simjdy. 

' Arise ^ and get thee to Padan Aram^ saith Isaac to Ja- 
cob, to the hottse ofBethtiel thy mother's Jhthsr^ and thence 
take thee a wife. Strabo also remembereth it by the an- 
cient name of Aram, or Aramea, as these his own words 
converted witness: ^Qucs nos Syros vocamus, ipsi Syri 
Armenios et Arameos vocani; ** Those which we call Sy- 

* ha. TiL 8. also Dent, zxiii. 4. Judg. iii. Paral. 

y Euseb. 10. 6. 1. 19* Psalm lix. 

■ Gen. xzviii. 2. See Geo. xxv. 20. * Strabo, L i. 

y3 
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^^ rians/^ saith he, ^' themselves call Aramenians and Ara- 
" means.*" 

Against this opinion, that Aram the son of Sem was the 
father and denominator of the Syrians in general, (and not 
only of those in Syria Inter-amnis, which is Mesopotamia,) 
some read Gen. xxii. 21. Kemusly thejather of the Syrians; 
where others, out of the original, read, Kemuelj the son of 
Aram. Neither is it any inconvenience for us to under- 
stand the word Aram here, not for the nation, but for the 
name of some one of note ; the rather, because in the his- 
tory of Abraham and Isaac, (which was in time long before 
KemuePs posterity could be famous,) we find Mesopotamia 
called Aram, and that with an addition; sometimes with 
Naharaiim, and sometimes of Padan, to distinguish it from 
another Aram, which, as it seems, then also was called 
Aram. For whereas Junius thinks in his note upon Gen. 
XXV. ^. that Fadan Aram ought to be restrained to some 
part of Mesopotamia, to wit, to that part which Ptolemy 
calls Ancobaritis, (so called from the river Chaboras, which 
dividing it, runneth into Euphrates,) the promiscuous use 
of Padan Aram, and Aram Naharaiim, (which latter appel- 
lation questionless comprehends the whole Mesopotamia,) 
may seem to refute this opinion ; especially seeing the sig- 
nification of this appellation agreeth with the whole region. 
For it signifieth as much as the yoke of Syria, which name 
agrees with this region, because the two rivers, as it were, 
yoked together, go along it. The relics of the name Pa- 
dan appear in the name of two cities in Ptolemy, called 
Aphadana, as Junius hath well noted, the one upon Ghabo- 
rus, the other upon Euphrates. 

I Uz or Hus, 
The sons J Hul, 
of Aram were | Gether, and 

I Mesch or Mes. 

TJz, or Hus, inhabited about Damascus, and built that 
city, say Josephus and ^St. Jerome. But Tostatus, mis- 

I* Hierou. in Trad. Hebraic. 
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taking this opinion, both in them and in Lyra, who also 
foUoweth Josephus, affirmeth; that Abraham^s steward Elie- 
zer was the founder thereof; though it were likely that 
Hus, the eldest son of Aram, dwelt near unto his father, 
who inhabited the body of Syria. For Hus was a re^on 
of the same, adjoining to Arabia the Desert, and to Batanea, 
or Trachonitis, whereof the prophet Jeremy ; ^Rejoice and 
be giad, O daughter of Edom^ that dweUest in the land of 
Hus. Hus therefore is seated beyond Jordan, in the east 
region of Traehonitis, adjoining to Basan, having Batanea 
Gaulonitis and the mountain Seir to the east, E^rai to the 
south, Damascus north, and Jordan west ; having in it many 
cities and people, as may also be gathered out of Jeremy; 
^And aU sorts qfpeople, and aU the kings of the land of 
Hits. In this region dwelt Job, descended of Hus, the son 
of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, saith St. Jerome, and. 
married Dinah the daughter of Jacob, saith Philo. 

Hul, the second son of Aram, St. Jerome makes the fa- 
ther of the Armenians ; and Gether, the third son, parent 
to the Arcananians, or Carians ; which opinion (because I 
find not where to set him) I do not disprove, though I see 
no reason why G ether should leave the fellowship of his own 
brethren, and dwell among strangers in Asia the Less. Ju- 
nius pves Hul (whom he writes Chul) the desert of Pal- 
myrena, as far as Euphrates, where Ptolemy setteth the 
city of ChoUe. 

Gether, saith Josephus, founded the Bactrians ; but Jose- 
phus gave all Noah's children feathers, to carry them far 
away in all haste. For mine own opinion, I always keep 
the rule of neighbourhood, and think with Junius, to wit, 
that Gether seated himself near his brothers, in the body of 
Syria, and in the province of Cassiotis, and Seleucis, where 
Ptolemy placeth Gindarus, and the nation by Pliny called 
Gindareni. 

Junius also giveth to Mes, or Mesch, the north part of 
$yria, between Cilicia and Mesopotamia, near the mountain 
Idasius. The certainty of those plantations can no other- 

*^ Jer. Lam. iv. 21. ^ Jer. zxv. 20. 
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wise be known dian by this probability, that Aram the fa- 
ther (of whom that great region took name) planted his 
sons in thie same land about him, for he wanted no scope 
erf territory for himself and them ; neither then when the 
world was newly planted, nor in many hundred years after; 
and therefore there is no reason to cast them into the desert 
parts of the world, so far asunder*. And as necesfidty and 
policy held them tbgether for a while; so ambition, (which 
began tbgether with angels and men,) inhabiting the hearts 
of their children, set them asunder. For although these 
sons of Aram, and the sons of the rest of Noah^s children, 
kept themselves within the bounds of some one large king- 
dom, yet therein every one also sought a province apart, 
and to tHemselves, giving to the cities therein bmk th^ 
own names, thereby to leave their memory to their posterity; 
the use of letters being then rare, and known to few. 

In this sort did the pride of the Spaniards in Ameriofe. 
cast them into so many provinces ; every one emulatii^ ancL 
disdaining the greatness of others, as they xre thereby Um 
this day subject to invasion, expulsion, and destruction ; sc^- 
as (Nova Hispania and Peru excepted, because those coun — 
tries are unaccesi^ble to strangers) an easy force wiU easft 
t^em out of sH the rest. 

Mes, the fourth son, is made the parent of the Meoniaiii^^ 
cof whom something hath been spoken dready. Arphaxadly 
the third son of Shem, begat Shelah and Heber. Hebei* 
had two sons, Fhaleg and Joctan ; and in Phal^^s thne was 
the earth divided. 

§. 3- 
Cf the division of the eafth in the time of Phalegy one of the son$ 

of Heber^ of the issue of Sem. 

THE many people which at the division, at Phal^'s 
birth, were then Uving, and the thorough plantation of sD 
the east part of the world, at his death, hath made a donbt, 
whether the earth were divided at either. The Hcltfcws, 
saith Pereriud out of Sedar Hdaitfy one o# thek cKfroniok^ 
affirm that this partition happened at tb^ de^th of Piakgi 

* Chap. viii. sect. 7. 
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and Phaleg was born in the year after the flood 101, and lived 
in all 239 years, which numbers added make 340, And 
therefore was it so many years after the flood, ere the chil- 
dren of Noah severed themselves. But to this opinion of 
the Hebrews, and the doubt they make how in so few years 
as 101 (the time of Phaleg's birth) so many people could 
be increased, Pererius gives this answer. That if seventy 
persons of the family of Jacob increased to 600,000 fighting 
men in S15 years, (bei^des women, children, and impotent 
persons,) how much more is it likely, that so soon after the 
flood the children of Noah might in a shorter time bring 
forth many multitudes, having received the blessing of God, 
Increase and mtdtvply^ and jiU the earth? What strength 
this answer hath, let others judge ; for the children of Israel 
were seventy, and had 215 years^ time ; ^id the sons of 
Noah were but three, and had but 101 years' time, to the 
l»rth of Phaleg. 

Others conceive that Phaleg took that name after the di- 
vision, in memory thereof ; as ^ Josephus and St. Augustine, 
who reason in this manner. If the division were at Phaleg's 
death, (which happened in the year which is commonly 
held to be the forty-eighth of Abraham, but was by more 
likely computation twelve years before his birth,) then was 
the division thirty-eight years after Ninus, who governed 
flfty-tn^o years ; in the forty-third year of whose reign 
Abraham was born. But when Ninus began to rule the 
6 Assyrians eighty years before this division, (as this divi- 
sion is placed by the Hebrews, Jerome, and Chrysostom,) 
then was the earth so peopled in all the east and northern 
parts, as greater numbers have not been found at any time 
sance. For Ninus associated to himself Ariaeus king of 
Arabia, a people who at that time, saith Diodorus Siculus, 
phtrimum ojnbusatque armis praestaba/nt^ ^^ exceeded both in 
** riches and bodies of men,'' subdued many cities in Arme- 
nia, received Barzanis into grace, then inviaded Media, and 
crucified Phamus the king thereof, with his wife and seven 

« 

''Joseph. 1. I. Ant. Aug. de Civi- s Perer. in Gen. 1. 15. c. 10. 
UteDei, 1. 16. c. 11. 
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children ; vanquished all those regions between Nilus and 
Tanais, the Egyptians, Phoenicians, the kingdoms of Syria, 
and all the nations of Persia, to the Hyrcanian sea. For 
the numbers which followed Ninus (already remembered 
out of Ctesias) against Zoroaster and others ; and Zoroas- 
ter on the other side, who made resistance with 400,000, 
prove it sufficiently, that if the division had not happened 
before the death of Phaleg, there had needed no division at 
that time at all. For some of them were so ill satisfied with 
their partitions, as they sought to be masters of all, and 
greater armies were there never gathered than J)y Ninus and 
Semiramis ; wherefore in this opinion there is little appear- 
ance of the truth. 

But for that conceit, that if the division had been made 
at the birth of Phaleg, there were not then sufficient num- 
bers born to fill the earth ; it was never meant that the 
earth could be filled every where at the very instant, but by 
time and degrees; and surely whatsoever men'^s opinions 
have been herein, yet it is certain, that the division of 
tongues and of men must go near together with the ceasing 
of the work at Babel ; and that the enterprise of Babel was 
left off^ instantly upon the confusion of languages, where 
followed the execution of the division, and so neither at the 
birth nor death of Phaleg ; for Phaleg was born in the year 
101 after the flood, which was the year that Nimrod cam 
into Shinaar, or ten years after he arrived, saith Berosus. 

Now if it be objected that Phaleg (the etymology o 
whose name signifieth division) must have lived without 
name, except the name had been given him at the tira 
of this confusion and partition. To this objection it maj 
be 3,nswered, that the change of names upon divers a 
cidents is not rare in the scriptures ; for Jacob was call 
Israel after he had wrestled with the angel ; Abrahai 
was first Abram, and Edom Esau ; and that Phaleg, bein 
a principal man in this division, had his first name upo: 
this accident changed, it is most probable. 

And lastly, whereas the Hebrews, St. Jerome, and Chry 
ostom account Heber for a great prophet, if that by givin 
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his son the name of Phaleg, he foretold the division which 
followed. To this I say, I do not find that Heber deserved 
any such honoiu*, if he had thereupon so called his son ; for 
division and dispersion followeth increase of people of ne- 
cessity ; and this prophecy (if any such had been) might 
also have reference to the division, which afterwards fell 
among the Hebrews themselves. 

But if we give a reasonable time to the building of the 
tower and city of Babel, in which time many people (by 
reason and by demonstrative proof) might be increased ; and: 
that upon the fall thereof the confusion and division fol- 
lowed, (whereupon Phaleg took name,) then in this opinion, 
there is nothing either curious or monstrous. 

§. 4. 
Of the sons of Joctan, the other son of Heber, . 

1. Elmodad. 

2. Saleph, or Salep, or Sheleph. 

3. Asamath, or Chatzar. 

4. Jare, or Jaraah, or Jerath. 

5. Hadoram. 

6. Uzal, or Uxal. 

7. Dicklach, or Dicla. 

8. Obal, or Ebal, or Hobal. 

9. Abimael. 

10. Sheba, or Seba. 

11. Ophir, or Opir. 

12. Havila, or Chavila, and 
,13. Jobab. 

All those sons of Joctan, according to St. Jerome, dwdt 
in the east parts of the world, or India, even from the river 
Cophe, or Choas, which is one of the branches or heads of 

Indus. 

But the certain places of those thirteen sons cannot be 
gathered out of the scriptures, the words of Moses being 
general : ^ And their dwelling was from Mesha^ as thou 
goesty unto Sephar a mount in the east. Of all these thir- 

•» Gen. X. 30. 
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teen sons, there were only three memorable, to wit, Sheba, 
Ophir, and Havilah. Concerning whose names, to avoid 
confusion, it is to be observed, that among the sons of 
Chush, two of them had also the names of Seba and Havi- 
lah. Abraham had also a third, Saba, or Sheba, his grand- 
child by his wife Ketura. But Seba the son of Chush, and 
Sheba the son of Rhegma his nephew, we have left in Ara- 
Ua Felix; and Havilah the son of Chush, upon Tigris. 
Saba, the grandchild of Abraham, was, as some have 
thought, the father of the Sabeans in Persia, of which na- 
tions Dwnysius de ^orbis situ maketh mention ; Prim/Hm 
SabiBt; post hos stmt Passckgardce^ prope vero hos sunt 
Tasci; ^^ The first are Sabeans; after these be Passagar- 
" dae; and near these the Tasci.^ And whereas it is writ- 
ten, '^But unto the sons of the concubines^ which Ahrahcum 
hady Abraham gave gifts y and sent them away Jrom Isaac 
his son^ while he yet livedo eastwardy to the east coy/ntry; 
hereupon it is supposed, that this Saba, the son of Abraham, 
wandered into Persia ; for Persia was accounted the further- 
most east country in respect of Judea; which also ''Ovid 
setteth under the sunrising. Yet seeing the rest of Abra- 
ham'^s sons seated themselves on the borders- of Judea, I ra- 
ther choose to leave Saba, the son of Abraham, in Arabia 
the Desert, where Ptolemy setteth a city of that name. 

Biit Saba the son of Joctan, the son of Heber, as I con- 
ceive, inhabited India itself. For ^Dionysius Afer, in his 
Periegesis, or description of the world, which he wrote in 
Greek verse, among the regions of India, findeth a nation 
called the Sabsei : Taanlus hos inter medios habitatque Sa- 
b(Bus; ^^ In the midst of these dwell the Sab^ and the^ 
" Taxili,^ saith this Dionysius^ 

§•5- 
Of Ophir, one of Joctan' s sons, and of Peru, and of that voyage o} 

Solomon, 

OPHIR also was an inhabitant of the East Indies, aai^ 
as St. Jerome understands it, in one of the islands plentiful- 

' Gen. XXV. 6. * Taiv h fcUat vaUvcrat S«/S«i »«i Ts^^ 

^ Metam. 1. i. |<Am Ati^t$. 
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with gold, which are now known by the name of Molucca. 
Josephus understands Ophir to be one of those great head- 
lands in India, which by a general name are called Cherso- 
nesi, or Feninsuke ; of which there are two very notorious, 
Callecut and Malacon. Fererius takes it rightly fqr an 
island, as St. Jerome doth, but he sets it at the headland of 
Malacca ; but Ophir is found among the Moluccas further 
east. 

Arias Montanus, out of 2 Chronicles iii. 6. gathers, that 
Ophir was Feru in America, looking into the west ocean, 
commonly called Mare del Sur, or the south sea; by others. 
Mare pacificum. The words in 2 Chronicles are these; 
Jind he overlaid the house with precious stones for beauty; 
amd t/^ gold wa^sgold qfParvaim. Junius takes this gold 
to be the gold of Havilah, remembered by Moses in the de- 
scription of paradise ; ^And the gold of that land is good ; 
finding a town in Characene, a province of Susiana, called 
Barbatia, so called, as he thinks, by corruption for Farvmm; 
from whence those kings, subjected by David, brought this 
gold, with which they presented him, and which David 
preserved for the enriching of the temple. 

But this fancy of Feru hath deceived many men before 
Montanus and Flessis, who also took Ophir for Feru. And 
that this question may be a subject of no further dispute, it 
is very true, that there is no region in the world of that 
name; sure I am, at least, that America hath none, no not 
any city, village, or mountain so called. But when Francis 
Pisarro first discovered those lands to the south of Fanama, 
arriving in that region which Atabaliba commanded, a 
prince of magnificence, riches, and dominion, inferior to 
none, some of the Spaniards, utterly ignorant of that lan- 
guage, demanding by signs, as they could, the name of the 
country, and pointing with their hand athwart a river, or 
toirrent, or brook, that ran by, the Indians answered Feru, 
which was either the name of that brook, or of water in ge- 
neral. The Spaniards thereupon conceiving that the peo- 
ple had rightly understood them, set it down in the diurnal 

»" Gen. ii. 1 1, 12. Plin. 1. 6. c. 28. 
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of their enterprise, and so in the first description made, and 
sent over to Charles the emperor, all that west part of Ame- 
rica to the south of Panama had the name of Peru, which 
hath continued ever since, as divers Spaniards in the Indies 
assured me; which also Acosta the Jesuit, in his natural 
and moral history of the Indies, confirmeth. And whereas 
Montanus also findeth, that a part of the Indies, called Ju- 
catan, took that name of Joctan, who, as he supposeth, na- 
vigated from the utmost east of India to America : it is most 
true, that Jucatan is nothing else in the language of that 
country, but. What is that? or, What say youf For when the 
Spaniards asked the name of that place, (no man conceiving 
their meaning,) one of the savages answered, Jucatan^ which 
is, What ask you ? or. What say you ? The like happened 
touching Paria, a mountainous country on the south side of 
Trinidado and Margarita ; for when the Spaniards inquir- 
ing, as all men do, the names of those new regions which 
they discovered, pointed to the hills afar off, one of the peo- 
ple answered, Paria, which is as much to say, as high hills 
or mountains. For at Paria begins that marvellous ledge 
of mountains, which from thence are continued to the Strait 
of Magellan, from eight degrees of north latitude to fifty- 
two of south ; and so hath that country ever since retained 
the name of Paria. 

The same happened among the English, which I sent 
under sir Richard Greeneville to inhabit Virginia. For 
when some of my people asked the name of that country, 
one of the savages answered, Winganda^on, which is as 
much to say, as. You wear good clothes j or gay clothes. The 
same happened to the Spaniard in asking the name of the 
island Trinidado; for a Spaniard demanding the name of 
that self-place which the sea encompassed, they answered 
Casrij which signifieth an island. And in this manner have 
many places newly discovered been entitled, of which Peru 
is one. And therefore we must leave Ophir among the- 
Moluccas, whereabouts such an island is credibly aflfirme(i^ 
to be. 

Now although there may be found gold in Arabia itself^ 
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(towards Persia,) in Havilah, now Susiana, and all along 
that East Indian shore ; yet the greatest plenty is taken up 
at the Philippines, certain islands planted by the Spaniards 
from the East Indies. And by the length of the passage 
which Solomon's ships made from the Red sea, (which were 
three years in going and coming,) it seems they went to the 
uttermost east, as the Moluccas or Philippines. Indeed 
these that now go from Portugal, or from hence, finish that 
navigation in two years, and sometimes less ; and Solomon's 
ships went not above a tenth part of this our course from 
hence. But we must consider, that they evermore kept the 
coast, and crept by the shores, which made the way exceed- 
ing long. For before the use of the compass was known, it 
was impossible to navigate athwart the ocean ; and there- 
fore Solomon's ships could not find Peru in America. Nei- 
ther was it needful for the Spaniards themselves, had it not 
been for the plenty of gold in the East India islands, far 
above the mines of any one place of America, to sail every 
year from the west part of America thither, and there to 
have strongly planted and inhabited the richest of those 
islands ; wherein they have built a city called Manilia. So- 
lomon therefore needed not to have gone further off than 
Ophir in the east, to have sped worse ; neither could he na- 
vigate from the east to the west in those days, whereas he 
had no coast to have guided him. 

Tostatus also gathereth a fantastical opinion out of Ra- 
banus, who makes Ophir to be a country, whose mountains 
of gold are kept by griffins ; whicii mountains Solinus af- 
firmeth to be in Scythia Asiatica, in these words : Na/m cum 
auro et gemmis affliuint^ griphes tenent universa, alites fe^ 
rodssimiB^ Arimaspi cum his dimicant, &c. " For where- 
^^ as these countries abound in gold and rich stone, the 
griffins defend the one and the other, a kind of fowl, the 
fiercest of all other ; with which griffins a nation of peo- 
ple called Arimaspi make war." These Arimaspi are 
said to have been men with one eye only, like unto the Cy- 
clops of Sicilia, of which Cyclops Herodotus and Ari^ 
steus make mention ; and so doth Lucan in his third book. 
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and "Valerius Flaccus and ^Diodorus Slculus, in the story 
of Alexander Macedon. But for mine own opinion, I be- 
lieve none of them. And for these Arimaspi, I take it, that 
this name, signifying one-eyed, was first given them by rea- 
son that they used to wear a vizard of defence, with one 
sight in the middle to serve both eyes, and not that they 
had by nature any such defect. But Solinus borroweth 
these things out of Pliny, who speaks of such a nation in 
the extreme north, at a place called Gisolitron, or the cave 
of the north-east wind. For the rest, as all fables were 
commonly grounded upon some true stories, or other things 
done, so might these tales of the griffins receive this moral: 
That if those men, which fight against so many dangerous 
passages for gold, or other riches of this world, had their 
perfect senses, and were not deprived of half their eyesight, 
(at least of the eye of right reason and understanding,) they 
would content themselves with a quiet and moderate estate; 
and not subject themselves to famine, corrupt air, violent 
heat and cold, and to all sorts of miserable diseases. And 
though this fable be feigned in this place, yet if such a tale 
were told of some other places of the world, where wild 
beasts or serpents defend mountains of gold, it might be 
avowed. For there are in many places of the world, espe- 
cially in America, many high and impassable mountains, 
which are very rich and full of gold, inhabited only by 
tigers, lions, and other ravenous and cruel beasts, unto 
which if any man ascend, (except his strength be. very 
great,) he shall be sure to find the same war which the 
Arimaspi make against the griffins; not that the one or 
other had any sense of the gold, or seek to defend that 
metal, but being disquieted, or made afraid of themselves 
or their young ones, they grow enraged and adventurous. 
In like sort it may be said that the alligators, which the 
Egyptians call the crocodiles, defend those pearls which lie 
in the lakes of the inland ; for many times the poor Indians 
are eaten up by them, when they dive for the pearl. And 
thou^ , the .alligators know not the pearl, yet they 'find ss^ 

• " Flaccus, I. 6. »Diod. SicuL I. f6. 
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vour in the flesh and blood of the Indians, whom they de- 
vour. 

§.6. 
Of HavUah the son of Joctan, who also passed into the East In- 
dies ; and of Mesha and Sepher named in the bordering of the 
families of Joctan ; with a conclitsion of this discourse touching 
the plantation of the world. 

OF Hayilah, the son of Joctan, there is nothing else to be 
said, but that the general opinion is, that he also inhabited 
in the East Indies in the continent, from which Ophir pass^ 
into the islands adjoining. And whereas Ganges is said to 
water Havilah, by it is meant Havilah in the East Indies, 
which took name of Havilah the son of Joctan ; but Havi- 
lah which Pison compasseth was so called of Havilah the 
son of. Chush, as is formerly proved by this place of scrip- 
ture; PSatd smote the Amcdekites Jrom Havilah^ as thou 
comest to Shur^ which is before Egypt. But that Baul ever 
made war in the East Indies, no man hath suspected. For 
an end we may conclude, that of the thirteen sons of Joc- 
tan, these three, Saba, Havilah, and Ophir ; though at the 
first seated by their brethren about the bill Masius, or 
Mesh, Gen. x. 30. to wit, between Cilicia and Mesopo^ 
tamia; yet at length either themselves or their issues re^ 
moved into the East Indies, leaving the other families of 
Joctan to fill the countries of thdir first plantation, whicb 
the scripture defines to have been from Mesh unto Se|Aar. 
And although St Jerome takes Mesh to be a region of the 
East Indies, and Sephar a moimtain of the same, (which 
mountain Montanus would have to be the Andes in Ame- 
rica,) those fancies are far beyond my understanding. For 
the word east in the scriptures, where it hath reference to 
Jiidea, is never further extended than into Persia. But 
Mesch is that part of the mountain of Masius in the north 
of Mesopotamia, out of which the river Chaboras springeth, 
which runneth by Charran; and in the same region we 
tlso find £or Se|diar, (remembered by Moses,) Sipphara by 
Ptolemy, standing to the eaat of the moimtain Masius; 

9 I Sam. XV. 7. 
HALBGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. Z 
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from whence Joctan having many sons, some of them might 
pass into India, hearing of the beauty and riches thereof. 
But this was in process of time. 

The other fashion of planting I understand not, being 
grounded but upon men^s imaginations, contrary to reason 
and possibility. And that this mountain in the east was no 
further off than in those regions before remembered, it ap- 
peareth by many places of the scripture where the same 
phrase is used ; as in Numbers xxiii. 7. Balak the king of 
Moab hath brought me from Ara/m, out of the mountain cf 
the east; which was from the east part of Mesopotamia 
For Balak brought Balaam out of Mesopotamia, (witness this 
place of Deuteronomy xxiii. 4.) Because they hired Balaam 
the son of Beor^ of Pethor in Aram Naharaivm^ to curse 
thee ; for Aram Naharaiim was Syria Fluviorum, which is 
Mesopotamia, as aforesaid. 

This plantation of the world after the flood doth best 
agree, as to me it seems, with all the places of scripture 
compared together. And these be the reports of reason 
and probable conjecture ; the guides which I have followed 
herein, and which I have chosen to go after, making no 
valuation of the opinions of men, conducted by their own 
fancies, be they ancient or modem. Neither have I any 
end herein, private or public, other than the . discovery rf 
truth. For as the partiality of man to himself hath dis- 
guised all things, so the factious and hireling historians of 
all ages, (especially of these latter times,) have, by their 
many volumes of untrue reports, left honour without a mo- 
nument, and virtue without memory ; and instead thereof^ 
have erected statues and trophies to those, whom the darkest 
forgetfulness ought to have buried and covered over for 
evermore. And although the length and dissolving nature 
of time hath worn out or changed the names and memory of 
the world^s first planters after the flood, (I mean the greatest 
number and most part of them,) yet all the footsteps of an- 
tiquity, as appears by that which hath been spoken, are not 
quite worn out nor overgrown ; for Babylon hath to this 
day the sound of Babel, Phoenicia hath Zidon, to which 
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city the eldest son of Canaan gave name ; so hath Cilicia 
Tharsis, and the Annenians, Medes, Hiberians, Cappado- 
cians, Phrygians, the Syrians, Idumeans, Libyans, Moors, 
and other nations, have preserved from the death of forget- 
fulness some signs of their first founders and true parents. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the beginning and establishing of government 

SECT. L 

Of the proceeding from the first government under the eldest of 
families to regal, and from regal absolute to regal tempered with 
laws. 

IT followeth now to entreat how the world began to re- 
ceive rule and government, which, while it had scarcity of 
people, underwent no other dominion than paternity and 
eldership. For the fathers of nations were then as kings, 
and the eldest of families as princes. Hereof it came, that 
the word elder was always used both for the ma^strate, 
and for those of age and gravity; the same bearing one sig- 
nification almost in all languages. For in Numbers xi. God 
commanded Moses to gather together seventy of the elders 
of the people, and governors over them ; the Hebrew bear- 
ing the same sense which the Latin word senes or seniores 
doth. So it is written in Susanna; TTien the assembly be- 
lieved them, as those that were the elders and judges of the 
people. And so in the words of those false judges and wit- 
nesses to Daniel ; Shew it unto uSj seeing God hath given 
thee the office of an elder. Demosthenes useth the same 
word for the ma^strate among the Grecians. Cicero in 
Cato giveth two other reasons for this appellation : Apud 
lMced(Bfinonios qui amplissimum magistratum gerunt, ut 
^tint, sic etiami appeUamtur senes; ^^ Among the Lacedaemo- 
** nians the chief magistrates, as they are, so are they called 
** eldefmen f' and again. Ratio et prudentia nisi_ essent in 
senibus, turn summum concilium majores nostri appelhissent 
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senatum ; " If reason and advisement were not in old men, 
^^ our ancestors had never called the highest council by the 
" name of a senate.'^ 

But though these reasons may well be given, yet we 
doubt not but in this name of elders^ for governors or coun- 
sellors of state, there is a sign that the first governors were 
the fathers of families, and under them the eldest sons. 
And from thence did the French, Italian, and Spaniard take 
the word signor, and out of it signiory^ for lordship and 
dominion; signifying, according to Loyseau, puissance in 
propriety, or proper power. The kinds of this signiory 
Seneca makes two ; the one, potestas aut imperium; 
" power or command;*** the other, ^ropri^^a* atU dominium^ 
** propriety or mastership C^ the correlative of the one is 
the subject, of the other the slave. Ad C<Bsarem^ saith he, 
potestas omnium pertinetj ad singulos proprietor ; ** Caesar 
"hath power over all, and every man propriety in his 
•' own."" And again ; C(Bsar omnia imperto possidetj singvR 
dominio; " Csesar holdeth all in his power, and every man 
" possesseth his own.*" But as men and vice began abun- 
dantly to increase, so obedience, (the fruit of natural rev^ 
rence, which but from excellent seed seldom ripeneth,) being 
exceedingly overshadowed with pride and ill exain{)les, ut- 
terly withered and fell away ; and the soft weapons of pa- 
ternal persuasions (after mankind began to neglect and for- 
get the original and first giver of life) became in all over- 
weak, either to resist the first inclination of evil, or after, 
when it became habitual, to constrain it. So that now, 
when the hearts of men were only guided and steered by 
their own fancies, and tossed to and fro on the tempestuous 
seas of the world, while wisdom was severed from power, 
and strength from charity ; ^ necessity (which bindeth every 
nature but the immortal) made both the wise and foc^ 
understand at once, that the estate of reasonable men wouM 
become far more miserable than that of beasts, and that a 
general flood of confusion would a second time overflow 
them, did they not, by a general obedience to order and do- 

1 Neccssitas est firmuin judicium, et immutabilis providentic potesttf* 
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minioD, prevent it. For the mighty, who trusted in their 
own strengths, found others again (by interchange of times) 
more mighty than themselves; the feeble fell under the 
forcible, and the equal from equal received equal harms. 
Insomuch, that licentious disorder (which seemed to promise 
a liberty upon the first acquaintance) proved, upon a bet- 
ter trial, no less perilous than an unendurable bondage. 

These arguments, by necessity propounded, and by reason 
maintained and confirmed, persuaded all nations which the 
heavens cover, to subject themselves to a master, and to 
magistracy hi some degree. Under which government, as 
the change (which brought with it less evil than the form^ 
mischiefs) was generally pleasing, so time (making all men 
wise that observe it) found some imperfection and cprrosive 
in this cure. And therefore the same necessity which in- 
vented, and tJie same reason which approved sovereign 
power, bethought itself c^ certain equal rules, in which do- 
minion (in tife beginning boundless) might also discern h^ 
own limits. For before the invention of laws, private aff&^ 
tion^ in supreme rulers made th^ own fancies botli their 
tre^Bsur^s and hangmen; measuring by thi$ y^rd, mi 
w^gfaing in this balanpe both gooc} and eyil. 

For as wisdom ii^ eldership preceded the rvjie of )p^^, ^ 
the will of kings foriewent the invenitions oi JLaws : Popuiufi 
nuOis legibus tenebatur : a/rbitria principum pro legibus 
ercmt ; " The people were not governed by aay other law^ 
*' than the wills of princes.'' Hereof it fcJlowed, that when 
kings 1^^ to b^ good, neither did those men's virtues yalue 
theiB, whidi lir;ere not fancied by th^ kings, nor those np^enls 
VHse^ defonad thenji that were : ^mor interdum mn^ t)id^y 
ifv^4um nihU vidd; ^^ Love sees one while too m^di, 
^ igtiother while «tarJk nothing." IjEence it camie to pacef, 
j^iat fifjter a few years (for directioi^ and restraint of ray#] 
^ower) laws were established ; and tlmt government which 
liad this mixture of equality, (holding in an even balance 
supreme power and common right,) acquired the title of 
regal ; the other, which had it not, was known for tyrannical ; 
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the one God established in favour of his people, the other 
he permitted for their affliction. 

In the infancy of this regal authority, princes, as they 
were chosen for their virtues only, so did they measure 
their powers by a great deal of moderation. And therefore, 
saith Fabius Pictor, ' Principes^ quiajiLSti erant, et religi- 
onilms dediti, Jure habiti dii et dicti ; ** Princes, because 
** they were just and religious, were rightly accounted and 
'^ called gods."" 

And though, speaking humanly, the beginning of empire 
may be ascribed to reason and necessity, yet it was God 
himself that first kindled this light in the minds of men, 
whereby they saw that they could not live and be preserved 
without a ruler and conductor ; God himself, by his eternal 
providence, having ordained kings, and the law of nature 
leaders and rulers over others. For the very bees have 
their prince ; the deer their leaders ; and cranes, by order 
imposed, watch for their own safety. » 7%^ Most High 
beareth rule over the kingdoms of meriy cmd appointed 
over it whomsoever he pleciseth. ^ By me^ saith Wisdom, 
spoken by the Son of God, khiffs reign ; hy me princes 
ride : and. It is Gody saith " Daniel, tfmt setteth up kings 
and taketh away kings : and that this power is given from 
God, Christ himself witnesseth, speaking to Pilate; ^Thou 
cotiidest have no power at aU against me, except it were 
given theejrom above. 

It was therefore by a threefold justice that the world hath 
been governed from the beginning : to wit, by a justice na- 
tural ; by which the parents and elders of families governed 
their children, and nephews, and families, in which govtiro- 
ment the obedience was called natural piety: again, by a 
justice divine, drawn from the laws and ordinances of God, 
and the obedience hereunto was called conscience; and 
lastly, by a justice civil, begotten by both the former, and 

' De Aureo Steculo, par. 1. » Dim. ii. ai. 

" Dan. T. 21. ^ John xix. 11. 

* Prov. viii. 15. 
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the obedience to this we call duty. That by these three 
those of the eldest times were commanded, and that the 
rule in general was paternal, it is most evident ; for Adam 
being lord over his own children, instructed them in the 
service of God his Creator; as we read, Cain and Abel 
brought oblations before Grod, as they had been taught by 
their parent, the father of mankind. 

SECT. II. 

Of the three commendable sorts of government^ with their opposites ; 

and of the degrees of human society, 

WHAT other policy was exercised, or state founded, 
after such time as mankind was greatly multiplied before 
the flood, it cannot be certainly known, though it seems, by 
probable conjecture, that the same was not without kings in 
that first age ; it being possible that many princes of the 
Egyptians (remembered among their antiquities) were be- 
fore the general flood ; and very likely, that the cruel op- 
pressions in that age proceeded from some tyranny in go- 
vernment, or from some rougher form of rule than the pa- 
ternal. 

xBerosus ascribeth the rule of the world in those days to 
the giants of Libanus, who mastered, saith he, all nations 
from the sunrising to the sunset. But in the second age of 
the world, and after such time as the rule of eldership 
failed, three several sorts of government were in several 
times established among men, according to the divers na- 
tures of places and people. 

The first, the most ancient, most general, and most ap- 
proved, was the government of one, ruling by just laws, 
zahed monarchy; to which iyranny is opposed, being also 
I sole and absolute rule, exercised according to the will of 
iie commander, without respect or observation of the laws 
>f God or men. For a lawful prince or magistrate, saith 
Aristotle, is the keeper of right and equity ; and of this 
x)ndition ought every magistrate to be, according to the 
rule of God's word : * Judges and officers shait thou fnaike 

y Beros. 1. i. * Deut. xvi. i8. 
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thee in thy cities : and these shall Judge tlve people m& 
righteous Judgment. 

The second government is of divers principal persons 
established by order, and ruling by laws, called aristocracy^ 
or optimatwm potestas ; to which oligarchy (or the parti- 
cular faction and usurpation of a few great ones) is opposed ; 
as the decemviri, or triumviri, and the like. 

The third is a state popular, (or government of the 
people,) called democratic, to which is opposed ochlocratia, 
or the turbulent unjust ruling of the confused multitude, se- 
ditiously swaying the state, contrary to their own laws and 
ordinances. These three kinds of government are briefly 
expressed by Tholosanus : Unius, paucorum, et mvitorum; 
** Of one, of few, of many.^^ 

Now as touching the beginning and order of policy once 
the second increase of mankind, the same grew in this sort; 
first of all, every father, or eldest of the fiunily, gave laws to 
his own issueS) and to the people from him and them in- 
creased. These, as they were multiplied into many house- 
holds, (man by nature loving sodety,) joined their cottages 
together in one common field or village, which the Latins 
call mcus, of the Greek oixoc, which signifieth a house, or 
of the word via, because it hath divers ways and patb 
leading to it. And as the first house grew into a village^so 
the village into that which is called pagus, (being a sodety 
of divers villages,) so called of the Gre^ ^y^i which signi- 
fieth a fountain ; because many people (having their habita- 
tions not far asunder) drank of one spring or stream of 
water. To t^s word the English hundreds, ch*, as some 
think, shires, answereth not unfitly. 

But as men and impiety began to gather strength, and as 
emulation and pride between die races of the one and the 
oll^r daily intn'eased ; so, both to defend themselves from 
outrage, and to preserve such goods aa they had gathered, 
they began to join and set together divers of their villi^ 
environing them first with banks and ditches, and afterwards 
with walls ; which being «o compassed wiere then called 
oppida; either ah opponendo se hostibus, " because walls 
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^ were opposed against enemies,^ or oi opibtiSy ^^ because thi- 
• ther they gathered their riches for safety and defence i"*^ as 
Iso they were called urbeSj ab orbe ; because when they were 
build a city, they made a circle with a plough, saith 
^arro, therewith measuring and compassing the ground 
rhich they went to enclose or fortify. And although urbs 
nd civitas be often confounded, yet the difference was an- 
iently in this, that urbs signified no other than the very 
^alls and buildings, and civitas was taken for the citizens 
ahabiting therein ; so called of dvis^ and that, oi eo quod 
nuUihtdo coivit, '^ of coming together.*" But all inhabitants 
nthin these walls are not properly citizens, but only such 
is are called free-men; who bearing proportionably the 
charge oi the city, may by turns beccnne oflScers and magis- 
xates thereof; the rest go under the name of subjects, though 
citizens by the same general name of subjects are also known. 
For every citizen is also a subject, but not every subject a 
^tizen : perhaps also some citizen (as the chief magistrate, 
f he be to be termed one of the citiz^is) is no subject ; but 
o£ this we need not stand to inquire. The word magistrate 
ts taken a magistro^ from a master, and the word master 
from the adverb magis, (as also magisterial precepts of 
art,) or else from the Greek word fteyio-ro^; and so the 
Greeks call them luyurToivsg whom the Latins call mag* 
nates or magistratus. 

The office and duty of every magistrate Aristotle hath 
written in few words : " * A magistrate or prince,'^ saith 
he, ^^ is the keeper of right and equity f ^ but the same is 
best taught by St. Paul, who expresseth both the cause 
efficient and final, that is, by whom magistrates and princes 
are ordained, together with their duties and offices. ^A 
magistrate is the mimster of God Jxyr thy wealth. But if 
thou do emL^Jmr;Jbr he beareth not the sword Jbrnought : 
for he is the mimster of Gody to take vengeance on him 
thai doeth evil. He also teachedi in ver. 1, 5^. That every 
soul aught to be subject to the higher powers^ because they 
mre ij/ God ordained: and that whosoever resisteA ikat 

* Ethic. 5. ^ Rom. tlxxx, 4. 
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power resiMeth God, the giver and fountain thereof; and 
shall not only be therefore subject to the judgment and 
condemnation of man, but of God ; For ye mtisi be svbjecij 
saith he, not because of wrath only, but also Jbr conscience 
sake, ver. 5. 

The examples are not to be numbered of God^s punish- 
ments upon those that have resisted authority, by God or- 
dained and established. Neither ought any subject there- 
fore to resist the power of kings, because they may be taxed 
with injustice or cruelty ; for it pleaseth God sometimes to 
punish his people by a tjrrannous hand ; and the command- 
ment of obedience is without distinction. The prophets, 
and Christ himself, subjected themselves to the power of ma- 
gistracy. Christ commanded that all due to Caesar should 
be given unto him ; and he paid tribute for himself and 
Peter. ^ Jeremy commanded the Israelites (even those that 
were captives under heathen kings) to pray for them, and 
for the peace of Babylon. So ^ Abraham prayed for Abi- 
melech, and Jacob blessed the king of £gypt. And it is 
acceptable in the sight of our Saviour, saith Paul, thiU ye 
maJee supplications and prayers Jbr kings, and Jbr all ihc^ 
are in authority; and if for such kings as were idolatrous^ 
much more for Christian kings and magistrates. And sc^ 
much did St. Chrysostom, in his homily to the people^ pre- 
fer monarchical government, as he rather commended th 
rule of kings, though tyrants, than that they should 
wanting : PrcBstat regem iyra/nnum habere, quum nullum ^ 
" Better a tyrannous king, than no king :*" to which al 
Tacitus subscribeth ; " Prcestat (saith Tacitus in the firsi 
of his history) sub male principe esse, quani nuUo ; ** It i 
"better to have a bad prince than none at all.** And 
they good kings, (which is generally presupposed,) then 
there no liberty more safe than to serve them : Neque 
Ubertas tutior uUa est, saith Claudian, qu^am domino 
bono ; " No liberty," saith he, " more safe for us than t^=:a 
** be servants to the virtuous.*" And certainly, howsoever k. t 
may be disputed, yet is it safer to live under one lyraD'^'y 

*c Jerem. xxU. ;. * Gen. xx. 17. xxvii. 10. 
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than under 100,000 tyrants; under a wise man that is cruel, 
than under the foolish and barbarous cruelty of the mul- 
titude. For as Agesilaus answered a citizen of Sparta that 
desired an alteration of the government, that kind of rule 
which a man would disdain in his own house were very unfit 
to govern great regions by. 

Lastly, as many fathers erected many cottages for their 
many children ; and as (for the reason before remembered) 
many households joined themselves together, and made 
villages; many villages made cities: so when these cities 
and citizens joined together, and established laws by con- 
sent, associating themselves under one governor and gio- 
vemment, they so joined were called a commonwealth ; the 
same being sometimes governed by kings, sometimes by ma- 
gistrates, sometimes by the people themselves. 

SECT. III. 

Of the good government of the first kings, 

NOW this first age after the flood, and after such time as 
the people were increased, and the families became strong, 
and dispersed into several parts of the world, was by ancient 
historians called golden; ambition and covetousness being 
as then but green, and newly grown up, the seeds and effects 
whereof were as yet but potential, and in the blowth and 
bud. For while the law of nature was the rule of man^s 
life, they then sought for no larger territorjt than themselves 
could compass and manure ; they erected no other magnifi- 
cent buildings, than sufficient to defend them from cold and 
tempest; they cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 
riosity of diet, than to maintain life ; nor for any other ap- 
parel than to cover them from the cold^ the rain, and the 
sun. 

And sure if we understand by that age (which was called 
golden) the ancient simplicity of our forefathers, this name 
may then truly be cast upon those elder times ; but if it be 
taken otherwise, then, whether the same may be attributed 
more to any one time than to another, (I mean to one 
limited time, and none else,) it may be doubted* For good 
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and golden kings make good and golden ages, and all times 
have brought forth of both sorts. And as the infancy ot 
empire (when princes played their prizes, and did then only 
woo men to obedience) might be called the golden age ; so 
may the beginning of all princes^ times be truly called 
golden : for be it that men affect honour, it is then best 
purchased ; or if honour affect men, it is then that good 
deservings have commonly the least impediments ; and if 
ever liberality overflow her banks and bounds, the same is 
then best warranted both by policy and example. But age 
and time do not only harden and shrink the openest and 
most jovial hearts, but the experience which it bringeth with 
it, layeth princes^ torn estates before their eyes, and withal 
persuadeth them to compassionate themselves. And al- 
though there be no kings under the sun whose means are 
answerable unto other men^s desires ; yet such as value all 
things by their own respects, do no sooner find their appe- 
tites unanswered, but they complain of alteration, and ac- 
count the times injurious and iron. And as this falleth out in 
the reign of every king, so doth it in the life of every man, 
if his days be many; for our younger years are our goldm 
age, which being eaten up by time, we praise those seasons 
which our youth accompanied; and indeed the grievous 
alterations in ourselves, and the pains and diseases which 
never part from us but at the grave, make the times seem so 
differing and displeasing; especially the quality of manV 
nature being also such, as it adoreth and extdiledi the pas- 
sages of the former, and condemneth the present state, faow^ 
just soever: ^ Fit humancB maMgmtaHs vUio, ut sempei — 
Vetera in laude, prcesentia injastidio sint; ^ It comes 
pass,^^ saith Tacitus, ^' by the vice of our malignity, thai 

we always extol the time past, and hold the present fasti 

dious.*" For it is one of the errors of wayward age^^ 
quod sint kmdatores temporis adi ; ^^ that they are |H*aiser^^ 
<< of foi^past times,^ forgetting this advice of Solomon ^:^ 
^ Say not t/ien^ Why is it that thejbrmer days wsre 
tiam these? Jbr thou dost not inquire wisely of this 

• Tacit. 10 Dial, de Orat f Ecclqs. vu. lo. 
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To which purpose Seneca; Mcyores nostri questi sunt^ et nos 
querimur^ posteri querentuvy eversos esse mores^ regnare n^- 
quitianiy in deterius res Iiommum^ et in omne nefas labi ; 
" Our ancestors have complained, we do' complain, our 
" children will complain, that good manners are gone, that 
** wickedness doth reign, and all things grow worse and 
" worse, and fall into all evil.*" These are the usual dis- 
courses of age and misfortune. But hereof what can we 
add to this of Amobius : " 6 Nova res quandoque vetus 
fietf et vetics temporibits quibus cwpit novajuit et repen- 
tina ; ** Whatsoever is new, in time shall be made old ; 
*^. and the ancientest things when they took beginning were 
" also new and sudden." Wherefore, not to stand in much 
admiration of these first times, which the discontentments of 
present times have made golden, this we may set down for 
certain, that as it was the virtue of the first kings, which, 
after God, gave them crowns; so the love of their people, 
thereby purchased, held the same crowns on their heads. 
And as God gave the obedience of subjects to princes, so, 
relatively, he glave the care and justice of kings to the sub- 
jects ; having respect, not only to the kings themselves, but 
even to the meanest of his creatures : ^ Nunquam parti- 
culari bono servit omne bonum ; " The infinite goodness of 
^* God doth not attend any one only ; for he that made the 
" small and the great, careth for all alike :" and it is the care 
which kings have of all theirs, which makes them beloved 
of all theirs ; and by a general love it is, that princes hold 
a general obedience : for, Potestas humana radicatur in 
voluntatibus hominum ; ** All human power is rooted in the 
*' will or dispositions of men.*" 

SECT. IV. 

Of the beginning of nobility ; and of the vain vaunt thereof without 

virtue, 

AND with this supreme rule and kingly authority began 
also other degrees and differences among subjects. For 
princes made election of others by the same rule by which 

f Arnob. 1. 2. •» Wisd. vi. 7. 
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themselves were chosen ; unto whom they gave place, trust, 
and power. From which employments and offices sprung 
those titles, and those degrees of honour, which have con- 
tinued from age to age to these days, i But this nobility, 
or difference from the vulgar, was not in the beginning 
^ven to the succession of blood, but to succession of virtue, 
as hereafter may be proved. Though at length it was 
sufficient for those, whose parents were advanced, to be 
known for the sons of such fathers ; and so there needed 
then no endeavour of well-doing at all, or any contention 
for them to excel, upon whom glory or worldly nolulity ne- 
cessarily descended : yet hereof had nobility denomination 
in the beginning, that such as excelled others in virtue were 
so called : Hinc dicttts nobilis^ quasi virtute prtB aliis nota- 
bUis. But after such time as the deserved honour of the 
father was given in reward to his posterity, St. Jerome 
judged of the succession in this manner : Nihil aiiud video 
in nobilitate appetendum^ nisi quod ncbiles quadam necessi- 
tate c&iistringantur^ ne ab antiquorumprobitate degenereni; 
^^ I see no other thing to be affected in nobility, than that 
^^ noblemen are by a kind of necessity bound not to d^- 
** nerate from the virtue of their ancestors."" For if nobilitjr 
be virtus et antiquce divitice, " virtue and ancient riches,**^ 
then to exceed in all those things which are extf-a hominem^ 
as riches, power, glory, and the like, do no otherwise defin< 
nobility, than the word animal alone doth define a reason- 
able man. Or if honour, according to L. Vives, be a wit- 
ness of virtue and well-doing ; and nobility, after Plutarch 
the continuance of virtue in a race or lineage; then 
those, in whom virtue is extinguished, but like unto paint< 
and printed papers, which ignorant men worship instead 
Christ, our lady, and other saints ; men, in whom there 
main but the dregs and vices of ancient virtue ; flowers aim, ^ 
herbs, which by change of soil and want of manuring 
turned to weeds. For what is found praiseworthy in tho-: 
waters which had their beginning out of pure fountains, if 
in all the rest of their course they run foul, filthy, and c^ ^- 

' Verus uohilis non nascitur, sed fit. 
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filed ? \JEx terra fertUi producitur aliquando cicuta vene- 
nosa, et ex terra sterili pretiosum aurum ; " Out of fruit- 
^' ful ground ariseth sometimes poisoning henbane ; and out 
" of barren soil, precious gold."" For as all things consist of 
matter and form, so doth Charron (in his chapter of nobi- 
Uty) call the race and lineage but the matter of nobility ; 
the form (which gives life and perfect being) he maketh to 
be virtue and quality, profitable to the commonweal. For 
he is truly and entirely noble, who maketh a singular pro- 
fession of public virtue, serving his prince and country, and 
being descended of parents and ancestors that have done 
the like. And although that nobility, which the same au- 
thor calleth personal, (the same which ourselves acquire by 
our virtue and well deservings,) cannot be balanced with 
that which is both natural by descent, and also pergonal ; 
yet if virtue be wanting to the natural, then is the personal 
and acquired nobility by many degrees to be preferred : 
for, saith Charron, this honour, to wit, by descent, may 
hght upon such an one, as in his own nature is a true vil- 
lain. There is also a third nobility, which he calleth nobi- 
lity in parchment, bought with silver or favour ; and these 
be indeed but honours of affection, which kings, with the 
change of their fancies, wish they knew well how to wipe 
off again. But surely, if we had as much sense of our de- 
generating in worthiness, as we have of vanity in deriving 
ourselves of such and such parents, we should rather know 
such nobility (without virtue) to be shame and dishonour, 
than nobleness, and glory to vaunt thereof. '^ ^ What ca- 
lamity is wanting,"" saith Bernard, " to him that is bom 
in sin, of a potshare body and barren mind .?'' for, accord- 
ing to the same father, Delejucum fagads honoris hujv^, 
et male coronatcz nitorem ghrice^ &c. " Wipe away the 
** painting of this fleeting honour, and the glittering of the 
" ill-crowned glory, that then thou mayest consider thyself 
" nakedly ; for thou camest naked out of thy mother's 
" womb. Camest thou thence with thy mitre, or glistering 
" with jewels, or garnished with silks, or adorned with fea- 

^ Pint, in Ezek. ' Bernard. I. 2. de Consider, ad Eug^n. Pap. 
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thers, or stufFed with gold ? If thou scatter and blow away 
*^ all these by thy consideration, as certain morning clouds, 
" which do or will soon pass over, thou shalt meet with a 
^^ naked, and poor, and wretched, and miserable man, and 
'' blushing because he is naked, and weeping because he is 
" bom, and repining because he is born to labour, and not 
" to honour.'^ 

For as touching the matter of ail men, there is no differ- 
ence between it and dust ; which if ^ " thou dost not be- 
" lieve,^ saith St. Chrysostom, " look into the sepulchres 
** and monuments of thy ancestors, and they shall easily per- 
^^ suade thee by their own example, that thou art dust and 
'^ dirt : so that if man seem more noble and beautiful than 
** dust, this proceedeth not from the diversity of his nature, 
" but from the cunning of his Creator.^ 

" For tnie nobility standeth in the trade 
Of virtuous life ; not in the fleshly line : 
For blood is brute, but gentry is divine. 

And howsoever the custom of the world have made it 
good, that honours be cast by birth upon unworthy issues ; 
yet Solomon (as wise as any king) reprehendeth the same in 
his fellow princes. ^ There is an evil^ saith he, that I have 
seen under the sun, as an error that proceedeth Jrom ihejhce 
of him that ruleth : Jbtty is set in great excellency. 



CHAP. X. 

OfNimrod, Behts, and NinibS ; and qfmemoraile thingt 

about those times. 

SECT. I. 

That Nimrod was the first after the flood that reigned like sot>ereign 
lord ; and that his beginning seemeth to have been of just otf- 
thority, 

JL HE first of all that reigned as sovereign lord after the 

"* Chrysost. Homil. 2. de incompo- " Phaer. 

sita Dei natura, con. 5. • Eccles. x. 5, 6. 
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flood was Nimrod, the son of Chush, distinguished by Mo- 
ses from the rest, according to St. Augustine, in one of these 
two respects ; either for his eminency, and because he was 
the first of fame, and that took on him to command others ; 
or else in that he was begotten by Chush, after his other 
children were also become fathers, and of a later time than 
some of his grandchildren and nephews. Howsoever, see- 
ing Moses in express words calleth Nimrod the son of 
Chush, other men^s conjectures to the contrary ought to 
have no respect. This empiry of Nimrod, both the fathers, 
and many later writers, call tyrannical ; the same beginning 
in Babel, which is confusion. But it seemeth to me, that 
Melancthon conceived not amiss hereof; the same exposi- 
tion being also made by the author of that work called Ono- 
masticum Theologicum, who affirms that Nimrod was there- 
fore called Amarus Dominator, a bitter or .severe governor, 
because his form of rule seemed at first far more terrible 
than paternal authority. And therefore is he in this respect 
also called a mighty hunter ; because he took and destroyed 
both beasts and thieves. But St. Augustine understands it 
otherwise, and converts the word ante hy contra, affirm- 
ing therein, that Nimrod was a mighty hunter against God, 
Sic ergo intelligendus est gigas iZfe, venator contra Domi- 
nwm ; ^^ So is that giant to be understood, a hunter against 
** the Lord.*" But howsoever this word, a mighty hunter, 
he understood, yet it rather appeareth, that as Nimrod had 
the command of all those which went with him from the 
east into Shinaar, so this charge was rather given him than 
by him usurped. For it is no where found, that Noah him- 
self, or any of the sons of his own body, came with this 
troop into Babylon ; no mention at all being made of Noah 
(the years of his life excepted) in the succeeding story of 
the Hebrews ; nor that Sem was in this disobedient troop, 
or among the builders of Babel. 

The same is also confirmed by divers ancient historians, 
t,hat Nimrod, Suphne, and Joctan were the captains and 
leaders of all those which came from the east. And though 
Sem came not himself so far west as Shinaar, (his lot being 

RALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. A a 
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cast on the east parts,) yet from his sotf s nephew Heber, the 
name and nation of the Hebrews (according to the general 
opinion) took beginning, who inhabited the southernmost 
parts of Chaldea about the city of Ur ; from whence Abra- 
ham was by God called into Charran, and thence into Ca- 
naan. 

And because those of the race of Sem which came into 
Chaldea were no partners in the unbelieving work of the 
tower; therefore (as many of the fathers conjecture) did 
they retain the first and most ancient language, which the 
fathers of the first age had left to Noah, and Noah to Sem 
and his issues : vinjhmilia Heher remansit h<BC lingua; 
** In the family of Heber this language remained,'' saith St. 
Augustine out of £piphanius, '^ and this language Abraham 
" used :" yea, it was anciently and before the flood the general 
speech 5 and therefore first called, saith Coelestinus, lingua 
humana^ " the human tongue." 

We know that Goropius Becanus, following Theodoret, 
Rabbi Moses, ^Egyptius, Vergara, and others, is of another 
opinion ; but howsoever we determine of this point, we may 
with good probability resolve, that none of the godly seed 
of Sem were the chief leaders of this presumptuous multi- 
tude. And seeing it is not likely but that some one was by 
order appointed for this charge, we may imagine that Nim- 
rod rather had it by just authority, than by violence of 
usurpation. 

SECT. II. 

That Nimrod, Belus, and Ninus were three distinct persons. 

BENZO, and out of him Nauclerus, with others, make 
many Nimrods. Eusebius confounds him with Belus, and 
so doth St. Jerome upon Osea ; and these words of St. Au- 
gustine seem to make him of the same opinion : <l/W fltf- 
tem Ninus regnabat post mortem patris sui Beli^ qui pri- 
mus iUic regnaverat 65 annos ; " There did Ninus reign 
** after the death of his father Belus, who first governed in 
** Babylon 65 years." But it could not be unknown to St. 

p Aug. de Civitate Dei, 1. 6. c. 11. 4 De Civitate Dei. 
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Augustine, that Nimrod was the establisher of that empii^, 
Moses being plain and direct therein : F<yr the beginning 
of Nimrod's kingdom^ saith he, was Babel^ Erec^ Accad, 
and ChaJne^ in the land qf Shina4ir; wherefore Nirarod 
wai» the first king of Babel. And certainly it best agreeth 
with reason, that Ninus was the third, and not one with 
Nimrod, as Mercator (led by Clement) supposed; for in 
Ninus's time, the world was marvellously replenished. And 
if St. Augustine had undoubtedly taken Belus for Nimrod, 
he would have given him the name which the scriptures 
give him, rather than have borrowed any thing put of pro- 
fane authors. And for those words of St. Augustine, qiA 
frimus illic regnaverat^ '^ who was the first that reigned 
" there,^ supposed to be meant by Belus ; those words do 
not disprove that Nimrod was the founder of the Babylonian 
empire. For although JuUus Caesar overthrew the liberty 
of the Roman commonwealth, making himself perpetual dic- 
tator ; yet Augustus was the first established emperor, and 
the first that reigned absolutely by sovereign authority over 
the Romans as an emperor. The like may be said of Nim- 
rod, that he first brake the rule of eldership and paternity, 
laying the foundation of sovereign rule, as Caesar did ; and 
yet Belus was the first, who peaceably, and with a general 
allowance, exerci^ such a power. Pererius is of opinion, 
that Belus and Nimrod were the same, because many things 
are said of them both agreeing in time ; for it was about 
5!00 years after the flood, as they account, that Belus 
reigned : but such agreement of times proves it not. For so 
Edward III. and his grandchild Richard II. were kings 
both in one year ; the one died, and the other in the same 
year was crowned king. 

And yet the opinion that Nimrod and Belus were one is 
far more probable than that of Mercator, who makes Ninus 
and Nimrod to be the same. For it is plain, that the be- 
^niuDg of Nimtrod^s kingdom was Babel, and the towns ad- 
joining ; but the first and most famous work of Ninus was 
the city of Nineveh. 

Now whereas D. Siculus affirmed that Ninus overcame 

Aa2 
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and suppressed the Babylonians, the same rather proveth 
the contrary, than that Ninus and Nimrod were one person. 
For Ninus established the seat of his empire at Nineveh in 
Assyria, whence the Babylonians might, perchance, in dis- 
dain thereof, fall from his obedience, whom he recovered 
again by strong hand, which was easy ; Babylon being not 
walled till Semiramis^s time. 

Dicitur altam 

Coctilibus muris cinxisse Semirarnis urbem, 
Semiramis with walls of brick the city did enclose. 

Further, where it is alleged, that as the scriptures call 
Nimrod mighty, so Justin hath the same of Ninus, which 
is one of Mercator'*s arguments ; it may be answered, that 
such an addition might have been given to many other kings 
as well. For if we may believe Justin, then were Vexoris 
king of Eg)rpt, and Tanais of Scythia, mighty kings before 
Ninus was bom. And if we may compare the words of 
Moses, touching Nimrod, with the undertakings of Ninus, 
there will be found great difference between them. For 
whereas Mercator conceiveth that it was too early for any 
that lived about the time of the confusion of languages, to 
have invaded and mastered those cities so far removed from 
Babel, namely, Erec, Accad, and Chalne ; which work he 
therefore ascribeth to Ninus, as a man of the greatest under- 
taking, and consequently would have Nimrod to have been 
long after the time in which we suppose he flourished ; and 
both those names of Nimrod aiid Ninus to belong to one 
person, to wit, to Ninus : to these things to make some an- 
swer. First, I do not find that supposition true, that ever 
Nimrod invaded any of these cities, but that he founded 
them and built them from the ground, being the first after 
the flood that conducted the children of Noah into those 
parts ; and therefore had nothing built or erected to his 
hands. 

Besides, whereas, these cities, in many men's opinions, are 
found to stand far away from Babylon, 1 find no reason to 
bring me to that belief. The city of Accad, which the Sep- 
tuagint calls Archard, and Epiphanius Arphal, Junius takes 
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to be Ni^ibis in Mesopotamia; for the repon thereabout, 
the cosmographers, saith he, call Accabene for Accadene. 
Others understand Nisibis and Nineveh to be one city ; so 
do Strabo and Stephanus confound it with Charran ; but all 
mistaken. For Nisibis, Accad, and Charran are distinct 
places. Though I cannot deny Accadene to be a region of 
Mesopotamia, the same which Arias Montanus out of St. 
Jerome calls Achad ; and so do the Hebrews also call Nisi- 
bis, which seemeth to be the cause of this mistaking. As 
for the city of Erec, which the Septuagint call Orech, St. 
Augustine Oreg, and Pagninus Erec, this place Junius un- 
derstands for Arraca in Susiana ; but there is also a city in 
Comegena called Arace ; and indeed likelihood of name .is 
no certain proof, without the assistance of other circum- 
stances. 

Concerning the third city, called Chalneh, some take it 
for Calinisis ; of which ^ Am. MarcelUnus. St. Jerome 
takes it for Seleucia, Hierosolymitanus for Ctesiphon; 
others do think it to be the Agrani upon Euphrates, de- 
stroyed and razed by the Persians. But let Mosed be the 
moderator and judge of this dispute, who teacheth us di- 
rectly, that these cities are not seated in so divers and dis- 
tant regions ; for these be his words : And the beginning 
of his kingdom, speaking of Nimrod, was Babel, Erech, 
Accady and Chalneh, in the land of Shirumr ; «o a^ in 
this valley of Shinaar, or Babylonia, or Chaldea, (being all 
one,) we must find them. And therefore I could (rather 
of the two) think with Viterbiensis, that these four made 
but one Babylon, than that they were cities far removed, 
and in several provinces, did not the prophet Amos pre- 
cisely distinguish Chalne from Babylon. Go you, saith 
Amos, vi. %. to Chalne; and from thence go you to Hamath : 
and then to Gath of the Philistines. The Geneva transla- 
tion favouring the former opinion, to set these cities out of 
Shinaar, hath a marginal note expressing that Shinaar was 
here named, not that all these cities were therein seated, 
-but to distinguish Babylon of Chaldea from Babylon in 

*■ Lib. 23. 
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Egypt ; but I find Httle substance in that oonmt. For sure 
I am, that in the be^nning of Nimrod's emjnre there was 
no such Babylon, nor any city at all to be found in Egypt; 
Babylon of Egypt being all one with the great city of Cairo, 
which was built long after, not far from the place where 
stood Memphis the ancient city, but not so ancient as Ba- 
bylon upon Euphrates. Now that Chalne is situate in the 
valley of Shinaar, it hath been formerly proved in the chap- 
ter of Paradise. So as for any argument that may be 
brought to the contrary, from the remote situation of these 
three cities from Babylon, we may continue in our opinion, 
that Nimrod, Belus, and Ninus were distinct and succesave 
kings. 

SECT. III. 

That Nimrod, not Asmr, buiU Nineveh; and that it is probaMe, out 
o/* Isaiah xxiii. 13. that Assur huiU Ur of the ChcUdees, 

NOW as of Nimrod ; so are the opinions of writers dif- 
ferent touching Assur, and touching the be^nning of that 
great state of Babylon and Assyria ; a controversy weari- 
somely disputed without any direct proof, conclusion, cwr cer- 
tainty. But to me (of whom, where the scriptures are si- 
lent, the voice of reason hath the best hearing) the interpre- 
tation of Junius is most agreeable ; who, besides all neces- 
sary consequence, doth not disjoin the sense of the scriptures 
therein, nor confuse the understanding thereof. For in this 
S(^t he converteth the Hebrew text : Erat enim prindpim 
regni ejus Bahel^ et Erec^ et Accad^ et Chaimeh, in terra 
Shinaaris ; e terra fiacprocessit in Assyriam, tibi iBdiftcacii 
Niniven ; which is, " For the beginning of his kingdom 
^ was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Chalneh, in the 
^^ land of Shinaar: and he went forth of this land into As- 
^^ Syria, and built Nineveh.^ So as Junius takes Assur in 
this place, not for any person, but for the re^on of Assjnia; 
the land being so called in Moseses time, and before it. For 
certainly the other construction (where the word Auur is 
taken for Assur the son of Sem) doth not answer the order 
which Moses observeth through all the books of GrenesS) 
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but is quite contrary unto it. For in the beginning of the 
10th chapter he setteth down the sons of Noah in these 
words : Now these are the generations of the sons of Noah; 
Shem^ Ham^ and Japhet^ unto whom sons were bcyrn (ifter 
the flood ; then it followeth immediately : The sons of Jo- 
phet were Gomer, &c. so as Japhet is last named among 
Noah's sons, be he eldest or youngest, because he was first 
to be spoken of; with whom (having last named him) he 
proceeds, and sets down his issue, and then the issue of his 
sons: first, the issue of Gomer, Japhet'^s eldest son, and 
then speaks of Javan and his sons ; for of the rest of that 
family he is silent. Anon after, he numbereth the sons of 
Ham, of which Cush was the eldest ; and then the sons of 
Cush and Mizraim; and afterwards of Canaan; leaving Shem 
for the last, because he would not disjoin the story of the 
Hebrews. But after he beginneth with Shem, he continueth 
from thence by Arphaxad, Shela, and Heber, unto Abra- 
ham ; and so to Jacob, and the fathers of that nation. But 
to have brought in one of the sons of Shem in the middle of 
the generations of Ham, had been against order ; neither 
would Moses have passed over so slightly the erection of 
the Assyrian empire, in one of the sons of Shem, if he had 
had any such meaning ; it being the story of Shem's sons 
which he most attended. For he nameth Nimrod apart, 
after the rest of the sons of Cush, because he founded the 
Babylonian and Assyrian empire ; and in the 11th chapter 
he returns to speak of the building of Babel in particular, 
having formerly named it in the 10th chapter, with those 
other cities which Nimrod founded in Shinaar. And as he 
did in the 10th chapter, so also in the 11th he maketh no 
report of Shem, till such time as he had finished so much of 
Nimrod as he meant to touch ; and then he beginneth with 
the issue of Shem, which he continueth to Abraham and 
Israel. And of Junius'^s opinion touching Assur was Cal- 
vin ; to which I conceive that P. Comestor, in Historia 
Scholastica, gsive an entrance, who after he had delivered 
this place in some other sense, he useth these words : Vel in- 
teUigendum non est de Assur fllio Serrij &c. sed Assur^ id 
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est, regnum Asst/riorum inde egressum est, quod tempore 
Sarugproavi Abrahamijhctum est; which is, '* Or else it is 
" not to be understood of Assur the son of Shem, &c. but 
Assur (that is, the kingdom of the Assyrians) came from 
thence, (viz. from Babylon,) or was made out of it ; which 
happened in the time of Sarug the great grandfather of 
" Abraham.*" After which he reconcileth the differences in 
this sort ; If you take the ancient Belus (meaning Nimrod) 
to be the first erector of the Assyrian empire, or the first 
founder thereof, it is true, quantum ad initium, ^^ respecting 
" the beginning C^ but others conceive, that it had beginning 
from Ninus ; which is also true, qtumtum ad regni amplior 
tionem, " regarding the enlargement of the empire." To 
this I may add the opinion of Epiphanius, confirmed by Ce- 
drenus, who takes Assur to be the son of Nimrod ; and so 
doth Methodius and Viterbiensis, St. Jerome and Cyrillus, 
and now lastly, * Tomiellus, who saith, he took upon him 
that name of Assur after he had beaten the Assyrians, as 
Scipio did of Africanus after his conquest in Africa ; and 
that Assur was a common name to the kings of Assyria, as 
it appeareth by many scriptures, as Psalm Ixxxi. Isaiah x. 
Hosea v. &c. but to help the matter, he makes Nimrod of 
th^ race of Shem, and the son of Irari. But Rabanus Mau- 
rus, who was archbishop of Mentz in the year of Christ 
854, an ancient and learned writer, understands this place 
with Comestor, or Comestor with him, agreeing in substance 
with that translation of Junius ; to which words of Moses he 
giveth this sense, De ha£ terra Asst/riorum puUulavit impe- 
rium, qui ex nomine Nini, Beli Jilii, Nilum condiderunt, 
urbem m^ignam, &c. " Out of this land grew the empire of 
" the Assyrians, who built Ninus the great city, so named 
" of Ninus the son of Belus.*"* On the contrary, Calvin ob- 
jecteth this place of Isaiah xxiii. 13. Behold tJie land qfth 
Chaldea/ns ; this was no people, Assur Jbwnded it by the in- 
habitants of the wilderness ; than which there is no one 
place in the scriptures that hath a greater diversity in the 
translation and understanding ; insomuch as Michael de Fa- 

* Torniell. Annal. Sacr. in Gen. x. 
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latio upon Isaiah (though in all else very diligent) passeth 
it over. But Calvin seeftieth hereby to infer, that because 
Assur founded the state of the Chaldeans, therefore also 
Assur rather than Nimrod established the Assyrian empire, 
and built Nineveh; contrary to the former translation of 
Junius, and to his own opinion. Now out of the Vulgar 
(called Jerome'*s translation) it may be gathered, that Assur 
both founded and ruined this state or city of the Chaldeans, 
by Isaiah remembered ; unto which city, people, or state, 
he plainly telleth the Tyrians, that they cannot trust or hope 
for relief thence. Or rather it may be taken, that the pro- 
phet maketh this city of Chaldea, and that state, an exam- 
ple unto those Phoenicians, whom in this place he foretelleth 
of their ruin ; which city of Chaldea being of strength, and 
carefully defended, was notwithstanding by the Assyrians 
utterly wasted and destroyed ; whereby he giveth them 
knowledge, and foretelleth them that their own city of Tyre 
(invincible, as themselves thought) should also soon after be 
overturned by the same Assyrians ; as indeed it was by Na- 
buchodonosor. And these be *the words of Jerome : Ecce 
terra ChaldcBoriim^ talis populics non fuit^ Assur fundavit 
ea/niy in captivitatem traduxerunt robustos ejus^ sitffbderunt 
domos ejics^ posuerunt earn in ruinam ; which is, " Behold 
" the land of the Chaldeans, such a people there were not, 
" (or this wa>s no people, after the Geneva,) Assur, or the 
" Assyrians, founded it, they carried away their strong men 
" captive, they undermined their houses, and ruined their 
" city.'' The Septuagint express it but in a part of another 
verse, in these words : Et in terra Chaldceorum, et hcec de- 
solata est ah Assyriis^ quoniam murtis ejus corruit, making 
the sense perfect by the preceding verse, which altogether 
may be thus understood : " If thou go over to Chittim, 
" (which is Macedon or Greece,) yet thou shalt have no rest, 
" (speaking to the Tyrians,) neither in the land of the Chal- 
" deans, for this is made desolate by the Assyrians, because 
" their walls fell together to the ground."" Pagninus and 
Yatablus convert it thus : Ecce terra Chasdiim, iste popuhis 
non erat iUic olim ; nam Ass^irfundavit earn navibus, erex- 
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erunt arces Ulms^ contriverunt cedes ejtiSj posuerunt earn in 
ruinam ; which may be thus Englished : " Behold the 
" land of the Chaldeans, this people was not once therein 
" inhabiting ; for Assur built it a harbour for ships, they 
** erected the towers thereof, and again brake down the 
" houses thereof, and ruinated it.'' Junius in the place of 
ships sets the word pro barbaris^ that is, jfbr the barba- 
rians; and the Geneva, by the barbarians. But this is un- 
doubted, that the prophet Isaiah (as may be gathered by 
all the sense of the chapter) did therein assure the Tynans 
of their future destruction, which accordingly fell on them ; 
wherein (for the more terror) he maketh choice to note the 
calamities of those places, cities, and regions, by whose trade 
the state and greatness of the Tyrians was maintained, as by 
the Cilicians from Tharsis; from the Macedonians, and 
other Grecians under the name of Cittim; also by the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the rest. For Tyre was then 
the mart-town of the world most renowned. And (as it ap- 
pears jn our discourse of Paradise) not the least part of her 
chief merchandise came in by the city Ur, or Urchoa, in 
Chaldea, where the body of chief stream of Euphrates (even 
that stream which runneth through Babylon and Otris, 
which now falleth into Tigris) had his passage into the Per- 
sian gulf, though now it be stopped up. For (as we have 
heretofore noted) the Arabians, that descended from Sheba 
and Raamah, dwelling on the east banks of the Persian gulf, 
trading with the Tyrians, (as those of Eden, Charran, and 
Chalne did,) transported their merchandise by the mouth of 
Tigris, that is, from Teredon and of Euphrates, that is, 
from Ur, or Urchoa ; and then by Babylon, and thence by 
river and over land they conveyed it into Sjrria, and so to 
Tyre, as they do this day to Aleppo. So then Ur of the 
Chaldees was a port-town, and one of those cities which had 
intelligence, trade, and exchange with the Tyrians ; for it 
stood by the great lakes of Chaldea, through which that part 
of Euphrates ran, which passage is now stopped up : Efi» 
cwrsum vet/astas abolevU, saith Niger. And Pliny, Locus 
ubi Etqjhratis ostium Juitj fiwmen saisum ; ^^ Time bath 
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*' worn away the channel of Euphrates ; and the place where 
'' the mouth thereof was, is a bay of salt water.*" These 
things being thus, certainly (not without good probability) 
we may expound the city of the Chaldees, whose calamities 
Isaiah here noteth for terror of the Tyrians to be the city 
anciently called Ur ; and by Hecataeus, Camerina ; by Pto- 
lemy, Urchoa; and by the Greeks, Chaldaeopolis, the city 
of Chaldea ; which the sons of Shem, until Abraham^s time, 
inhabited. And whereas in all the translations it is said, 
that Assur both founded it and ruined it ; it may be under- 
stood, that Assur the founder was the son of Shem, and 
Assur the destroyers were the Assyrians, by whom those 
that inhabited Ur of Chaldea were at length oppressed and 
brought to ruin ; which thing God foreseeing, commanded 
Abraham thence to Charran, and so into Canaan. And if the 
Hebrew word, by Vatablus and Pagninus converted by ships^ 
do bear that sense, the same may be the better approved, 
because it was a port-town ; and the river, so far up as this 
city of Ur, was in ancient time navigable, as both by Pliny 
and Niger appeareth. And if the word Jbr the barba- 
rians, or by the barbarians, be also in the Hebrew text, it 
is no less manifest, that the most barbarous Arabians of the 
desert were and are the confronting and next people of all 
other unto it. For Chaldea is now called Arachaldar, 
which signifieth desert lands, because it joineth to that part 
(rf Arabia so called ; and Cicero (calling those Arabians by 
the name of Itureans) addeth, that they are of all other peo- 
ple the most savage ; calling them, Homines omnium maw- 
ime barbaros. 

So as this place of Isaiah, which breedeth some doubt in 
Calvin, proveth in nothing the contrary opinion, nor in any 
*part weakeneth the fc»iner translation of Junius, nor the in- 
terpretation of Comestor and Rabanus. For though other 
men have not conceived (for any thing that I have read) 
that Assur is in this place diversely taken, (as for the son 
(^ Shem, when he is spoken of as a builder of Ur, and 
when as a destroyer thereof, then for the Assyrian nation,) 
yet ctftainly the evidence of the truth, and agreement of 
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circumstances seem to enforce it. And so this founding of 
the city of the Chaldees by Assur, (into which the most of 
the posterity of Sem that came into Shinaar, and were sepa^ 
rate for the idolatry of the Chusites and Nimrodians, re- 
tired themselves,) hath nothing in it to prove that the same 
Assur built Nineveh, or that the same Assur was all one 
with Ninus ; except we will make Assur, who was the son 
of Shem, both an idolater and the son of Belus. For, out 
of doubt, Ninus was the first notorious sacrificer to idols, 
and the first that set up a statue or image to be honoured as 
God. Now if Assur must be of that race, and not of the 
family of Sem, as he must be, if he founded Nineveh, then 
all those which seek to give him the honour thereof, do him 
by a thousand parts more injury, by taking from him his 
true parent and religion. 

Besides, if this supposed Assur whom they make the 
founder of Nineveh (and so the son of Belus) were any 
other, and not the same with Ninus, then what became 
of him ? Certainly he was very unworthy and obscure, and 
not like to be the founder of such an empire and such a 
city, if no man have vouchsafed to leave to posterity his 
expulsion thence, and how he lost that empire again, or 
quitted it to Ninus; whose acts and conquests are so largely 
written, and (according to my apprehension) far differing 
from truth. It will therefore be found best agreeing to 
scripture and to reason, and best agreeing with the story of 
that age written by profane authors, that Nimrod founded 
Babel, Erech, and Accad, and Chalne, the first works and 
beginnings of his empire, according to Moses, and that 
these works being finished within the valley of Shinaar, he 
looked further abroad, and set in hand the work of Ninus, 
lying near unto the same stream that Babel and Chalne 
did ; which work his grandchild Ninus afterwards amplified 
and finished, as Semiramis (this Ninus'^s wife) did Babylon. 
Hence it came to pass, that as Semiramis was counted the 
foundress of the city which she only finished ; so also Ninus 
of Nineveh : Quam quidem Bdbylcmem potuit instaurare ; 
" She might repair or renew Babylon,^ saith St. Augustine. 
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For so did Nabuchodonosor vaunt himself to be the founder 

< 

of Babylon also, because he built up again some part of the 
wall overborne by the fury of the river, which work of his 
stood till Alexander''s time ; whereupon he vaunted thus : 
\Is not this great Babel which I have built f 

SECT. IV. 

Of the acts of Nimrod and Belm, as far as now they are known, 
BUT to return to the story; it is plain in Moses, that 
Nimrod (whom Philo interpreteth transfugium^ and Julius 
Africanus sumamed Saturn) was the establisher of the Ba- 
bylonian monarchy, of whom there is no other thing written, 
than that his empire in the beginning consisted of those 
four cities before remembered, Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Chalne ; and that from hence he propagated his empire into 
Assyria, and in Assyria built four more cities, to wit, Nine- 
veh, Rehoboth, Celah, and Resen. And seeing that he 
spent much time in building Babel itself and those adjoin- 
ing, and that his travels were many ere he came into Shi- 
naar, that work of Babel, such as it was, with the other 
three cities, and the large foundation of Nineveh, and the 
other cities of Assyria which he builded, (considered with 
the want of materials, and with other impediments,) were of 
greater difficulty than any thing performed by his succes- 
sors in many years after ; to whose undertakings time had 
given so great an increase of people, and the examples and 
patterns of his beginning so great an advancement and en- 
couragement ; in whose time, saith Glycas, all these nations 
were called Meropes, a sermonis liriguarum terrceqtce divi- 
sume ; " by reason that the earth and the speech were 
" then-divided."" 

Belus or Bel, or Jupiter Belus, succeeded Nimrod after 
he had reigned 114 years, of whose acts and undertakings 
there is little written. For it is thought that he spent much 
of his time in disburdening the low lands of Babylon, and 
drying and making firm ground of all those great fens and 
overflown marshes which adjoined unto it. For any of his 

*■ Dan. iv. if. 
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wars or conquests there is no report, other than of his be- 
gun enterprise against Sabatius king of Armenia, and those 
parts of Seythia which Berosus calls Scythia Saga, whose 
son and successor Barzanes became subject and tributary to 
Ninus, that followed the war to effect, which was by bis 
father Belus begun. 

SECT. V. 
That we are not to marvel how so many kingdoms could be erected 

about these times } and of Vexoris of Egypt, and Tanais of 

Scythia, 

THAT so many kingdoms were erected in all those 
eastern parts of the world so soon after Nimrod, (as by the 
story of Ninus is made manifest,) the causes were threefold; 
namely, opportunity, example, and necessity. For oppor- 
tunity, being a princess liberal and powerful, bestoweth on 
her first entertainers many times more benefits than either 
fortune can, or wisdom ought; by whose presence alone 
the understanding minds of men receive all those helps and 
supplies, which they either want or wish for ; so as every 
leader of a troop, (after the division of tongues and disper- 
sion of people,) finding these fair offers made unto them, 
held the power which they possessed, and governed by dis- 
cretion all those people whom they conducted to their des- 
tined places. For it cannot be conceived, that when the 
earth was first divided, mankind straggled abroad like beasts 
in a desert ; but that by agreement they disposed them- 
selves^ and undertook to inhabit all the known parts of the 
world, and by distinct families and nations; otherwise those 
remote re^ons from Babylon and Shinaar, which had kings, 
and were peopled in Ninus'*s time, would not have been 
possessed in many hundreds of years after, as then they 
Were ; neither did those that were sent, and travelled far 
off, (order being the true parent of prosperous success,) 
undertake so difficult enterprises without a conductor or 
commander. Secondly, The example of Nimrod, with 
whom it succeeded well, strengthened every humour that 
aspired. Thirdly, Necessity resolved all men by the ar- 
guments of common miseries, that without a commander 
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and magistrate, neither could those that were laborious, 
and of honest dispositions, enjoy the harvest of their own 
travels ; nor those which were of little strength, secure them- 
selves against forcible violence ; nor those which sought 
after any proportion of greatness, either possess the same 
in quiet, or rule and order their own ministers and attend- 
ants. 

That these causes had wrought these effects, the under- 
takings and conquests of Ninus (the son of Belus) made it 
apparent ; for he found every where kings and monarchs, 
what way soever his ambition led him in the wars. 

But Nimrod, his grandfather, had no companion king, to 
us known, when he first took on him sovereignty and sole 
commandment of all those the children of Noah which came 
from the east into Babylonia ; though in his lifetime others 
also raised themselves to the same estate, of which here- 
after. Belus, his son and successor, found Sabatius, king of 
Armenia and Scythia, sufficiently powerful to resist his at- 
tempts ; which Sabatius I take to be the same which Justin 
calls Tanais ; and should conjecture, that Mizraim had 
been his Vexoris, were it not that I vehemently suspect 
some error (as ^ Justin placeth him) in the time of that 
Vexoris, who by many circumstances seems to me rightly 
accounted by the judicious and learned Reineccius all one 
with the great Sesostris, that lived certain ages after Ninus. 
This Belus, the second king of Babylon, reigned sixty-five 
years, according to the common account. 

SECT. VI. 

Of the name ofBeluSy and other names affine unto it. 

WHENCE this second king and successor of Nimrod 
had the name of Bel, or Belus, question hath been made ; 
for it seemeth rather a name imposed, or (of addition) given 
by Ninus, than assumed by Belus himself. 

Cy rill us against Julian calls the father of Ninus, Arbe- 

lus, affirming, that he was the first of all men that caused 

himself to be called a god ; which were it so, then might 

the name of Belus be thence derived. But Bel, as many 

*» See more of this, 1. 2. of this first part, c. s. §. 6. 
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learned writers have observed, signifieth the sun in the 
Chaldean tongue ; and therefore did Ninus and Semiramis 
give that name to their father, that he might be honoured 
as the sun, which the Babylonians worshipped as a god. And 
as this title was assumed in after-times by divers others of 
the Chaldean princes, and Babylonian satrapse ; so was it 
used (in imitation) by the chief of the Carthaginians and 
other nations, as some historians have conceived. 

To this Bel, or Belus, pertain (as in affinity) those voices 
of Baal, Baalim, Belphegor, Beelphagor, Belsebub, and 
Beelsephon. Those that are learned in the Hebrew and 
Chaldean convert the word Baal by the Latin pj-inceps 
militice^ " chief in the war,'^ though Daniel was so called, 
saith Suidas, ob honor em explicationis arcanarum rerum; 
" in honour of his expounding secrets.*" * St. Jerome makes 
Bel, Beel, and Baal to have the same signification ; and 
saith, that the idol of Babylon was so called, which Ni- 
nus in memory of his father set up to be worshipped ; to 
which, that he might add the more honour and reverence, 
he made it a sanctuary and refuge for all offenders. Hence, 
saith y Lyranus, came idolatry, and the first use of images 
into the world. ^ Isidore doth interpret Bel by vetus^ 
old or ancient; adding, that as among the Assyrians it 
is taken for Saturn and the sun ; so in the Punic or Car- 
thaginian language it signifieth God. Glycas makes it aa 
Assyrian name properly, and Josephus a Tyrian. He also 
affirmeth, that the idol which the Moabites worshipped, (by 
them erected on the mountain Phegor, or Peor, and called 
Baal,) is the same which the Latins call Priapus, the god of 
gardens ; which also was the opinion of * St. Jerome. But 
that the word Bel, or Beel, was as much to say as Gt)d, ap- 
peareth by the word Beelzebub,^ the idol of Accaron. For 
Bel, or Beel, soundeth God, and Sebub,^i^* ov hornets; by 
which name notwithstanding the Jews express the prince of 
devils. But the prophet Hosea teacheth us the proper sig- 
nification of this word from the voice of God himself; And 
at that day^ saith the Lordy thou sJudt call me Ishi^ and 

* Hier. in Ose. c. 2. * Isid. 1. 8. c. 1 1. 

y Lyr. in Sapien. Salom. c. 11. * Hier. in Ose. c.4. etQ. 
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shalt cdU me no more Baalim; Jbr I xmU take away the 
nam£ of Baalim out of their mouths. For although the 
name of Baal, or BahaJ, be justly to be used towards God, 
yet in respect that the same was given to idols, God both 
hated it and forbad it. And the using of the word bel 
among the Chaldeans for the sun, was not because it pro- 
perly signifieth the sun, but because the sun there was wor- 
shipped as a god ; as also the fire was, tanquam solis par^ 
tictila. As for the words compounded, before remembered, 
as Belphegor, and Belsephon ; Belsephon is expounded out 
of Fagius, domintis speculce vel ctLstodicR ; " the lord of 
" the watch-tower, or of the guard f ' the other word noteth 
the idol, and the place wherein it was worshipped. It is 
also written Belpeor, or Baalpeor ; and Peor, they say, is 
as much as denudavit, and therefore the word joined ex^ 
presseth a naked image. Some there are that call this Be- 
lus, the son of Saturn ; for it was used among the ancients 
to name the father Saturn, the son Jupiter, and the grand- 
child Hercules : ^ Satumi dicuntur familiarum nobilium, 
regum qui urbes cofididerunt senissimi ; primogeniti eorum 
Joves et JuTwnes ; Hercules vero nepotes ecyrumjhrtissvmi ; 
^^ The ancientest of noble families, and kings which founded 
^^ cities, are called Saturns ; their firstborn, Jupiters and 
" Junos ; their valiant nephews, Hercules.^' But this Be- 
lus, saith L. Vives, was famous by reason of his warlike 
son Ninus, who caused his father to be worshipped as a god 
by the name of ^ Jupiter Babylonius, whom the Egyptians 
(transported by the dreams of their antiquity) make one of 
theirs. For Neptune, say they, upon Libya the daughter 
of Epaphas, begat this Jupiter Belus, who was father to 
^gyptus. They add, that this Belus carrying a colony to 
the river of Euphrates, there built a city, in which he or- 
dained priests after the Egyptian manner. But were there 
any Belus the son of Epaphus and Isis, or of Neptune and 
Xiibya, or (with Eusebius) of Telegonus, who after the death 
of Apis married Isis, Cecrops then reigning in Athens ; the 
same was not this Babylonian Belus of whom we speak, 

*^ Auctor. de Mquit 1. 1. ' Diod. 1. 3. 
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but rather some other Belus, of whom the Egyptians so 
much vaunted. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the worshipping of images begun from Belus in BabeL 

AS for the Babylonian Belus, he was the most ancient 
Belus, and the inventor of astronomy, if Pliny say true ; 
from whence the Egyptians might borrow both the name 
and the doctrine. Some part of the temple, in which his 
statue or image was honoured as a god, the same author 
afBrmeth that it remained in his time. 

Of the sepulchre of Belus, <l Strabo writeth thus : " Over 
." the river,'' saith he, " there are gardens, where they say 
" the ruins of Belus's tomb, which Xerxes broke up, are 

yet remaining. It was a square pyramis made of brick, 

a furlong high, and on every side it had a furlong in 
*' breadth.'' It appears by ^ Cyril against Julian, that he 
obtained divine worship yet living ; for so he writes of him, 
calling him Arbelus : Arhelus^ vir superbtis et arrogans, 
primus hominum dicitur a subdiiis deitatis nomen accepisse: 
persevera/runt igitur Assyrii, et^nitimce iUis gentes sacri- 
Jicantes ei ; *' Arbelus, a man very proud and arrogant, 
" is accounted to be the first of all men that was ever ho- 
'* noured by their subjects with the title of deity, (or with 
** the name of god,) the Assjrrians therefore and the bor- 
." dering nations have persevered, sacrificing to him." Even 
Arius also, whom Suidas calls Thuras, who succeeded next 
after Ninyas, was made an idol god among them, if we 
credit Suidas. 

After Ninus (that is, after Ninyas) Thuras reigned, swth 
Suidas, whom they called after the name of the planet 
Mars ; a man of sharp and fierce disposition, who Indding 
battle to Caucasus of the stock of Japhet, slew him. The 
Assyrians worshipped him for their god, and caUed him 
Baal, that is, Mars. Thus far Suidas. Neither is it un- 
likely but that many among idolatrous nations were deified 
in their lifetimes, or soon after; though I deny not but 
that the most of their images and statute were first erected 

^ Strabo, 1. 13. c. 3. • L. 4. cont Julian. 
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without divine worship, only in memory of the glorious acts 
of benefactors, as Glycas rightly conceiveth; and so after* 
wards the Devil crept into those wooden and brasen car- 
casses, when posterity had lost the memory of their first in- 
vention. Hereof Isidore speaketh in this manner: Quos 
autem pagani deos asserunt homines Jueruntj etpro uniui- 
ctffusqtie vit<B meriUs vel magnificentiay coli apud suos post 
nwriem cceperunt: sed (dcBmonibus persuadentibtcs) quos 
iHi pro sua memofia honoraveruni, minores deos eansHma- 
rtmt: adista vero magis ewcolenda accesserunt poetarum 
Jigmenta; " They were men,'' saith he, " whom the pa- 
^^ gans affirmed to be gods ; and every one for his merits 
or magnificence began after his death to be honoured of 
his own. But at length (the devils persuading) they ac- 
counted them lesser gods, whose memories they honoured ; 
^< and the fictions of the poets made the opinions (concem- 
" ing the honours of the dead) much more superstitious.'' 

And that the worshipping of images was brought in by 
the pagans and heathen nations, it is not Isidore alone that 
witnesseth, but Gregory: ^GentUitas, saith he, mventrix 
et caput est imagintmi; ^^ Gentilism is the inventress and 
^< ground of images:" and Ambrose, S Gentes lignum ado- 
rant^ tanquam imaginem Dei ; ^^ the Gentiles adore wood, 
*f as it were the image of God." ^ Eusebius also affirmeth 
as much, and calleth the worshipping of images a custom 
borrowed erf the heathen. The like hath ^ St. Augustine 
against Adimantus : Et verentur^ saith ^ Lactantius, ne re- 
ligio vana sity si nihil videant quod adorent ; *^ They fear 
** their religion would be vain, should they not see that 
" which they worship." 

And, out of doubt, the schoolmen shift this fearful cus- 
tom very strangely. For seeing the very workmanship is 
forbidden, how can the heart of a wise Christian satisfy it- 
self with the distinction of douMa and hyperdouHa^ which 
can imply nothing but some difference of worshipping of 

^ Greg. Neocaesar. > Aug. c. 13. 

I Amb. in Psal. cviii. ^ Lact. 1. 2. c, 2. 

^ Euseb. 1. 7. c. 18. 
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those images after they are made ? and it is of all things the 
most strange, why religious and learned men should strain 
their wits to defend the use of those things, which the scrip- 
tures have not only no where warranted, but expressly in 
many places forbidden, and cursed the practisers thereof. 
Yet this doctrine of the Devil was so strongly and subtiUy 
rooted, as neither the express commandment of God him- 
self, Thou shalt not make any graven imager nor all the 
threatenings of Moses and the prophets after him, could re- 
move, weed it, or by fear, or by any persuasions, lead the 
hearts of men from it. For where shall we find words of 
greater weight, or of plainer instruction than these ? Take 
therefore good heed to yourselves y {for ye saw no image in 
the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
midst qfthejire^) that ye corrupt not yourselves^ and make 
you a graven image^ or representation of ofay figure ^ whe* 
ther it be the likeness of male orJemMe. 

And be^des the express ccxnmandment, Thou shcdt make 
thee no graven image, and the prohibition in many scrip- 
tures, so it is written in the Book of Wisdom, that the in- 
ventidn of idols was the beginning of whoredom ; amd the 
finding of them the corruption of life ; fiyr they were not 
Jrom the beginning, neither shall they continue fiyr ever. 

And whereas the schoolmen afBrm, that the prophets 
spake against the worshipping of the heathen idols, it is 
manifest that Moses spake of images of the living God, and 
not of Baal and the rest of that nature. For you saw no 
image, saith Moses, that daiy that the Lord spake unto you 
in Horeb. Surely it was excellently said of Basil, Noii oK- 
quam in illo fiyrmam imaginari, ne circuniscribas eum 
mente tua ; ^^ Do not imagine any form to be in God, lest 
** thou limit or circumscribe him in thy mind too.'' Now, 
if the great Basil thought it a presumption unlawful to re- 
present a pattern of the infinite God to our own thoughts 
and minds, how far do those men presume that put him 
under the greasy pencil of a painter, or the rusty axe, or 
other instrument of a carpenter or carver ! 

For as this dishonour to the infinite and incomprehen- 
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sible Grod began in Babel ; so did the Devil transport and 
speed this invention into all the regions adjoining, and inib 
Egypt and Greece. 

The Romans for a while resisted the erection of these 
idols and images, refusing to set them in their temples for 
170 years, observing therein the law of Numa, who thought 
it impiety to resemble things most beautiful by things most 
base. But Tarquinius Friscus afterwards prevailing, and 
following the vanity of the Grecians, (a nation of all others 
under the sun most deluded by Satan,) set up the images of 
their gods ; which, as ^ St. Augustine witnesseth, that learned 
Varro both bewailed and utterly condemned; and which 
Seneca thus derideth : SimvlcLchradeorum venercmtuTy iUis 
supplicants genu posiio ilia adoraniy et cum hcec suspidaniy 
fabrbs qui Ula fecere contemnunt ; " The images of the 
" gods are worshipped, those they pray unto with bended 
knees, those they adore ; and while they so greatly ad- 
mire them, they contemn the handicraftsmen that made 
^* them :^ which also Sedulius the poet in this sort scoffed at. 

Heu miseri qui vana colunty qui corde sinistro 
Religiose sibi sculpunt simulachraf suumque 
Factoremfugiunt, et qtusfecere vereniur. 
Quis Juror est? qiue tanta animos dementia ludit? 
Ut volucrenif turpemque boveniy torvumque draconem, 
Semi'hominemque canem supplex homopronus adoret. 

Ah wretched they that worship vanities. 
And consecrate dumb idols in their heart, 
Whom their own Maker (God on high) despise. 
And fear the work of their own hands and art. 
What fury ? what great madness doth beguile 
Men's minds ? that man should ugly shapes adore. 
Of birds, or bulls, or dragons, or the vile 
Half-dog half-man on knees for aid implore. 

And though this device was barbarous, and first and 
many years practised by heathen nations only, till the Jews 
were corrupted in Egypt, yet it is not Seneca alone that 

1 I>e Civit. Dei, 1. 4. c.31. 
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laugheth to scorn the ignorant stupidity of his nation ; but 
Justin Martyr remembereth how the sibyls inveighed 
against images : and Hospinian, how Sophocles taught, that 
it was pernicious to the souls of men to erect and adore 
those Babels. Strabo aild Herodotus witness, that the 
Persians did not erect or set up any statue of their gods. 
Lycurgus never taught it the Lacedaemonians, but thought 
it impiety to represent immortal natures by mortal figures. 
£usebius also witnesseth in his nxtti book De PrceparaOom 
Evangelica, that it was forbidden by a law in Serica, or 
among the brachmans in India, that images should be wor- 
shipped. The same do Tacitus and Crinitus report of the 
ancient Germans. Many\>ther authors might be remem- 
bered that witness the disdain which the heathens them- 
selves had of this childish idofatry ; of which Hosjnnian 
hath written at large in his tract De Origine Imaginum. 
And it was truly said, Omnia mala exempla bonis initiis 
orta stmt; ^* All ill examples have sprung from good be- 
*^ ginnings.^ The heathen at first made these statute and 
images, but in memory of such remarkable men as had de- 
served best of their countries and commonwealths : Effigies 
hominumy saith Pliny, non solebant exprimi nm aliqua 
iUustri causa perpetuitatem merentium; " Men were not 
*^ wont to make pictures, but of men which, merited for 
*' some notable cause to be perpetually remembered.'' And 
though of the more ancient papists some have borrowed of 
the Gentiles (as appeareth in Lactantius) that defence for 
images, that simulachra are pro elementis literarumy ui 
per ea discerent homines Deum inxnsibilem cognoscere; 
Images," say they, and so before them the headien said, 
are instead of letters, whereby men might learn to know 
" the invisible God i^ in which understanding, perhaps, 
they no otherwise esteemed them than pictures ind^l : yet 
as that of Baal, or Bel, set up in memory of Belus the Ba- 
bylonian, became afterwards the most reverenced idol of 
the world, by which so many nations (and they which were 
appropriate to God himself) were misled and past away; 
so those very stocks and stones, and painted canvasses, 
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(called the pictures of Christ,' our Lady, and others,) were by 
thousands of ignorant people, not only adored, but esteemed 
to have life, motion, and understanding. On these stocks 
we caUj saith the Book of Wisdom, when we pass thrcrugh 
the raging waves, on these stocks more rotten tha/n the ship 
that carrieth ils. 

This heathen invention of images became so fruitful in 
after^times, breeding an infinite multitude of gods, that they 
were forced to distinguish them into degrees and orders ; as, 
dM consenteSj seu majorum gentium ; selectiy patritii, in^ 
signioreSj dii medii ; ^' counselling gods, or gods of the 
mightiest nobility ; select gods, patrician, gods of mark, 
and common gods,'' (which the Romans called m^dioam- 
mij) dii mfvmi^ and terrestrial heroes, and multitudes of 
other gods ; of which St. Augustine hath made large men- 
tion in his book De Civitate Dei, lib. 14. But, saith Lac- 
tantius, among all those miserable souls and rotten bodies, 
worshipped by men more like to their idols, did Epimenides 
Cretensis (by what good angel moved I know not) erect in 
the Athenian fields altars to the unknown Grod, which stood 
with the same title and dedication even to the times of 
St. Paul ; who made them first known to whom those altars 
belonged, and opened their eyes which were capable of 
grace, that they might discern the difference betwixt that 
light which lighteneth every many and the obscure and 
stinking mist wherein the Devil had so many years led and 
misled them. And it sufficed not that the multitude of 
these gods was so great in general, or that every nation had 
some one which took particular and singular care of them ; 
as Jupiter in Crete, Isis in Egypt, in Athens Minerva, in 
Samos Juno, in Faphos Venus, and so of all other parts ; 
but every city, and almost every family, had a god apart. 
For it is written in the 2d of Kings xvii. 18, 31. the men of 
Babel made Succoth Benoth, and the men of Cuth made 
Nergal, and the men of Hamath made Ashima, and the 
Avins made Nibhaz and Tarrack, and the Sephernaims 
burnt their children in the fire to Adramelech. All which 
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how plainly hath the prophet Isaiah, chap. xliv. derided ? 
Men cut down trees y rind therriy bum a part afthemy make 
ready their meat, and warm themselves by the fire thereof, 
and of the residue he m^dketh a god, am, idol, o/nd prayeth 
unto it ; but God hath shut their eyesjrom sight, and their 
hearts from understanding. It is therefore safest for a 
Christian to believe the commandments of God so direct 
against idolatry, to believe the prophets, and to believe 
St. Paul, who speaketh thus plainly and feelingly. My 
beloved, fiy from idolatry; I speak as unto them which 
have understanding, judge ye what J say. 

SECT. VIII. 

Of the wars of Nintis ; and lastly f of his war against Zoroaster. 

UNTO this Belus succeeded Ninus, the first that com- 
manded the exercise of idolatry, the first that injuriously 
invaded his neighbour-princes, and the first that without 
shame or fear committed adultery in public. But as of 
Belus there is no certain memory, (as touching particulars;) 
so of this Ninus, (whose story is gathered out of profane au- 
thors,) I find nothing so warrantable, but that the same may 
be disputed, and in the greatest part doubted. For although 
that piece of Berosus set out and commented upc»i by An- 
nius hath many good things in it, and giveth great light, as 
Chytrseus noteth, to the understanding of Diodorus Si- 
culus, Dion. Halicamassaeus, and others; yet Lodovicus 
Vives, B. Rhenanus, and others after them, have laid open 
the imperfection and defects of the fragment ; proving di- 
rectly that it cannot be the same Berosus which lived in 
Alexander's time, " cited by Athenaeus and Josephus ; and 
whose statue the Athenians erected, saith Pliny. Yet it is 
from him chiefly, that many have gathered the succession of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian princes, even from Ninu-od to 
the eighteenth king Ascatades, and to the times of Joshua. 
For of Megasthenes, an historian of the race of the Persian 
priests, there are found but certain papers, or some few lines 
of the Chaldean and Assyrian monarchies ; but he after- 

*" Athen. 1. 14. Josephus coot. Appion. 1. i. et 7. 
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wards, in the collection of the Per^an kings, is not without 
his errors.' 

Ctesias of Cnidus, (a city adjoining to Halicamassus^) 
who lived together with Cyrus the younger, and with Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, gathered his history out of the Persian 
records, and reacheth as far upwards as Ninus and Semira- 
mis : and though in the story of Cyrus the younger, Xeno- 
phon approveth him in some things, and Athenaeus, Pausar 
nias, and Tertullian cite him ; yet so base and apparent are 
his flatteries of the times and princes with whom he lived, 
and so incredible are the numbers which he finds in the ar- 
mies of Ninus, and especially of Semiramis ; as whatsoever 
his reports were, times have consumed his works, saving 
some very few excerptions lately published. 

And therefore in things uncertain, seeing a long disr 
course cannot be pleasing to men of judgment, I will pass 
over the acts of this third Assyrian in as few words as I 
can express them. St. Augustine afBrms that Ninus masr 
tered all Asia, India excepted. Others say that he won it 
all, save India, Bactria, and Arabia. For he made Aricus 
of Arabia the companion of his conquests, with whom he 
enteredi into a strait league of amity, because he com- 
manded many people, and was his kinsman, and a Chusite, 
and the nearest prince confronting Babylonia. His first 
enterprise was upon Syria, which he might easily subdue, 
both because he invaded it on the sudden, and because it 
lay next him ; and also because the Arabians and their king 
Aricus (which bordered Syria) assisted him in the conquest 
thereof. 

The king of Armenia, Barzanes, he forced to acknow- 
ledge him, and to aid him in his war against Zoroaster : for 
from Armenia he bent himself that way towards the east ; 
but that ever he commanded the Lesser Asia, I do not be- 
lieve, for none of his successors had any possession therein. 

His third war was against Phamus, king of the Medes, 
whom it is said that he overthrew, and cruelly murdered 
with his seven children, though others affirm that they all 
died in one battle against him. Whether he invaded Zo- 
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noaster before the building or amplifying of Nineveh, or 
after, it is uncertain. It is said that he made two expedi- 
tions into Bactria ; and that finding little or ill success in 
the first, he returned, and iset the work of Nineveh forward; 
and then a second time entered Bactria with 1,700,000 foot, 
and 200,000 horse, and 10,600 chariots; being encountered 
by Zoroaster with 400,000. But »Ninus prevailing, and 
Zoroaster being slain, he entered further into the country, 
and besieged the chief city thereof, called Bactra, or Bac- 
trion, saith ^Stephanus ; which, by a passage found, and ad 
assault given by Semiramis, (the wife of Menon,) he entered 
and possessed. Upon this occasion Ninus, both adnuring 
tier judgment and valour, together with her person and exi- 
temal beauty, fancied her so strongly, as (neglecting all 
princely respects) he took her from her husband, whose 
eyes he threatened to thrust out, if he refused to consent* 
He therefore yielding to the pasaoii of love in Ninus, and 
to the pas^on of sorrow in himself, by the strong persua- 
sions of shame and dishonour, cast himself headlong into the 
water, and died. 



CHAP. XL 

Of Zoroaster J supposed to have been the chief author of ma- 
gic arts; and of the divers kinds of magic. 

SECT. I. 

That Zoroaster was not Cham, nor the first inventor of astrologi/t 
or of magic; and that there were divers great magiciafis of this 
name, 

/Zoroaster, king of the Bactnans, Vincentius suppos- 
eth to be Cham, the son of Noah ; a fancy of little proba- 
bility. For Cham was the paternal ancestor of Ninus, the 
fiither of Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod, whose son was 
Belus, the father of Ninus^ It may be that Vincentius had 
heard of that book which was called Scripturce Cham^ de- 

<:-. n Aug. de Cmtate Dei. f Steph. de Urb. 
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vised by some wicked knave, and so entitled ; of which Six-« 
tus Senensis hath made the due mention. 

It is reported by PCassianus, that Serenus Abbas gave 
the invention of magic to Cham, the son of Noah ; so. did 
Comestor in his scholastical history ; which art, saith he$ 
with the seven liberal sciences, he writ in fourteen pillars'; 
seven of which were made of brass, to resist the defacing by 
the waters of the flood, and seven of brick against the in- 
jury of fire. There was also another devised disoourse,- 
which went under the title of Prophetia Cham. Casoahus 
out of Serenus hath somewhat like unto this oi Ccmiestor. 
These be Cassianus^s words : ChoM {JiUtis Noah) qui superb 
sHtionibus isiis et sacrUegis Jmt artibus vr^ectusy sciens 
nuUum se posse super hits memoriidem librum in a/rccM 
prorsits inferrCj in qua erat cum pa^eJustOy &c. ^* Cham^ 
^^ (the son of Noah,) who was infected with these supersti- 
'^ tions and sacrilegious arts, knowing that he could hot 
^^ bring any book or memorial <^ that nature into the acfk^ 
^^ wherein he was to remain with his godly father, caused 
^^ the precepts and rules thereof to be graven in metal and 
" hard stone."" 

St. Augustine noteth, that Zoroaster was said to have 
laughed at his birth, when all other children weep, which 
presaged the great knowledge which afterwards he attained, 
unto ; being taken for the inventor of natural magic and 
other arts ; for the corrupter, saith Pliny and Justin. Bulf 
I do not think that Zoroaster invented the doctrine of the^ 
horoscopes or nativities ; or first found out the nature' of 
herbs, stones, and minerals, or their sympathetica! or anti* 
pathetical workings; of which I know not what king of 
Chaldea is also made the inventor. I rather think that 
these knowledges were far more ancient, and left by NoqU 
to his sons. For Abraham, who had not any acquaintancK^ 
with Zoroaster, (as Josephus reporteth,) wasnoless^leamled 
herein than any other in that age, if he exceeded not aQ 
men then living; differing from the wisdom 6f afWr-tinifed 
in this, that he knew and acknowledged the triie caude, alid 

p Cassian. in Octa. C6l. c. 21. 
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{pver of life and virtue to nature and all natural things ; 
whereas others (forgetting God^s infinite, dispersed, and 
universal power) admired the instruments and attributed 
proper strength to the things themselves (from which the 
effects were sensiUe) which belonged to that wisdom, 
^ which being oney and remainvng in itself^ can do aU 
ihvngSy and reneweth all. 

. Now whether this Zoroaster (overthrown by Ninus) were 
the same which was so excellent a naturalist, it is doubted. 
For Zoroaster the magician, Ctesias calls Oxyartes, whom 
Phny finds of a later time. And if Zoroaster were taken 
away by a s{>irit, (being in the midst of his disciples,) as 
some authors report, then Zoroaster, slain by Ninus, was 
not the magician ; which is also the opinion of 'Scaliger. 

Again, ^Josephus and Cedrenus affirm, that Seth first 
found out the planets, or wandering stars, and other mo- 
tions of the heavens ; for if this art had been invented by 
Zoroaster,, he could not have attained to any such excel- 
lency therein in his own lifetime ; but being a man, as it 
seemeth, of singular judgment, he might add somewhat 
to this kind of knowledge, and leave it by writing to pos- 
terity. 

But of this Zoroaster there is much dispute ; and no less 
jangling about the word and art of magic. Amobius re- 
membereth four to whom the name of Zoroaster, or Zoro- 
astres, was given ; which by Hermodorus and Dinon seem- 
eth to be but a cognomen, or name of art, and was as much 
to say, as astrorum cuitor. The first, Arnobius calleth the 
Bactrian, which may be the same that Ninus overthrew ; 
the second, a Chaldean, and the astronomer of Ninus ; the 
third was Zoroaster Pamphylius, who lived in the time of 
Cjrrus, and his familiar; the fourth, Zoroaster Armenius, 
the nephew of Hostianes, which followed Xerxes into 
(Grreeoe; between whom and Cyrus there passed seventy* 
eight years. Suidas remembereth a fifth, called Persome- 
jdus Sapiens ; and Plato speaketh of Zoroaster the son of 
Qromasdes, which Pieus Mirandula confirmeth^ 

4 Wbd. c. 7. ' Scalig. in Eos. • Jos. 1. 1. Ant. c. 4. 
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Now of what nation the first and chief Zoroaster wIeus, it 
is doubted. Pliny and Laertius make him a Persian. Ge^ 
misthius or Pletho, Ficinus and Steuchius, make him a 
Chaldean. But by those books of one Zoroaster, found by 
Picus Mirandula, it appeareth plainly that the author of 
them was a Chaldean by nation, though the word Chaldean 
was as often given to the learned priests peculiarly, as for 
any distinguishment of nations. Porphyrins makes the 
Chaldaei and Magi divers ; Picus the same. But that this 
Zoroaster was a Chaldean both by nation and profession, it 
appeareth by his books, which, saith Picus, were written in 
the Chaldean tongue, and the comment in the same lan^ 
guage. Now that the magi and they were not differing, it 
may be judged by the name of those books of Zoroaster, 
which in an epistle of Mirandula to Ficinus, he saith, to 
be entitled, Patris Ezre Zoroastris et Melchior magorum 
oractda. 

SECT. II. 

Of the name of Magia; and that it was anciently far diverse from 

conjuring and witchcraft, 

NOW for magic itself; which art, saith ^Mirandula, 
pauci inteUiffunt, muiti reprehendunt ; " few understand, 
" and many reprehend :*" Et sicut canes ignotos semper al^ 
latramt; " As dogs bark at those they know not ;'' so they 
condemn and hate the things they understand not ; I think 
it not amiss (leaving Ninus for a while) to speak somewhat 
thereof. 

It is true that many men abhor the very name and word 
maffuSf because of Simon Magus, who being indeed not 
mofftiSy but goes, that is, familiar with evil spirits, usurped 
that title. For magic, conjuring, and witchery are far dif- 
fering arts, whereof Pliny being ignorant, scoffeth thereat. 
For Nero, saith ^ Pliny, who had the most excellent magi-r. 
cians of the east, sent him by Tyridates king of Armenia, 
who held that kingdom by his grace, found the art, after 
long study and labour, altogether ridiculous. 

» Pic. Mir. fol. 8i. » Plin. 1. 30. Hist. Nat 
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• 

^ Magus is a Persian word primitively, wHereby is ex- 
pressed such a one as is altogether conversant in things £• 
vine. And, as 7 Plato affirmeth, the art of magic is the art 
of worshipping God. To which effect Apollonius in his 
epistles, expounding the word jxayoj, saith, that the Per- 
sians called their gods fj^youg; whence he addeth that nuu 
gus is ^ther 6 xurei piciv 08O^, or depuveur^g 0s«oy; that is, 
that tnagus is a name sometime of him that is a god by na- 
ture, sometimes of him that is in the service of God ; in 
which latter sense it is taken, Matt* ii. 1. And this is the 
first and highest kind, which ^Piccolominy caUeth divine 
magic ; and these did the Latins newly entitle sapientes, or 
tffise men; For the fear cmd 'worship of God is the begin- 
nmg qfkn&wledge. These wise men the Greeks call philo- 
sophers ; the Indians, brachmans ; which name they some- 
what nearly retain to this day, calling their priests bramines ; 
among the Egjrptians they were termed priests ; with the 
Hebrews they were called cabalists, prophets, scribes, and 
pharisees ; amongst the Babylonians they were differenced 
by the name of Chaldeans ; and among the Per^ans, ma- 
gicians ; of whom Arnobius (speaking of Hostanes, one of 
the ancient ma^cians) useth these words: ^Et verumDeum 
merita mqjestate prosequitur , et angehs ministros Dei, sed 
veri, ejus veneraOoni novit assistere. Idem dcemofias pro- 
dit terrenos, vagos^ humanitatis immicos. Sosthenes (for 
so M. Foelix calleth him, not Hostanes) ^^ ascribeth the 
^^ due majesty to the true God, and acknowledgeth that 

his angels are ministers and messengers which attend the 

worship of the true God. He also hath delivered that 
" there are devils earthly and wandering, and enemies to 
" mankind.*" 

His majesty also, in his first book of Daemonology, chap. 8. 
acknowledgeth, that in the Persian tongue the word magus 
imports as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
sciences, but unjustly so called, because the Chaldeans were 

' Porphyr. et Apul. Hug. Linschot. 

y Plato, in Alcib. * In Octavio Minutii Foelicis cam 

* Piccol. de defin. Prov. i. 7. John Arnobio, p. 360. 
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ignorant of the true divinity. And it is also right which 
his majesty avoweth, that under the name of magic, all 
other unlawful arts are comprehended, and yet doth his 
majesty distinguish it from necromancy, witchcraft, and the 
rest ; of all which he hath written largely and most learn- 
edly. For the magic which his ^majesty condemneth, is of 
that kind whereof the Devil is a party. Daniel, in his se- 
cond chapter, nameth four kinds of those wise men ; Arioli, 
Ma^, Malefici, and Chaldaei. Arioli the old Latin trans- 
lation calleth sophistas ; Vatablus and Pagninus, gene^ 
thiiacoSj or physicos^ or philosophers, or (according to the 
note of Vatablus) naturalists : Nerwpe sunt magi apud bar'- 
baros, qtwd phihsophi apud Grcecos, (scilicet) dizmidrum 
humaiiarumque reru/m scientiam prqfitentes; " For the 
magi are the same with the barbarians, as the philoso- 
phers are with the Grecians, that is, men that profess the 
knowledge of things both divine and human.^ The 
Greek and the English call them enchanters ; Junius, m»- 
^cians ; Castalion, conjecturers ; in the Syrian they are all 
four by one name called sapientes BabyhniSj ^^ the wifije 
« men of Babel.'' 

The second sort, Vatablus, Fagnin, Junius, and our 
English call astrologers ; Jerome and the Septua^t, magw 
cians. 

The third kind are malefici, or venefici ; in Jerome, Fag- 
nin, and the Septua^nt, witches, or poisoners ; in Junius, 
prcestigiatores, or sorcerers, as in English. 

That witches are rightly so called veneficij or poisoners ; 
aild that indeed there is a kind of malejicij which, without 
any art of magic or necromancy, use the. help of the Devil 
to do mischief, his majesty confirmeth in the first chapter of 
his second book ; speaking also in the fifth chapter of thert 
practice, to mix the powder of dead bodies with othel: 
things by the Devil prepared ; and at other times to make 
pictures of wax or' clay, or otherwise (as it were sacrameiu 
taiiter) to effect those things which the Devil by other means 
bringeth to pass. 

** Dsmonolog. 1. 2. c. i. 
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The fourth, all translators call Chaldeans; who took 
upon them to foretell all things to come, as well natural as 
human, and their events ; and this they vaunted to perform 
by the influences of the stars, by them observed and under- 
stood. 

Such were, and to this day partly (if not altogether) are, 
the corruptions which have made odious the very name of 
magic, having chiefly sought (as is the manner of all im- 
postures) to counterfeit the highest and most npble part of 
it, yet so as they have also crept into the inferior degrees. 

A second kind of magic was that part of astrology which 
had respect to sowing and planting, and all kinds of agricul- 
ture and husbandry ; which was a knowledge of the motions 
and influences of the stars into those lower elements. 

Philo Judaeus goeth further, affirming that by this part 
of magic, or astrology, together with the motions of the 
stars and other heavenly bodies, Abraham found out the 
knowledge of the true God, while he lived in Chaldea; 
^qui contemplatione creaturarum cognovit Creator em j saith 
Jo. Damascen ; ^' who knew the Creator by the contenih 
" plation of the creature." Josephus reporteth of Abra- 
ham, that he instructed the Egyptians in arithmetic and 
astronomy, who before Abraham's coming unto them knew 
none of these sciences. 

And so doth ^^Archangelus de Burgo, in defence of Mi- 
raiidula against Garsias. Alexander et Eupolemon dicuntf 
quod Abraham sanctitate et sapientia omnium priBstantissi- 
mus ChaMcBos primumj deinde Phcenices, demum jEgt/ptios 
sacerdotes, a^trohgiam et divvna docuerit ; ** Alexander," 
saith he, meaning Alexander Polyhistor, ^^ and Eupolemon 
*^ affirm, that Abraham, the holiest and wisest of men, did 
^' first teach the Chaldeans, then the Phoenicians, lastly the 
** Egyptian priests, astrology and divine knowledge,'' 

The third kind of magic contaiueth the whole philosophy 
of nature ; not the brabblings of the Aristotelians, but that 
which bringeth to light the inmost virtues, and draweth 

<^ De vit. sanct. Glyc. Annal. fol. <> See upon his Comment in Aag. 
i8o. de Civit. Dei, 1, i8. c. 2. 
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them out of nature^s hidden bosom to human use, virtutes 
in centro centri latentes; " virtues hidden in the centre of 
" the centre,'^ according to the chymists. Of this sort were 
Albertus, Amoldus de Villa Nova, Raymond, Bacon, and 
many others ; and before these, in elder times, and who bet- 
ter understood the power of nature, and how to apply things 
that work to things that suffer, were Zoroaster before spoken 
of; Apollonius Tyanaeus, remembered by St. Jerome to 
Paulinus ; in some men'^s opinion Numa Pompilius, among 
the Romans; among the Indians, Thespion; among the 
Egyptians, Hermes; among the Babylonians, Budda; the 
Thracians had Zamolxis; the Hyperboreans, (as is sup- 
posed,) Abbaris ; and the Italians, Petrus Aponensis. The 
magic which these men professed is thus defined : Magia 
est connexio a viro sapiente ageiitium per naturam cum pa^ 
tientibtiSy sibi congruenter respondentibtiSj ut inde opera 
prodeant non sine eorum admiratione qui causam igno^ 
rant ; ^' Magic is the connexion of natural agents and pa- 
** tients, answerable each to other, wrought by a wise man 
" to the bringing forth of such effects as are wonderful to 
" those that know not their causes." In all these three 
kinds, which other men divide into four, it seemeth that Zo- 
roaster was exceedingly learned, especially in the first and 
highest. For in his oracles he confesseth God to be the 
Creator of the universal; he believeth of the ^ Trinity, 
which he could not investigate by any natural knowledge ; 
he speaketh of angels, and of paradise ; approveth ihe im- 
mortality of the soul ; teacheth truth, faith,' hope, and love, 
discoursing of the abstinence and charity of the magi ; 
which oracles of his, ^Psellus, Ficinus, Patritius, and others, 
have gathered and translated. 

Of this Zoroaster, sEusebius, in the theology of the Phoe- 
nicians, using Zoroaster^s own words : H<£c ad verbum 
scribitf saith Eusebius, Deus primus incorrwptibUiumj 
sempiternuSj ingenitv^^ expers partium^ sibi ipsi simiUi^ 

* Toto in muDdo lucet Trias, cii- didit secnndse. 
jus Monas est princeps. Cuncta 'Psell. et Ficin. 
namqae perfedt pater, et menti tra* ^ De Prsep. Evaog. 1. i.e. 7. 
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nms, bonorum omnium auriga^ munera non expectems, op- 
timus, prudentissyiiuSy pater Juris j sine doctrina Justitiam 
perdoctuSf natura perfectuSf sapiens^ sacrcB naturcB u/nicus 
inventor, &c. Thus writeth Zoroaster, word for word. 
'^ God, the first incorruptible, everlasting, unb^otten, with- 
out parts, most like himself, the guide of all good, ex- 
pecting no reward, the best, the wisest, the father of 
^^ right, having learned justice without teaching, perfect 
" wise by nature, the only inventor thereof.'' 

Sixtus Senenais, ^speaking of the wisdom of the Chal- 
deans, doth distinguish those wise men into five orders ; to 
wit, Chascedim, or Chaldeans; Asaphim, or magicians; 
Chartumim, (which he translates arioliy or sophists ;) Me- 
chasphim, or maleficij or venefici, witches, or poisoners; 
and Gazarim, af.gures, oraruspices, or diviners. 

Chascedim were those which had the name of Chaldeans, 
which were astronomers : Hi caH/orwra motus dUigenHssime 
spectarunt; ^* These did most diligently contemplate the 
" motions of the heavens ;'' whom Philo in the life of Abra- 
ham describeth. 

Asaphim were in the old I^tin translation called f^o- 
sophers ; of the Septuagint and of Jerome, magicians : qui 
de omnium tarn divina/rum qtumi hummiarmn rerum causis 
philosophati sunt; '^ who discoursed of the causes of all 
" things, as well divine as human ;'' of whom Origen 
makes Balaam the son of Beor to be the first ; but ^Laer- 
tius ascribeth the invention of this art to Zoroastres the 
Persian. 

Chartumim, or enchanters, the disciples, saith St. Augus- 
tine, Pliny, and Justin, of another Zoroastres; who cor- 
rupted the admirable wisdom of the magi, which he received 
from his ancestors. 

Mecasphim, or venefici, or witches, are those of which 
we have spoken already out of his majesty's book of The- 
monologia. 

Gazarim, or aruspices, after St. Jerome, which divine 
from the entrails of beasts slain for sacrifices ; or by Graza- 

^ Lib. 2. fol. 46. i Laert. 1. 1. 
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rim others understand (iugures, who divine by the flying, 
singing, or feeding of birds. 

By this distinction we may perceive the difference be- 
tween those wise men which the kings of Babylon enter- 
tained, and that the name and profession of the magi 
among the ancient Persians was most honest* For as Peu- 
cer truly observeth, ^Prceerant religioni PersiccB, ut in 
populo Dei LevitcBy stitdiisque vene phUosophicB dediH 
ercmt : nee quisquam rex Persarum poterat esse, qui rum 
antea magorwm disciplinam scientiamque percepisset; ** The 
" magi,'' saith he, " were the chief ministers of the Persian 
religion, as the Levites among God's people, and they 
were given to the studies of true philosophy; neither 
could any be king of the Persians, who had not first been 
" exercised in the mysteries and knowledge of the magi.'' 
Sixtus Senensis, in defence of Origen against Polychro- 
nius and Theophilus, hath two kinds of magic ; his own 
words are these: ^Et ne quern moveant prcBtnissa Pdy^ 
chronii et TheophUi testimonia, sciendum est duplicem esse 
magiam ; alteram uMque ab Origene damnatam, qucB per 
Jbedera cum dcBmonibus inita aut vere aut appa^enter operor- 
tur; alteram ab Origene laydatam,qu(B ad practicennalurar- 
lisphUosophicBpertinety docens admirabHes res operari ex ap^ 
plicatione mutua tialuraliumi virtutum adinvicemagentium 
ac patientium : ^^ That the testimonies of Theophilus and Po^ 
** lychronius," saith he, ** may not move any man, it is to 
" be understood that magic is of two sorts, the one evoy 
where condemned by Origen, which worketh (whether 
truly or seemingly) by covenants made with devils ; thp 
"other commended by Origen, which appertaineth to the 
" practick part of natural philosophy, teaching to work ad- 
" mirable things by the mutual application of natural vir- 
" tues, agent and suffering reciprocally." This partition 
Jerome doth embrace in the first of his commentaries upon 
Daniel ; where, considering of the difference which Daniel 
makes between these four kinds of wise men formerly re- 
membered, he useth this distinction : Quos nos hariolos, 

k Peucer de Divinat. in c. de mag. fol. 135. et 136. ' Bibl. 1. 6. fol. 424. 
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ccBteri nraoiEou^, id esty incantatores interpretati suntj vi- 
dentur mihi esse qui verbis rem peragimt; magi^ qui de 
singulis phUosophantur ; mcdefid^ qui sanguine utuntur et 
victimiSj et sape contingunt corpora mortuorum : porro in 
Chaldms genethliacos signi/icari puto, quos vulgo maihe^ 
maticos vocant. Consuetude autem communis magos pro 
maie/icis a^cipity qui aiiter habentur apud gentem suam, eo 
quod sint philosophi ChaMceorum : et ad artis htyus scien- 
tiam reges quoque et principes ejusdem gentis omnia jfttci- 
unt; unde et in nativitate Domini Salvatoris ipsi primum 
ortum ejus intelleoeeruntj et venientes in sa/nctam Bethlehem 
adoraverunt ptterum^ Stella desuper ostendente, " They 
^ whom we call sorcerers, and others interpret enchanters, 
^ seem to me such as perform things by words ; magicians, 
' such as handle every thing philosophically ; witches, that 
^ use blood and sacrifices, and often lay hands on the body 
^ of the dead : further, among the Chaldeans I take them 
' to be signified by the name of conjecturers upon nativi- 
^ ties, whom the vulgar call mathematicians. But common 
^ custom takes magicians for witches, who are otherwise re- 

* puted in their own nation, for they are the philosophers 
' of the Chaldeans ; yea, kings and princes of that nation 
^ do all that they do according to the knowledge of this 

* art ; whence at the nativity of the Lord our Saviour they 
^ first of all understood his birth, and coming unto holy 

* Bethlehem did worship the child, the star from above 
^ shewing him unto them." By this therefore it appeareth 
that there is great difference between the doctrine of a ma- 
gician, and the abuse of the word. For though some writ- 
ers affirm, that magus hodie dicitur^ qui ex fcedere Jbeto 
utitur Diaboli opera ad rem quamcunque; ^^ that he is called 
^^ a magician nowadays, who having entered league with 
** the Devil, useth his help to any matter 5*" yet (as our Sa- 
viour said of divorce) it was not so from the beginning. 
For the art of magic is of the wisdom of nature ; other arts 
which undergo that title were invented by the falsehood, 
subulty, and envy^of the Devil. In the latter there is no 
other doctrine, than the use of certain ceremonies, per ma- 
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lamjidem^ " by an evil faith ;*" in the former, no other ill; 
than the investigation of those virtues and hidden proper- 
ties which God hath given to his creatures, and how fitly to 
apply things that work to things that suffer. And though 
by the Jews tho^ excellent magicians, philosophers, and 
divines, which came to worship our Saviour Christ, were 
termed mechaschephim, or mecasphim; yet had they no 
other reason than common custom therein : Consuetudo au- 
tern communis m,agos pro malefids accipit; " Common cus- 
** tom,'' saith "^St. Jerome, " understandeth witches under 
" the name of magicians ;*" and antiquity, saith ^ Peter Mar- 
tyr, by the word magi^ understood good and wise men: 
^Qiiid igitur eocpavescis m^gi nom^n Jbrmidolose^ nom£n 
evcmgelio gratiosum^ quod non maleficum et veneficum^ sed 
sapientem sonat et sacerdotemf " O thou fearful one,'' 
saith Ficinus, " why doubtest thou to use the name of 
magus, a name gracious in the gospel, which doth not 
signify a witch or conjurer, but a wise man and a 
priest?'' For what brought this slander to that study 
and profession but only idle ignorance, the parent of cause- 
less admiration ? P Cmisajuit miriflcentia quoru/ndam ope^ 
rumy qu(B revera opera naturcdia sunt: veruntamen quia 
procuratione dcsmonum naturas ipsas vd eoryungentium, 
vel commiscentium, vel aJiter ad operandum expedientium 
facta sunt, opera dcevwnum credebantur ab ignorantiinis 
hcBc. De operibus htyusmodi est magia naturalise quam 
necromantiam multi improprie vocant. ** The marvellous- 
^^ ness of some works, which indeed are natural, hath been 
^^ the cause of this slander ; but because these works have 
been done by procurement of devils joining the natures 
together, or mingling them, or howsoever fitting the na- 
tures to their working, they were thought the works of 
the devils by the ignorant. Among these works is natu- 
" ral magic, which men call very improperly necromancy." 
Mirandula in his Apology goeth further: " 9 For by un- 
" derstanding," saith he, " the uttermost activity of natu-* 

" Hieron. in Dan. p Gul. Pariuen. de Lege> c. 14. 

n Pet. Mart. loc. 1 Fol. 80. 

° Mar. Ficin. part prim. fol. 573. 
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ral agents, we are assisted to. know the divinity of Christ:^ 
for otherwise, (to use his own words,) Jgnoratis termmis 
potefUiiB et virtutis rerum naturaimmf stcU nos didntare 
iOa eadem opera, qucejedt Christusj posse fieri per media 
naturcdia ; ^^ The terms or limits of natural power and vir- 
'^ tue not understood, we must deeds doubt whether those 
i< very works which Christ did, may not be done by natural 
<^ means:*" after which he goeth on in this sort: Ideo non 
hcsreticej non superstitiose diaAj sed verissime et caiholice, 
per taletn magiam adjuvari nos in cognoscenda divmiixUe 
Christi; ^^ Therefore I said not heretically, not supeiv 
^^ stitiously, but most truly and catholicly, that by such 
^^ ma^c we are furthered in knowing the divinity of Christ.'^ 
And seeing the Jews and others, the enemies of ChristiaQ 
religion, do impudently and impiously object, that those 
miracles which Christ wrought were not above nature, but 
by the exquisite knowledge thereof performed ; Mirandula, 
a man for his years fuller of knowledge than any that this 
latter age hath brought forth, might with good reason avow, 
that the uttermost of nature^s works bdng known, the works 
which Christ did, and which (as himself witnesseth) no man 
could do, do manifestly testify of themselves, that they were 
performed by that hand which held nature therein but as a 
pencil, and by a power infinitely supreme and divine; and 
thereby those that were faithless were either converted or 
put to silence. 

SECT. III. 
That the good knowledge in the ancient magic is not to be con* 

demned; though the Devil here^ as in other kinds, hath sought to 

obtrude evil things under the name and colour of good things. 

SEEING therefore it is confessed by all of understand- 
ing, that a magician (according to the Persian wm'd) is no 
other than divinoru7n ctdtor et interpreSj '^ a studious ob- 
" server and expounder of divine things \" and the art it- 
self (I mean the art of natural magic) no other, quam no- 
turalis philosophicB absoluta consummation ^^ than ^the ab- 
** solute perfection of natural philosophy.*" Certainly then 
it proceedeth from ignorance, and no way sorteth with wise 
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and learned men promiscuej and without difference and dis^ 
Unction, to confound lawful and praiseworthy knowledge 
with that impious, and, to use St. PauPs words, with those 
beggarly rudiments^ which the Devil hath shuffled in, and 
by them bewitcheth and befooleth graceless men. For if 
we condemn natural magic, or the wisdom of nature, because 
the Devil, who knoweth more than any man, doth also 
teach witches and poisoners the harmful parts of herbs, 
drugs, minerals, and excrements ; then may we by the same 
rule condemn the physician, and the art of healing. For 
the Devil also, in the oracles of Amphiaraus, Amphilochui^ 
Trophonius, and the like, taught men in dreams, what herbs 
and drugs were proper for such and such diseases. Now 
no man of judgment is ignorant, that the Devil from thie 
beginning hath sought to thrust himself into the same em- 
ployment among the ministers and servants of God, chang- 
ing himself for that purpose into an angel of light. He hath 
led men to idolatry as a doctrine of religion; he hath thrust 
in his prophets among those of the true God \ he hath cor- 
rupted the art of astrology, by giving a divine power to the 
stars, teaching men to esteem them as gods, and not as in- 
struments. And, as <) Bunting observeth, it is true that ju- 
dicial astrology is corrupted with many superstitions ; but 
the abuse of the thing takes not away the art, considering 
that heavenly bodies (as even general experience sheweth) 
have and exercise their operation upon the inferior. For 
the sun, and the star of Mars, do dry; ih^ moon doth 
moisten, and govern the tides of the sea. Again, the pla- 
nets, as they have several and proper names, so have fliey 
several and proper virtues; the stars do also differ in beauty 
and in magnitude, and to all the stars hath God given also 
their proper names, which (had they not influences and vir- 
tues different) needed not ; "^He counteUi the number of the 
stars^ cmd caUeth them by their names. But into the good 
and profitable knowledge of the celestial influences, the 
Devil ceaseth not to shuffle in his superstitions ; and so to 
the knowledge of the secret virtues of nature hath he fasten- 

4 Bunt, in Chron. ' Psalm czlrii. 4. 
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ed his doctrine of characters, numbers, and incantations, 
and taught men to believe in the strength of words and let- 
ters ; (which without faith in God are but ink or common 
breath ;) thereby either to equal his own with the all-power- 
ful word of God, or to diminish the glory of God^s creating 
word, by whom are all things. 

Moreover, he was never ignorant, that both the wise and 
the simple observe, when the sea^-birds forsake the shores, 
and fly into the land, that commonly some great storm fol- 
loweth ; that the high flying of the kite and the swallow be- 
tokeneth fair weather ; that the crying of crows and bathing 
of ducks foreshew rmn ; for they feel the air moistened in 
their quills. And it is written in Jeremy the prophet, ^Even 
the stork in tfie air knowefh her appoinied times ; and the 
turtle^ and the crane^ and the swallow. Hereupon this ene- 
my of mankind working upon these, as upon the rest of 
Grod'^s creatures, long time abused the heathen, by teaching 
them to observe the flying of fowls, and thereby to judge of 
good or ill success in the war ; and withal to look into their 
entrails for the same, as if God had written the secrets of 
unsearchable providence in the livers and bowels of birds 
and beasts. Again, because it pleased God sometimes by 
dreams, not only to warn and teach his prophets and apo- 
stles, but heathen princes also ; as ^ Abimelech to restore Sar 
rah to Abraham, because he admonished Joseph, and by 
dream informed Jacob, Laban, Pharaoh, Solomon, Paul, 
Ananias, the magi of the east, and others. For as it is re- 
membered in Job ; ^ In dreams and visions of the nighty 
when sleep JaUeth upon men^ &c. then God openeth the ears, 
that he might cause man to return from his enterprise: 
therefore, I say, doth the Devil also practise his divinations 
by dreams, or, after ^ Parisiensis, divinitatis imitationeSy 
" his mock divinity." This in the end grew so common, 
as Aristides compiled an Ephemerides of his own dreams ; 
]V)[ithridates, of those of his concubines. Yea, the Romans 
finding the inconvenience hereof, because all dreams, with- 
out distinction of causes, were drawn to divination, forbade 

• Jer. viii. 7. " Job xxxiii. 15, 16, 17. 

* Greo. xii. 17. ' * G. Parisien. de heg, cap. 24. 
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the same by a law, as by the words of prohibidon, Yaut 
narrdndis somniis occultam dliqucmi artem Mvma/ndi^ it 
may appear. Likewise by the law of Grod in Deuteronomy 
xiii. seducing dreamers were ordered to be slain. Yet it is 
not to be contemned that Marcus Antonius was told a re* 
medy in his dream for two grievous diseases that oppressed 
him ; nor that of Alexander Macedon for the cure of Pto- 
lemy's poisoned wound ; nor that which * St. Augustine re- 
porteth of a Millanois, whose son (the father dead) being 
demanded a debt already paid, was told by his father in a 
dream where the acquittance lay to discharge it ; nor that 
of Astyages of his daughter, and many others of like na^ 
ture. Of the reason of all which, forasmuch as the cause is 
Bot in ourselves, this place denieth dispute. 

SECT. IV. 

That DanieVs misliking Nabuchodanosor's condemning of the ma' 
gicians doth not justly aU their practices. 

BUT it may be objected, that if such divinations as the 
heathens commonly used were to be condemned in them, 
who took on them very many and strange revelations ; how 
came it to pass that Daniel both condemned the hasty sen- 
tence of Nabuchodonosor against the magicians of Chaldea, 
and in a sort forbade it ? especially consideiing that such 
kind of people ^ God himself commanded to be slain. To 
this divers answers may be ^ven. First, It seemeth that 
Daniel had respect to those Chaldeans, because they ac- 
knowledged that the dream of the king, which himself had 
forgotten, could not be known to any man by any art, di- 
ther natural or diabolical : " For there is no other,^ said the 
Chaldeans, " that can declare it before the king, except the 
" gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh i"*^ and herein they 
confessed the power of the ever-living God. 

Secondly, It may be conjectured, and that with good rea- 
son, that among so many leanied men, some of them did 
not exercise themselves in any evil or unlawful arts, but 
were merely magicians and naturalists ; and therefore when 

r Codex de Malefic, et Mathemat. * Auj;. de cura pro mortuis agenda, 

leg. et si accepta. * Deut. xiii. and zviii. Levit zx. 
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the king commanded to kill all, Daniel persuaded the con- 
trary, and called it a hasty judgment, which proceeded with 
fury without examination. And that some of those men^s stu- 
dies and profesfflons were lawful, it may be gathered by Da- 
niePs instruction, for himself had been taught by them, and 
was called chief of the enchanters; of which some were term- 
ed soothsayers, others astrologians, others Chaldeans, others 
ma^ or wise men ; and therefore of distinct professions. 

Thirdly, Daniel misliked and forbade the execution of 
that judgment, because it was unjust. For howsoever those 
men might deserve punishment for the practice of unlawful 
arts, (though not unlawful according to the law of that 
state,) yet herein they were altogether guiltless. For it ex- 
ceeded human power to pierce the king^s thought, which the 
Devil himself could not know. So then in DaniePs dislike, 
and hindering of the execution of sentence of death pro- 
nounced against the magicians, there is no absolute justify- 
ing of their practice and profession. 

SECT. V. 

The abuse of things which may he found in all kinds, is not to con- 
demn the right use of thent, 

NOTWITHSTANDING this mixture every where of 
good with evil, of falsehood with truth, of corruption with 
cleanness and purity; the good, the truth, the purity in 
every kind may well be embraced ; as in the ancient wor- 
ishipping of God by sacrifice, there was no man knowing 
God among the elders, that therefore forbare to offer sacri- 
^te to the God of all power, because the Devil in the image 
of Baal, Astaroth, Chemoth, Jupiter, Apollo, and the Uke, 
wassoadored. 

Neither did the abuse of astrology terrify Abraham (if we 
m^y believe the most ancient and reli^ous ^historians) from 
observing the motions and natures of heavenly bodies; nei- 
ther can it dehort wise and learned men in these days from 
attributing those virtues, influences, and inclinations to the 
stars and other lights of heaven, which God hath ^ven to 
those his glorious creatures. " 

^ Euscb. ex Artapan. et Polybist 
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The sympathetica! and antipathetical working of herbs^ 
plants, stones, minerals, with their other utmost virtues 
sometimes taught by the Devil, and applied by his ministers 
to harmful and uncharitable ends, can never terrify the ho- 
nest and learned physician or magician from the using of 
them to the help and comfort of mankind ; neither can the 
illusions whereby the Devil betrayeth such men as are fallen 
from God, make other men reject the observation of dreams, 
so far as with a good faith and a reli^ous caution they may 
make use of them. 

Lastly, The ^ prohibition to mark flying of fowls (as signs 
of good or evil success) hath no reference at all to the crying 
of crows against rain, or to any observation not supersti- 
tious, and whereof a reason or cause may be given. For if 
we confound arts with the abuse of them, we shall not only 
condemn all honest trades and interchange among men, (for 
there are that deceive in all professions,) but we shall in a 
short time bury in forgetfulness all excellent knowledge and 
all learning, or obscure and cover it over with a most scorn- 
ful and beggarly ignorance ; and, as Pliny teacheth, we 
should shew ourselves ingratos erga eos, qui labore curaque 
lucem nobis apemerunt in hoc hice; ^^ unthankful we 
^^ should shew ourselves toward those, who with pains and 
** care have discovered unto us light in this light,'' 

Indeed not only these natural knowledges are condemned 
by those that are ignorant, but the mathematics also and 
professors thereof; though those that areexceUentiy learned 
judge of it in this sort : ^ In specido mathemMico verum il- 
lud^ quod in omm sdbili qtusritwry rducet ; non mode re^ 
mota simUittidine, sedjidgida quadam propinquitate ; ^^ Ih 
the glass of the mathematics that truth doth shine, which 
is sought in every kind of knowledge ; not in an obscure 
image, but in a near and manifest representation.'" 

SECT. VL 

Of the divers kinds of unlawful magic, 
IT is true that there are many arts, if we may so call 

« Deut. xviii. lo. ^ Casan. Comp. Theolog. c. i.' 
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them, which are covered with the name of magic, and es- 
teemed abusively to be as branches of that tree on whose 
root they never grew. The first of these hath the name of 
necromancy or goetia ; and of this again there are divers 
kinds. The one is an invocation at the graves of the dead, 
to whom the Devil himself gives answer instead of those that 
seem to appear. For certiun it is, that the immortal souls 
of men do not inhabit the dust and dead bodies, but they 
give motion and understanding to the living ; death being 
nothing else but a separation of the body and soul ; and 
therefore the soul is not to be found in the graves. 

A second practice of those men who pay tribute, or are 
in league with Satan, is that of conjuring or of raimng up de- 
vils, of whom they hope to learn what they list. These njen 
are so distract, as they believe that by terrible words they 
make the Devil to tremble ; that being once impaled in a 
circle (a circle which cannot keep out a mouse) they there- 
in, as they suppose, ensconce themselves against that great 
monster. Doubtless they forget that the Devil is not terri- 
fied from doing ill, and all that is contrary to God and 
goodness ; no, not by the fearful word of the Almighty ; 
and that he feared not to offer to sit in God^s seat; that he 
made no scruple to tempt our Saviour Christ, whom himself 
called the Son of Grod. So, forgetting these proud parts of 
his, an unworthy wretch will yet resolve himself, that he 
can draw the Devil out of hell, and terrify him with a 
phrase ; whereas in very truth, the obedience which devils 
seem to use, is^ but thereby to possess themselves of the bo- 
dies and souls of those which raise them up ; as his majesty 
in his book aforenamed hath excellently taught, That the 
DeviPs obedience is only secundv/nt quid, scilicet^ ew pacto ; 
" respective, that is, upon bargain.'^ 

I cannot tell what they can do upon those simple and ig- 
norant devils, which inhabit « Jamblicus''s imagination ; but 
sure I am, the rest are apt enough to come uncalled; and 

- Sunt in mundo genus quoddam que rerum a falso, neque posiibile 
potestatum valde divisum, indiscre- discernit ab impossibilL L. Vives io 
turn et inconsideratam ; et quod oe- cap. ii. 1. lo. 
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always attending the cogitations of their servants and vas- 
sals, do no way need any such enforcement. 

Or it may be that these conjurers deal altogether with 
Cardan^s mortal devils, following the opinion of ^ Rabbi 
Avomathan and of Porphyrius, who taught that these kind 
of devils lived not above a thousand years ; which Plutarch, 
in his treatise De Oracuhrum Defectu^ confirmeth, making 
example of the great god Pan, For were it true, that the 
devils were in awe of wicked men, or could be compelled by 
them, then would they always fear those words and threats, 
by which at other times they are willingly mastered. But 
the s familiar of Simon Magus, when he had. lifted him up 
in the air, cast him headlong out of his claws, when he was 
sure he should perish with the fall. If tlus perhaps were 
done by St. Peter's prayers^ (of which St. Peter no where 
vaunteth,) yet the same prank at other times upon his own ac- 
cord the Devil played with ^ Theodotus; who transported 
(as Simon Magus was supposed to have been,) had the same 
mortal fall that he had. The like success had Budas, a 
principal pillar of the Manichean heresy, as ^ Socrates in his 
Ecclesiastical History witnesseth ; and for a manifest proof 
hereof, we see it every day, that the Devil leaves all witches 
and sorcerers at the gallows, for whom at other times he 
maketh himself a Pegasus, to convey them in haste to places 
far distant, or at least makes them so think : ^ For to those 
that received .not the truths saith St. Paul, God shall send 
them strong illusions. Of these their supposed transporta- 
tions, (yet agreeing with their confessions,) his majesty, in the 
2d book and the 4th chapter of the Daemonology, hath can^ 
firmed by unanswerable reasons, that they are merely illu- 
sive. Another sort there are who take on them to include 
spirits in glasses and crystals ; of whom Cusanus : ^ Fatui 
sunt incantatoreSj qui in ungue et vitro volunt spiritum in^ 
cludere : quia spiritus non clauditur corpore ; " They are 
" foolish enchanters which will shut up their spirits within 

'"Aug. de Civit. Dei, 1. lo. * Lib. i. c. 21. 

K Cusan. Exer. 1. 2. ^ 2 Thess. ii. 10, 1 1. 

^ £useb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 5. c. 16. * Exercit. 1. 2. 
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^^ their nails or in glass; for a spirit cannot be enclosed by 
« a body.'' 

There is also another art besides the aforementioned, 
which they call iheurgia^ or white magic; a pretended con- 
ference with good spirits or angels, whom by sacrifice and 
invocation they draw out of heaven, and communicate with- 
aL But the administering spirits of God, as they require 
not any kind of adoration due unto their Creator ; so seeing 
they are most free spirits, there is no man so absurd to 
think (except the Devil have corrupted his understanding) 
that they can be constrained or commanded out of heaven 
by threats. Wherefore let the professors thereof cover 
themselves how they please by a professed purity of life, by 
the ministry of infants, by fasting and abstinence in general, 
yet all those that tamper with immaterial substances and ab- 
stract natures, either by sacrifice, vow, or enforcement, are 
men of evil faith, and in the power of Satan. For good 
spirits or angels cannot be constrained; and the rest are de- 
vils, which willingly obey. 

Other sorts there are of wicked divinations ; as by fire, 
called pyromantia ; by water, called hydroma/ntia ; by the 
air, called matceoteclmia^ and the like. 

The last, and indeed the worst of all other, is fascination 
or witchcraft; the practisers whereof are no less envious and 
cruel, revengeful and bloody, than the Devil himself. And 
these accursed creatures having sold their souls to the De- 
vil, work two ways ; either by the Devil immediately, or by 
the art of poisoning. The difierence between necromancers 
and witches, his majesty hath excellently taught in a word ; 
that the one (in a sort) command, the other obey the Devil. 

There is another kind of petty witchery, (if it be not al- 
together deceit,) which they call charming of beasts and 
birds, of which ^ Pythagoras w^ accused, because an eagle 
lighted on his shoulder in the Olympian fields. But if the 
same exceeded the art of falconry, yet was it no more to be 
admired than Mahomet's dove, which he had used to feed 
with wheat out of his ear ; which dove, when it was hungry, 

"> JEXiBXk. 1. 6. not. Histor. 
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lighted on Mahomet's shoulder, and thrust his bill therein 
to find his breakfast ; Mahomet persuading the rude and 
simple Arabians, that it was the Holy Ghost that gave him 
advice. And certainly if Banks had lived in elder times, he 
would have shamed all the enchanters in the world; for who^ 
soever was most famous among them, could never master or 
instruct any beast as he did his horse. 

For the drawing of serpents out of th^ir dens, or killing 
of them in their holes by enchantments, (which the Marsians, 
a people of Italy, practised : ^ Cci/ubros disrumpit Marsia 
ccmtu, ^^ enchanting Marsia makes the snakes to burst^) 
That it hath been used, it appears Psalm Iviii. 6. though I 
doubt not but that many impostures may be in this kind, 
and even by natural causes it may be done. For there are 
many fumes that will either draw them out or destroy them, 
as women''s hair burnt, and the like. So, many things may 
be laid in the entrance of their holes that will allure them ; 
and therein I find no other magic or enchantment, than to 
draw out a mouse with a piece of toasted cheese. 

SECT. VII. 

Of divers ways by which the Devil seemeth to work his wonders, 
BUT to the end that we may not dote with the Mani- 
chees, who make two powers of Gods ; that we do not give 
to the Devil any other dominion than he hath, (not to speak 
of his ability, when he is the minister of Gt>d^s vengeance, 
as when Egypt, according to David, was destroyed by evil 
angels,) he otherwise worketh but three ways : the first is, 
by moving the cogitations and affections of men ; the second, 
by the exquisite knowledge of nature ; and the third, by 
deceit, illusion, and false semblance. And that they cannot 
work what they would, G. Parisiensis giveth three causes : 
the first, a natural impotency ; the second, their own reason 
dissuading them from daring over much, or indeed (and 
that which is the only certain cause) the great mercy of the 
Creator, ^ Tenens eos liffatos, saith the same author, t^eltd 
immanissimas beUtuis* St. Augustine was of opinion, that 

" Lacil. in Satyr. ° Gal. Paris, de Uui?er80, p. 2. c. 70. 
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the frogs which Pharaoh^s sorcerers produced were not na- 
tural, but that the Devil (by betraying of their senses that 
looked on) made them appear to be such. For as Vmrus 
observeth, those frogs of the enchanters were not found cor- 
rupted as those of Moses were, which might argue that they 
were not creatures indeed. Hereof, saith St. Augustine, 
Nee sane dcemones naturas creant^ sed quiB a Deo creates 
sunt commutant^ ut videantur esse qitod non sunt ; ^^ The 

devils create not any natures, but so change those that 

are created by Grod, as they seem to be that which they 
" be not :*" of which in the 83d question he giveth the rea- 
son, DcBmon quibusdam nebulis implet omnes meatus intel- 
ligenti(Bf per qtios aperire lumen rationis radius mentis so- 
let ; that is^ '^ The Devil fills with certmn clouds all pas- 
^' sages of the understanding, by which the beam of the 
*' mind is wont to open the light of reason.*"' 

And as TertuUian in his book De Anima rightly conceiv- 
eth, if the Devil can possess himself of the eyes of our minds, 
and blind them, it is not hard for him to dazzle those of the 
body. For, out of doubt, by the same way that God pass- 
eth out, the Devil entereth in, beginning with the phantasy, 
by which he doth more easily betray the other faculties of the 
soul ; for the P phantasy is most apt to be abused by vain 
apprehensions. 

Aquinas, on the contrary, held that those frogs were not 
imaginary, but such indeed as they seemed ; not made mOr- 
giccB artis ludibrioy which indeed agreeth not with the art; 
but, according to Thomas, per aptam et idoneam agentium 
et patientium appHcationem, ^^ by an apt and fit applying 
" of agents and patients."" And this I take to be more pro- 
bable. For Moses could not be deceived by that sleight of 
false semblance; and St. Augustine, in another case like unto 
this, to wit, of the turning of Diomedes's companions into 
birds, per activa cum passivism inclineth rather to this 
opinion ; though I am not persuaded that St. Augustine 
believed that of Diomedes. And this opinion of Thomas, 
G. Parisiensis, a man very learned, also confirmeth. For 

P Maxima vis est phantasise ad errores. 
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speaking of natural magic, he useth these words : ^ De hu^ 
jusmodi autem operHyus est subita generatio ranarum^ et p^ 
dictilorum^ et vermitum^ aiiorumque animaiiunt quorundam: 
in quibus omnibus sola natura operatur^ vervm adkibitis 
adfutoriiSf qu(B ipsa semina natures confbrtani et acuunt, 
ita ut opus generationis tantum accelerenty ut eis qui hoc 
nescitmt non opus natures videatur {qute tardius talia effi*- 
cere consuevit) sedpotentia dcsmonum, &c. to which he add- 
eth : Qui autem in hiis docti sunt talia non mirantur, sed 
solum Creatorem in hiis giorificcmt; ** In such works,'' 
saith he, " the sudden generation of frogs, and lice, and 
" worms, and some other creatures is : in all which nature 
alone worketh ; but by means strengthening the seeds of 
nature, and quickening them ; in such wise that they so 
** hasten the work of generation, that it seemeth to the ig- 
norant not to be the work of nature, which usually 
worketh more leisurely, but they think it is done by the 
power of devils. But they who are learned in these arts 
" marvel not at such working, but glorify the Creator." 
Now by these two ways the devils do most frequently work, 
to wit, by knowing the uttermost of nature, and by illu- 
sion ; for there is no incomprehensible or unsearchable 
power, but of God only. 

For shall we say, he caused sometimes thunders, lights 
nings, and tempests, and can infect the air, as well as move 
it or compress it ; who knows not that these things are also 
natural ? or may it be objected that he foretelleth things be- 
fore they happen, which exceedeth nature, and is no illu- 
sion P it is true, that he sometimes doth it ; but how P in 
elder ages he stole his knowledge out of the predictions of 
the prophets ; and he foretold the death of Saul, at such 
time as he was in his own possession and power to dispose 
of. And he that hath lived from the infancy of the world 
to this day, and observed the success of every council ; he 
that by reason of his swift motions can inform himself of 
all places and preparations ; he that is of counsel with all 
those that study and practise subversion and destruction $ 

<» De Leg. c. 24. fol. 67. 
RALEGH, HIST. WORLD. VOL. I. D d 
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' he that is prince of the air, and can thence better judge, 
than those that inhabit the earth ; if he should not sometimes, 
yea if he should not very oftentimes, guess rightly of things to 
come, (where God pleaseth not to ^ve impediment,) it were 
very strange. For we see that wise and learned men do 
oftentimes, by comparing like causes, conceive rightly of like 
effects, before they happen ; and yet where the Devil doubt- 
eth, and would willingly keep his credit, he evermore an- 
swereth by riddles, as, 

Croesus Halym penetrans magnam subvertit oputn vim. 

If Crcesus over Halys go. 

Great kingdoms he shall overthrow. 

Which answer may be taken either way ; either for the 
overthrow of his own kingdom or of his enemies. And thus 
far we grant the Devil may proceed in predictions, which 
otherwise belong to God only, as it is in Isaiah, Shew the 
things that are to come hereqfierj that we may know that ye 
are gods : shew ils at aJU tim^s and certainly what is to come, 
> Solius enim divince intelligenti<B ac sapientice est occulta 
nosse et revelare ; " It is only proper to God's understand- 
" ing and wisdom to know and reveal hidden things.*" 

SECT. VIII. 

That none was ever raised from the dead by the power of the Devil; 
and that it was not the true Samuel which appeared to Saul. 

TO conclude, it may be objected that the Devil hath 
raised from the dead ; and that others by his power have 
done the like, as in the example given of Samuel raised by 
the witch of Endor : which were it true, then might it in- 
deed be affirmed that some of the DeviPs acts exceed all 
the powers of nature, false semblance, and other illusions. 
< Justin Martyr was sometimes of the opinion, that it was 
Samuel indeed, and so was Ambrose, Lyra, and Burgensis; 

' Epbes. ii. 2. and v\. 12. Diabolus * Just. Martyr in Colloq. cum Tiy- 

magnum habet rerum usum : quae phone in resp. ad Ortho. qusestt. 52. 

res multum habet momenti in quovis Ambr. in Luc. 1. t. c. i . Lyra in Keg. 

negotio. Aug. de Anima, c. 26, 27. i. Aug. ad Simpl. 1. 2. q. 3. DeCin* 

&c. tate Dei, I. 13. c. 8. 

' Guil. Parisiensis de Legib. c. 24. 
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from which authorities those men borrow strength which so 
believe. But Martjrr changed his opinion ; and so did St. 
Augustine, who at first seemed to be indifferent ; for in his 
questions upon the Old and New Testament, he accounteth 
it detestable to think that it was Samuel which appeared ; 
and these be his words elsewhere to the same effect : In re^ 
quie sunt animce piorum a corpore separattB^ impiorum au~ 
tern pasnas luunt, donee istarum ad vitam cetemam, Ularum 
vero ad cptemam mortem quce secunda dicitur corpora revu 
viscant ; " The souls of the godly separated from their bo- 
" dies are at rest, but those of the wicked suffer punishment, 
** till the bodies of the just rise to eternal life, and of the 
** wicked to an eternal and second death.*" 

And (besides " St. Augustine) Justin Martyr, Hilarius, 
TertuUian, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others, believed 
firmly, and taught it, that the souls of men being once sepa- 
rate from their bodies, did not wander on the earth at all : Cre^ 
dere debemus^ saith Cyril, quum a corporibus sam:torum 
a/nimce abierint^ tanqitam in vnanus charissimi patris bonU 
tati divince commendari ; " We must believe when the souls 
" of holy men are departed from their bodies, that they be 
commended to the divine goodness, as into the hands of a 
most dear Father.^ If then they be in heaven, the power 
of the Devil cannot stretch so high ; if in hell, ab inferno 
nttUa est redemption "from hell there is no redemption.'" 
For there are but two habitations after death : Unum, saith 
Augustine, in igne cetemo, aUerum in regno cetemo; 
" The one in eternal fire, the other in God's eternal king. 
" dom.*" And though it be written in Jure Pontifido^ that 
many there are who believe that the dead have again ap- 
peared to the living, yet the gloss upon the same text finds 
it ridiculous : ^ Credunt et male, quia sunt phantasmata, 
SMth the gloss ; " They believe, and they believe amiss, be- 
" cause they be but phantasms, or apparitions.^ For whereas 
any such voice hath been heard, saying, I am the soul of 

" Aug. de Verb. Apost. i8. Just. Atban. q. 13. Chrysost. Horn. 19. in 
Mar. ad Orthodox, q. 75. Hilar. Psal. Evang. Matth. 
ii. in fine. Tert. de Anim. in fin. * 36. q. 5. Episcopi. 
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such a one, htsc oratio ajraude atqtie deceptione diabolica 
est; ^^ that speech is framed by the fraud and deception of 
^< the Devil,'*^ saith Chrysostom. Likewise of the same saith 
Tertullian : Absit ut cmimam ctyuslibet sanctij nedumpro- 
phetcBj a dcemonio credamus eootractam ; ^^ God forbid that 
^* we should think that the soul of any holy man, much less 
*^ of a prophet, should be drawn up again by a devil.^^ 

It is true, that the scriptures call that apparition Samuel, 
so do they the wooden images cherubins ; and false brazen 
gods are called gods, and the like. And whereas these of 
Uie contrary opinion build upon that place of the* 26th of 
Ecclesiasticus, (a book not numbered among the canonical 
scriptures, as St. Augustine himself in his treatise, if it be 
his, de Curapro Mortuis agenda, confesseth;) yet Siracides, 
following the literal sense and phrase of the scriptures, 
proveth nothing at all : for though the Devil would will- 
ingly persuade, that the souls (yea even of just men) were 
in his power, yet so far is it from the promises of the scrip- 
tures, and from God^s just and merciful nature, and so con- 
trary to all divine reason, as St. Augustine (or whosoever 
wrote that book before cited) might rightly term it a detest- 
able opinion so to think. For if Gtxl had so absolutely for- 
saken Saul, that he refused to answer him either by dreams, 
by Urim, or by his prophets ; it were sottish to conceive, 
that he would permit the Devil, or a wicked witch, to raise 
a prophet from the dead in SauPs respect; it being also 
y contrary to his own divine law to ask counsel of the dead, 
as in Deuteronomy xviii. and elsewhere. Therefore it was 
the Devil, and not the soul of a dead body, that gave answer 
and advice. 

But because Helias and Helizeus had raised some from 
the dead by the power of God, those devils, which St. Au- 
gustine calleth ludificatores a/ninumti/um sibi stbbfectoruih^ 
** mockers of their own vassals,^ casting before their eyes 
a semblance of human bodies, and framing sounds to th^ 
ears like the voices of men, do also persuade their graceless 

y I KiDgs xvii. 22. 2 Kings iv, 34. tuum vere unquam exdtavit. Wier. 
NuUus enim magus aut demon mor- de Fascin. 
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and accursed attendants, that themselves both possess and 
have power over the souls of men : Eludit Diabdus odem 
turn spectantiuMy turn etiam cogitantium^ saith L. Vives ; 
'^ The Devil beguileth the sense both of the beholders, and 
** of those that so imagine.*" These then are the bounds irf 
the Devil's power, whom if we will not fear, we must fear 
to sin. For when he is not the instrument of Grod's ven- 
geance, he can touch no man that makes not himself his 
voluntary vassal : potest ad malum invitare^ nan potest tra^ 
here, saith St. Augustine; '^ he can allure, but he cannot en« 
" force to evil.^ Such as think otherwise, may go into the 
number remembered by Lucretius: 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia ccecis 
In tenehris inetuunt : sic nos in luce timeinus. 

We fear by light, as children in the dark. 



CHAP. XIL 

Of the memorable buUdings of Ninu^, and of his wife Se- 
miramis ; and of other of her acts. 

SECT. I. 

Of the magnificent building of Nineveh by Ninus ; and of Babylon 

by Semiramis, 

JDUT to come back to Ninus, the amplifier and finisher of 
Nineveh ; whether he performed it before or after the over^ 
throw of Zoroaster, it is uncertain. As for the city itself, it 
is agreed by all profane writers, and confirmed by the scrip- 
tures, that it exceeded all other in circuit and answerable 
magnificence. For it had in compass ^ 440 stadia, or fur^ 
longs; the walls whereof were an hundred foot upright, 
and had such a breadth as three chariots might pass on the 
rampire in front: these walls were garnished with 1600 
towers, which gave exceeding beauty to the rest, and |i 
strength no less admirable for the nature of those times. 

* Justin. 1. 1. Dio(). 1. s. 8abel. 1. en. i. 
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But this city (built in the plains of Assyria, and on the 
banks of Tigris, and in the region of Eden) was founded 
long before Ninus^s time, and (as ancient historians report, 
and more lately Nauclerus) had the name of Campsor, at 
such time as Ninus amplified the same, and gave it a wall, 
and called it after his own name. 

For these works of Babylon and Nineveh begun by Nim- 
rod in Chaldea, and in Assyria, Ninus and Semiramis made 
perfect. » Ninus finished Nineveh, Semiramis Babylon; 
wherein she sought to exceed her husband by far. Indeed 
in the first age, when princes were moderate, they neither 
thought how to invade others, nor feared to be invaded : 
labouring to build towns and villages for the use of them- 
selves and their people, without either walls or towers ; and 
how they might discharge the earth of woods, briers, bush- 
ments, and waters, to make it the more habitable and fertile. 
But Semiramis living in that age, when ambition was in 
strong youth, and purposing to follow the conquest which 
her husband had undertaken, gave that beauty and strength 
to Babylon which it had, 

SECT. II. 

Of the end of Ninus, and beginning of Semiramis* s reign, 

THIS she did after the death of her husband Ninus ; 
who after he had mastered Bactria, and subjected unto his 
empire all those regions between it and the Mediterranean 
sea and Hellespont, (Asia the Less excepted,) and finished 
the work of Nineveh, he left the world in the year thereof 
SOI 9, after he had reigned fifty-two years. Plutarch re- 
porteth, that Semiramis desired her husband Ninus, that he 
would grant unto her the absolute sovereign power for one 
day. Diod. Siculus out of Athenseus, and others, speaks of 
five days. In which time (moved either with desire of rule, 
or licentious liberty, or with the memory of her husband 
Menon, who perished for her) she caused Ninus her hus- 
band to be slain. But this seemeth rather a scandal cast 
on her by the Greeks, than that it had any truth. 

* Herod. 1. 1. Justin. 1. 1. Diod. I. 2, et 3. 
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Howsoever Ninus came to his end, Semiramis took on 
her after his death the sole rule of the As83rrian empire ; of 
which Ninus was said to be the first monarch, because he 
changed his seat from Babylonia in Chaldea to Nineveh in 
^ Assyria. Justin reports, that Semiramis (the better to in- 
vest herself, and in her beginning without murmur or offence 
to take on her so great a charge) presented herself to the 
people in the person of her son Ninias, or Zameis, who 
bare her external form and proportion without any sensible 
difference. 

This report I take also to be feigned, for which many ar- 
guments might be. made. But as she ruled long, so she 
performed all those memorable acts which are written of her 
by the name of Semiramis, and subscribed that letter which 
she sent to the king of India (her last challenge and un- 
dertaken conquest) by her own name. And were it true 
that her son Ninias had such a stature at his father^s death, 
as that Semiramis (who was very personable) could be taken 
for him ; yet it is very unlikely that she could have held 
the empire from him forty-two years after by any such sub- 
tilty ; (for so long she reigned after the death of her hus- 
band ;) but it may be true that Ninias, or Zameis, (being 
wholly given to his pleasures, as it is written of him,) was 
well pleased with his mother's prosperous government and 
undertakings. 

SECT. III. 

Of Semiramis' 8 parentage and education, and metamorphosis of her 

mother, 

SOME writers (of which Plutarch is one) make this fa- 
mous woman to have been of base parentage, calling her 
after the name of her country, a Syrian. Berosus calls her 
after the name of her city wherein she was bom, Semiramis 
Ascalonitis, of Ascalon, the ancient city and metropolis of 
the Philistines. Others report her to be the daughter of 
Derceta, a courtezan of Ascalon, exceeding beautiful. 
Others say, that this Derceta, or Dercetis, the mother of Se- 
miramis, was sometimes a recluse, and had professed a holy 
and a religious life, to whom there was a temple dedicated, 

^ ^lian. 1. 7. ex Dione. 
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teated on the bank of a lake adjoining to Ascalon ; and 
afterward falling in love with a goodly young man, she 
was by him made with child, which (for fear of extreme 
pmiishment) she conveyed away, and caused the same to be 
hidden among the high reeds which grew on the banks of 
the lake ; in which (while the child was left to the mercy of 
wild beasts) the same was fed by certain birds, which used 
to feed upon or near those waters. But I take this tale to 
be like that of Lupa, the harlot that fostered Romulus. For 
some one or other adjoining to this lake had the charge and 
fosterage of this child, who being perchance but some base 
and obscure creature, the mother might thereby hope the 
better to cover her dishonour and breach of vow ; notwith- 
standing which, she was cast from the top of her temple into 
the lake adjoining, and (as the poets have feigned) changed 
by Venus into a fish, all but her face, which still held the 
same beauty and human shape. It is thought, that from 
this Derceta the invention of that idol of the Philistines 
(called Dagon) was taken ; for it is true, that Dagon had a 
man^s face and a fish'^s body ; into whose temple when the 
ark of God was brought, the idol fell twice to the ground ; 
and at the second fall there remained only the trunk of 
Dagon, the head being broken off; for so St. Jerome bath 
converted that place. Vatablus, Pagninus, and Junius write 
it by Dagon only, which signifieth a fish, and so it only ap* 
peared ; the head thereof by the second fall being sundered 
from the body. 

For myself, I rather think, that this Dagon of the Phi- 
listines was an idol representing Triton, one of those imagi- 
nary sear-gods under Neptune. For this city being mariti- 
mate, (as all those of the Philistines were, and so were the 
best of Phoenicia,) used all their devotions to Neptune, and 
the rest of the petty gods which attended him. 

SECT. IV. 

Of her expedition into India, and death after discomfiture; with a 

note of the improbability of her vices. 

BUT for her pedigree, I leave it to the Assyrian heralds ; 
and for her vicious life, I ascribe the report thereof to the 
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envious and lying Grecians. For delicacy and ease do more 
often accompany licentiousness in men and women, than 
labour and hazard do. And if the one half be true which 
is reported of this lady, then there never lived any prince 
or princess mare worthy of fame than Semiramis was, both 
for the works she did at Babylon and elsewhere, and for thef 
wars she made with glorious success ; all but her last enter-' 
prise of India, from whence both Strabo and Arianus re^ 
port that she never returned; and that of all her most 
powerful army there survived but only twenty persons ; the 
rest being either drowned in the river of Indus, dead of the 
famine, or slain by the sword of Staurobates. But as the 
multitude which went out are more than reason hath num- 
bered, so were those that returned less than could have 
escaped of such an army, as consisted of four millions and 
Upwards. For these numbers, which she levied by her lieu^ 
tenant Dercetseus, saith '^ Suidas, did consist of footinen thre^ 
millions; of horsemen one million ; of chariots^ armed with 
hooks on each side, one hundred thousand ; of those whidi 
fought upon camels, as many ; of camels for burden, twd 
hundred thousand ; of raw hides, for all Us6s, three hundred 
thousand ; of galleys with brasen heads, three thousand, by 
which she might transport ov^ Indus at once three hun- 
dred thousand soldiers ; which galleys were furnished with 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Cilicians, and men of Cjrprufi;. These 
incredible and impossible numbers, which no one place of 
the earth was able to nouriish, (had every man and beast 
but fed upon grass,) are taken from the authority of Cte-^^ 
sia^ whom Diodbrus followeth. But as the one may be 
taxed with many frivolous reports, so Diodorus himself 
hath nothing of certainty, but from Xerxes^s expedition intd 
Greece, and afterwards; whose army, (though the same 
was far inferior to that of Semiramis,) yet had it weight 
enough to overload the belief of iany reasonable man. For 
all authors consent, that Xerxes transported into Greece an 
army of 1,700,000, and gathered together (therein to paas 
the Hellespont) three thousand galleys, as Herodotus^ out 

«Suid. f.845. lit.S. 
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of the several provinces whence those galleys were taken, 
hath collected the number. 

But of what multitude soever the army of Semiramis 
consisted, the same being broken and overthrown by Stau- 
robates upon the banks of Indus, ccmticum ccmtavit ex- 
tremumj she sang her last song; and (as antiquity hath 
fdgned) was changed by the gods into a dove ; (the bird of 
Venus ;) Wience it came that the Babylonians gave a dove 
in their ensigns. 

SECT. V. 
Cfthe temple of Belus built by Semiramis; and of the pyramids 

of Egypt. 

AMONG all her other memorable and more than mag- 
nificent works, (besides the wall of the city of Babylon,) 
was the temple of Bel, erected in the middle of this city, en- 
vironed with a wall carried four square, of great height and 
beauty, having on each square certain brazen gates curiously 
engraven. In the core of the square she raised a tower of a 
furlong high, which is half a quarter of a mile ; and upon 
it again (taking a basis of a less circuit) she set a second 
tower, and so eight in all, one above another; upon the 
top whereof the Chaldeans^ priests made the observation 
of the stars, because this tower overtopped the ordinary 
clouds. 

By b^olding the ruins of this tower have many tra- 
vellers been deceived, who suppose that they have seen a 
part of Ninurod^s tower, when it was but the foundation of 
this temple of Bel, (except this of Bel were founded on 
that of Nimrod.) There were burnt in this temple one hun- 
dred thousand talents of frankincense every year, saith He- 
rodotus. This temple did Nabuchodonosor adorn with 
the spoils of Jerusalem, and of the temple of Solomon ; all 
which vessels and ornaments Cyrus redelivered. This 
temple Xerxes evened with the soil, which Alexander is 
said to have repaired by the persuaiuons of the Chaldeans. 
I deny not that it might have been in his desire so to 
do, but he enjoyed but a few years after Babylon taken, 
and therefore could not perform any such work : the Egyp- 
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18^ saith ^ Proclus, inhabiting a low and level ground, 
i given to the same superstition of the stars that the 
ftldeans were^ erected in imitation, and for the same ser- 
3 and use, the pyramids by Memphis, which were coiu 
Tuce undique navignntibus, saith Pliny. Of these pyra- 
is ^ Bellonius, a careful observer of rarities, (who being 
Egypt mounted by steps to the top of the highest,) maketh 
I report : Le meUleur a/rcher qui seroit i sa sommitCj et 
vnt tmejleche en Tair^ i peine pouroit Tenvoyer hors de 
base qiCeUe ne se tombast sur Us degrez. " The best 
jrcher, standing on the top of one of these pyramids, 
nd shooting an arrow from thence into the air as far as 
le can, with great difficulty shall be able so to force 
he same, but that it will fall upon some of the degrees or 
iteps."* 

•» Prod. 10 TimsBO, 1. 1. , • Bell. 1. a. 
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